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He any of te Collleftions of Englith 


that have. hitherto been publiſhed 


for the uſe Fu of Schools, come up to the idea which 
is generally formed of what a ck of that kind 


een be, or rather had they not all laboured 


under capital defects, the Public had not been 


—— 9 with the preſent performance. 


Sole of theſe Collections, though ranking. 
of tolerable matter, are arranged in ſo ſtrange 


and unnatural an, order, that the moſt difficult 
and abſtruſe Eſſays come firſt, and the moſt eaſy 


and familiar are thrown towards the concluſion ; 5 
and What, if poſſible, is tilt worſe, theſe different 


pieces ſometimes ſucceed one another in the moſt 
confuſed. and irregular manner, without any re- 


d to method or propriety. Hence the Tele. 
prada» waſh to: adapt che, nature of the 


leſſon - to the capacity of his pupil, as every 


wiſe Teacher would certainly chooſe to do, can- 


not take the Eſſays in the iden in which they 
are there placed, but muſt employ that time, 
ought to devote to 


better purpoſes, in turning over the leaves of the 
hook, in order to find = Paper leſſon for everyx 
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In 98 8 che Ealienrs 3 kan 
oa liberty, to which, by the ſpecimens. they. 
have given of their abilities, they ſeem. by * 
means to be entitled, of altering the lan Puch 
Addiſon, Johnſon, Hawkeſfworth, an e 
from whom they have borrowed their Eſſa 3 
0D that their works, inſtead of containing 4 Cob. 5 
lection of Engliſh pieces, as they came from the 
bens of the original authors, exhibit only 
4 Medley of ſuch pieces, as they are man- 
gled and disfigured by N n or 
want of Judgment, N 5 

Solex haye bean FT IM ſo N in eonfulticles 
or ſo totally unacquainted with the Englifh Cl 

- kics, that they have \ſervilely.copied- 150 Collees 
toons of others; and thus, with a peculiar kind of 
|  . effrontery, have given us only an old book undet 

2 new title: his others have been ſo very ſhy 
and delicate in admitting any Eſſays that had” 
been adopted by former Editors, that they have 
filled their works with the gleanings of the 

ines and News- papers, and hence, inſtead 
of the beauties, have preſented us OM with ——— 


Ku of the Siet language. 


3 "Ta un Editor of the preſent Colledion Jas en⸗ 
4 ee to guard againſt all theſe errors. He 
= bs; as far ds the great variety of ſubjects would 
TT admit, arranged his bern in what app 


do him to be the moſt natural order, beginning 
ith a tur * e and . 
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It bas not edge to ink he ) 


improve, and therefore has not altered the 


Cheſterfield, and others; from whom he has bor- 
rowed his Eſſays, but has given the pieces ex- 


actly as they fell from the pens of the original 


— 


language of Addiſon, . Johnſon, Hawkeſworth, - 


FT Sd -and- as they are to be found in . > 


laft and moſt correct Editions of their works. 


HI has carefully conſulted the beſt En aum | 


writers, and from them has ſelected ſuch mate. 


rials as he thought to be moſt p for form- 


ing a Collection for the uſe 3 chools, But 


though he has taken his pieces from the ori inal 
Authors, he: has not been ſo apprehenſive of in- 


curting the imputation of plagiariſm, as to re. 


Je& any. Eſlay, merely becauſe it had been adopt- b 2 


ed by others. At the ſame time he can truly 
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ſay, that he has never admitted any Effay ſolely 


on-that ot, and not unleſs it had alſo the 


ſanction, not onl "7 of his own judgment, but of | . A 


the judgment of thoſe, of whoſe taſte and dif. 


cernment he has a much higher opinion TS 
preſumes to entertain of his own, and Bake 


names, were he at Ii to mention them, 


would, with 


* 4 0680. he has exerted his udo ilitics 
to W the Sale Preceptor, what, he hopes, 


„ wo 
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every candid and n reader, EY 
be no ſmall recommendation to his work. 
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| yponexamihation, it will be found to be, the 
' moſt regular and complete Collection of the 
| jpg that has ne. . in us : 


Language. - MET: TY 


Pp, S. The Editor ths leave: IIA to * 
N that he has purpoſel omitted inſerting 
 - any poetical pieces in this Co lection, becauſe e 

could not admit a ſufficient number to * 
any rational end; the ſmall number of ſuch 
Pieces, Which he has ſeen in former Collections 
of this kind, being calculated, in his opinion, 

| father for they, . real uſe. He propoſes, 
however, if this work ſhould meet with à favour- 
able reception, to publiſh a Collection conſiſting 
© entirely of poetical pieces, as he has always look- 
ed upon the frequent readir of poetry to be the 
bdeſt means of enabling youth to ob ſerve the juſt 
Emphaſis and accent, rg to e m 
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-CONSIDER an human ſoulavithbut 3 
like marble in the quarry, which ſbews none i its 
inberent beauties, until the {kill of the poliſhes 
'fetcehe&'out the colours, makes the. ſutface —— a 
ind diſcovers 28 ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vein, 
that runs through the body of it. Education, after the 
ſame manner W vit L upon a nubile mind, draws 
out to view latent virtue and . 
Without, Ten ber are nover able 10 make _ 
ce, = £7 LOT 89 UORIHT nene 
Tr my ay reader will f me leave to change the alluſion 

ſo bend upon him, I mall make uſe of the fame inſtancre * 
to Iluſtrate the - Fo of education; which Ariſtotle has 
brought to" explain his doctrine” of ſubſtantial G 
* Weg . lies hid i row e of) — 84 5 

e; and't e art of t fatuary only clears t 

f ſuperf vous matter, and removes the ru Phe bi Hes | 

is in the tone, che ſeulptor only finds it. What eg 2 
ture is to a block of marble; education is to an human ; 
ſoul. Ab philoWpher che ſaint; : or the nero the wife, 
1 or the n ä a 
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„„ _, THE'POLITE PRECEPTOR. 
|. ...cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might 


"have dif-interred, and have brought te light, I am 


pre” therefore much delighted with reading the accounts of 


ſavage nations, and with contemplating thoſe virtues 
nes oy w_ and n ; to 8 exert- 
ing ifHIf in fierteneſs, Fefolution in obſkmac wiſdom 1 
| ning, atience YE lonitets and d. air. | "43 
Mus paſſions operate varioMly, and appear in dif- 
- ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or 
leſs erer and f ivy ron. are” one hears of 
negroes, who upon the death of their maiters, or upon 
changi ng their ſervice, hang themſelves upon the nex 
tree, as it frequently happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, co 


iz A ee itſelf in ſo dreadful a manner? what migh 
t 


not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul which appears in theſe 
poor wretches on many occaſions, be raiſed to, wert it 


rightly cultivated? and what colour of excuſe can there 


be for the contempt. with which we treat this part of 
our ſpecies? that we ſhould not put them upon the 
common foot of humanity, that we ſhould only ſet an 
inſignificant ſine upon the: man who Mmurders t 
— that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut che 
ff from the proſpects of happineſs in another werd, 


0 
well as in this, and deny them that which we look ups 


as the proper means for attaining it. 

I.r is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in 
thoſe parts of the world where wiſdom and knowledge 
>. _ eee en e D — <p 
; e parts; ſeve oor uninitructed perions, Who are 
but little above the inhabitants of — 9 — of which 
I have been here'ſpeaking;-as thoſe who have had; the 
adyan of a more liberal education, riſe. above one 
ſeveral different of perſection. For 
to return to our ſtatue in the block of marble; we ſes it 
«ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough - 
 hewn, and but Juſt-ſketched; into an — ure; 
ſometimes we ſee the man appearing distinctly in Sf his 
limbs and features, ſometimes e find the figure wrought 

a _ a great elegancy, but ſeldom meet with any to 
which the hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give 
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be not comple d. muſt always ſuffer for 
want of ha nd 8 to ſubmiffiveneſs. . My 
ma therefore e family without contray! 
nd except that my retained. ſome au 
in n the Rally and now, _ 9 — after a ſupernumerai 
bottle, . 8 0 8-glaſs or china diſh to prove "4 
whole 
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hy, and. 8 were continued or e . 
her diſcretion. 


HE erefe thoug | herſelf entitled to the fur 
intending 4 of h. 8 father 
ind ien of the parſon, | aipdy pr died that 
500 ent to ſchool, Vry pars ES 


Ihe would nat ſuffer fo ne à child to * m 


W 77 ich 


done ue. A ite eng erh 'It were 
without ſome auk ward uneaſineſs; that 2 
ways putting themſelves into danger by . — 


or vitiating their behaviour with mean company; & 
that, for her part; ſhe would _ olloy me to the 


than fee me teat my 1 ang down 15 

and ſneak about with difty plotted | 8 

my bair unpowdere iy Moe, 8 ae 
MI father wen ty other end in his pro] thai 

15 appear wile and mati yſ fh ac ſince I wa 


1566 e by if e for indeed, he had kn 
Fery few ſtudents char had not ſome ſtiffneſs' in their 
-  manner.' They Prov ity 4 ted, that'a domeſtic tutor 


mould be procured, und Sd an honeſt gentleman of 
mean e ſentiments, but whom 
having pafled the 9 ba 4 ucation, 
they implicit concluded qua "that was 
to be keathed' from $1 1k 115 hug t 2 — ſuf- 


Reiently exalted placed at the 1 With 

Bis ith and ha bor other view than to rm tn his 
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1 15 re ery) 9 th RAG ee. I was furki- 
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titor's arch wh ha was ſeldom mentioned ore me but 
Tor practices to be avoided.” T Was every toniettt atmo- 
riſhed not to lean dn my chatr, eros my legs, or fwing 


my nary like roy 0 and once my mot er very. fe- 
Tiouſly deliberate ngrg total ilmiſen, becauſe ! 
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0 me' that Afternoon be watch her ſquirrett- ro! 
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* converſation" by theſe WHO ert themſelves: barely 
admitted, returned to the adi and! reſolved to do- 
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ſight of a {inmate where had, nor not Nees: for many years, - 
revived in my. of my child- 
hood, Which by a N. TR rig 9 DITA 


ſure from thouſand incidents overlooked by other men, 
I threw myſelf into a ſhort AA a forgeting my age gi 
ang fancying myſelf a ſchoo | 
Tie Tae Was Pang gly fa ſonured by the 

ſaved of fe oh 4 pe derb e fe looks EINE 


that which Ne br in 
— FE 228 55 ky 6 /6-{6 b of th = thrilled through 


every veins: the faded memory of thoſe enjoyments that 
gs $4: me plealdre,.pyt an e ively.colours, an 
ane bene filled my mind. ts 
EI 8 with Bows regret, that I was. e his 
ebgapneſs, © free 0 e the | 
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Ix the morning of life, when the ſoul firſt make 
Nanda rv Fon f OO Fas and 


her entrance into the world, all 
gay z their novelty furpriſes, and every little glitter or 
gaudy colour tranſports the ſtranger. But by d 

e ſenſe grows callous, and we loſe that exquiſite I I 
of trifles, by the time our minds ſhould be ſuppoſed ri 
for rational entertainments; I cannot make this reflec- 
tion without being touched with à commiſerution of that 
ſpecies called beaus, the happineſs ofthoſemen neeeſſarily 

terminating with their childhood; who, from a want of 
knowing other purſuits, continue à fondneſs for the de. 
lights of that age, after the reliſſi of them is decaycd. 
«© PROVIDENCE hath: with a bountiful hand 1 
variety of pleaſures for the various ſtages of life. It bes 
hoves us not to be wanting to ourſelves, in forwardin 
; 5 of ry | 77 den r e minds 

ind a due preparation of each facu the enjoyment 
of thoſe ctje@s' it 
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Fi tis e 2 . 4 he bl 
As our parts open i{pla gentle degrees, we 
rife from tes ee of fen(s. to reliſh thoſe of 
the mind. In the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are ſen- 
ſual delights, which are ſucceeded by the more enlarge 
views and gay portraitures'of a lively imagination; 
theſe give way to the ſublimer pleaſures of reaſon, which. 
diſcover the cauſes and deſigns, the frame, connexion; 
and: ſymmetry of things, and fill the mind wich _ 
contemplation of intellectual beauty, order, and truth, 
Hxxex I regard our publick ſchools and univerſities; 
not only as nurſeries of men for the ſervice of the church 
and ſtate, but alſo as places er to teach mankind 
the moſt refine} luxury, to raiſe the mind to its due per. 


fesction, and gipe it a taſte for thoſe entertainments which 


afford the highẽſt tranſport, without the groſſneis or re- 
morſe that attend vulgar enſoy ments. 
Ix thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the ſweets of ſoli- 
tude, and yet converſe with the greateſt Genii that have 
appeared in every age, wander through the delightful 
* mazes of every art and ſcieneꝑ, and as they gradualby: 
enlarge their ſphere of knowledge, at once fejoice in 
their preſent poſſeſſions, and are animated by theibuund⸗ 
leſs:proſpe&- of future diſcoveries. Theresa generdus 
emulation, a noble chirſt of fame; wigve of Were 
2 A e | nour- 
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man has when he ſecs Ne Wild do a 4 ebe thing, or 

= ſudden damp which ia him when he fears he will 

ſomething unworthy. It is not tobe imagined what 
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rü ro PRECEPTOR. „ 
to be actuated by his deſires, and a ſon, were he to con- 
fult himſelf only, could neither of them behave himſelf 
as he ought to the other. But when reaſon interpoſes 
againſt inſtinct, Where it would carry either out of the _ 
intereſts of the other, there ariſes that happieſt inter- 
courſe of offices between thoſe deareſt relations of 
human life. Phe father, according to the opportunities 
which are offered to him, is throwing down bleflings on 
the ſon, and the ſon endeavouring to appear the worthy 
offspring of ſuch a father. It is after this manner that 
Camillus and his firſt-born dwell together. Camillus 
enjoys a pleaſing and indolent old age, in which paſſion 
is ſubdued and reaſon exalted. He waits the day of his 
diſſolution with a reſignation mixed with delight, and 
the ſon fears the acceſſion of his father's fortune with 
diffidence,, leſt he ſhould not enjoy or become it as well 
as 'his\predeceffor, Add to this, that the father knows 
he leaves a friend to the children of his friends, an eaſy 
landlord to his tenants, and an agreeable companion to 
his 97. vg rar He believes his ſon's behaviour will 
make him only remembered, but never. wanted. 
This commerce is ſo well cemented, that without the 
. of ſaying, Son, be a friend to ſuch a one when 
am gone; Camillus knows, being in his favour is di- 
rection enough to the grateful youth who. is to ſucceed 
him, without the admonition of his mentioning it. 
Theſe gentlemen are honoured in all their neighbour- 
hood, and the ſaine effect which the court has on the 
manners of a kingdom, their characters have on all who. 
live within the influence of them. 
Mx ſon and are not of fortune to communiegte our 
od actions on intentions to ſo 1 — — theſe gentlemen. 
o; but I will be bold to ſay, my ſon has, by the applauſe 
and approbation which his behaviour towards me has 
gained him, occaſioned that many an old man, beſides 
myſelf, has rejoiced. Other mens children follow the 
exampſe af mine, and I have the inexpreſſible happi- 
neſs of overhearing our neighbours, as we ride by, | 
. — children and ſay, with a voice of joy, I bere 
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WENT: the other way: to wiſit Rims ett 
perfect bloom of beauty; is ho oben of dee 
5 — She had a little n 93 
was begging to be very fine, that en. 
and the indulgent mother, at her e res 
queſt, had juſt taken the knots off -her-own head, to 
adorn the hair of the pretty trifler. A ſmiling boy was 
at the ſame time — ala ee is their mo- 
ther's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes the children and ſhe, 
with a delight in her looks which heightened her beauty, 
fo divided her converſation with the two pretty prat- 
ters, as to/make/them”both«equally.Ccheerful.,20{. 1% 4 
As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh, * Mrolzronsb; 
though. ou are an old bachelor, you muſt not laugh at 
erneſs to my children. a not tell my ꝛea- 
der . civi 1 things I ſaid in anſwer to the lady; —— 
matron- like behaviour gave me infinite ſatisfaction: 
ſince I myſelf take great pleaſure in laying with chil- 
dren, ani am ſeldom unprovided of bs or marbles, 
to make my court to ſuch entertaining companions- 
- WHENex is it, ſaid I to myſelf when — was — 4 — that 
the affection of parents is ſo intenſe to their offspring ? 
Is it becauſe they generally find ſuch reſemblances in 
what they have produced, as that thereby they think 
| themſelves — in their es and are willing to 
tranſmit themſelves to futute or is it, becauſe 
they t kits themſelves obliged, by the dictates of huma- 
nity; to louriſh and rear What is placed ſo immedi 
under their protection; and what by their means is 
brought i100 d world; the ſcehe of miſery, of neceflity?: 
Theſe will not come up to it. Is it not rather the good: 
providence of that Being, who in a ſupereminent degree 
protedts and cheriſhes e whole race of mankind, his 
ſons and creatures? - How ſhall we, any other wa 
account fox this natural affection, 1⁰ Gamally difplay 
© throughout every ſpecies of the animal creationg)with 
out which the courſe of, nature would: quickly Fail, = 
every various kind be XG Us Inſtances. of tenderneſs 
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Fos the: moſtsfarage brutes are ſo frequent, that quota- 
N. tations of that Kind ate altogether unneceſſar. 
25 Ir we, who have no particular congern in them, take a 
238 ſecret delight in obſerving the gentle daun of reaſan in 
th babes; if our ars are ſoothed with their halft forming and 


aiming atarticulate foungds; if we are charmed with:their 
pretty mimickry, and ſurpriſed at the uhaxpected ſtarts of 


ad; ¶ wit and cunning in theſe miniatufs of man: what trans 
re- port may we imagine in the breaſts of thoſe, into wum 
to natural inſtinct hath poured tenderneſs and fondneſs for 
was them! how amiahle is ſuch a Meakneſs in human nature! 
no» or rather, how great a weakneſs is it, to give humanity ſo 
he, N reproachful + name ha bare conſideration of paternal 


ity, N affection ſhould methinks create a more gratefuluender - 
rats WE nes in children toward their „than we gentrall: 
{1+ Wee ;: and the ſilent whiſpers of nature be attended ta, 
br, though the laws'of God and man did net hall aloud;: 


Ts ſilent whiſpers: of nature have had a marvel- 
ous power eyen when their cauſtt hath! been 'Y 
here areiſeveral examples in ſtory bf tender friendſhips 


ormed betwixt men, who kne nbi of their near rela- 


1 ion. Such accounts: connrm me in an dpinion I : 
les, ong entertained, that there ĩs à ſympathy betwixt:ſouls, 
„ WE which: cannot-be enplained by theiprejudice of educa - 
hat tion, the ſenſe of duty, or any other human motive. 
ng? THz memoirs of la certain French nobleman; :whreh 
in now lie before me furniſſi me with x very entertaining 


ink inſtance of this ſecret attraction, implantedi hy pro- 
to dence in the human ſoul I er" er n todnforn 
uſe the reader;\thatitheperſorwhoſe:litory: Liam! going to 
na- relate, was one whoſe roving and romantick 2 1 
tely, joined to a diſpoſition ſimgularly amorous, had Jed him 
is through a vaſt: varidty of gallantries and amours- He 
ty? had, in his youth, attended a princeſs of Franes into 
ood: Poland, where he had been entertained bytthe ling her 
zree WO huſband, and married the daughter of a grandes. Upon 
his her death he returned into his native country; Where 
A his intrigues and other misfortunes havingeoniumed bis. 
yed paternal eſtate; che now went:to:take care of the fortune 
th- his deceaſed wife lad left himiin Poland. In yas ee 5 
"API. 


and he was robbed before he reached Warſaw, and: 
1eſs of a fever, hen he met vvith the fallow; 
in which he ſhall relate in his on words. 
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IHA been in this condition for fourdays; hen the 
ecountels of Venoſki paſſed that way. She was informed 
that a ſtranger of faſhion lay ſick, and her charity 
2 25 ford had often-ſeen 
her with my ner ris was nearly related; but 
"when I found ſhe knew me not, I thought ſit to conceal! 
my name. I told her was 4 an; that I had been 
5 — Gr and that if ſne had the charity to ſend me to 
W arſaw, the queen would acknowledge it; I having the 
honour to be known to her een *he:counteſs — 
the goodneſs to take com of me, and orderin 
to be put in a. litter, carrird me to Warſaw, where L 
| l her houſe until my n ſhould * 
Fe for ee co fer my darn phe dt a WoYs 
i My fever increa rm eee ee 
was confined to my n days. When the 
— firſt — . hy young * with her 
about eighiteen years 3 who was much taller and 
better — the Poliſn women generally are. 
yr ore hr fair, her ſkin exceeding fine, and her air 
and ſhape peer beautiful. Arden ſo . ſick as 
to overlook this young beauty; and felt in my heart 
ſuch emotions at the firſt view, as made me fear that all 
my misfortunes had: not armed me ſufficiently apa. 
the charms: of the fair ſen ht, 

HE amiable creature ſeemed afflicted at 3 
and ſhe appeared to have ſo much concern and care for 
me, ag raiſed in mea great inqlination and tenderneſs for 

her. She came every day inta my chamher to inquire 
after my health; Laſked Who ſhe was, and I Was 
ed that ſhe was niece to the counteſs of Menoſki. 
Enix believe that the conſtant fight — This 
charming maid, and the ure I received from her 
careful attendance, contributed more to my recovery 
than alb the medicines the phyſicians gaue me. In ſhort, 
2 fever left me, and I had the ſatisfaction to ſee; the 
ufa creature — in va my recovery: She came to 
grew better; and I already felt a 
Dee teinder affection for her, than I ever 
bore to any oman in my life: when to perceive 
. that her conftant care of me was only a blind, to give 
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to be her lover. He ſeemed to be much about her age, 
pf a brown complexion, very tall, but finely ſhaped: 
Every time ſhe came to ſee me, the young gentleman 
ame to find her out; and they uſually retired to a cor- , 
er of the chamber, where they:ſeemed to converſe wi 
great earneſtneſs. The aſpect of the youth pleaſed 1 
wonderfully; and if I had not ſuſpected that he was 
my e ſhould have taken delight in his perſom and 
friendſhip. | * Nane nt A 
a Tere: both of them often aſſted me if I were in 
reality a German; which when JI continued to affirm, 
they ſeemed very mueh troubled. One day I took no- 
tice chat tie young lady and gentleman, having retired 
to a window, were very intent upon a picture; ànd that 
every now and then they caſt their eyes upon me, as if : 
they had found ſome” reſemblance betwixt that and m 
features. I could not forbear to aſł the meaning of its 
upon which” the lady anſwered, that if 8 a 
French mung fe ſnhould have 1 that I was the 
perſon for whom the picture was drawn, becauſe it ſo 
exactly reſembled me. I defired to fee it. But how great 
was my ſurpriſe! when I found it to be the:very paint- 
ing, which Thad ſent” to the queen; ſrve years before, 
and which ſhe commanded me te get drawn to be on 
to my 1 e 1 the piece, I caſt 
my eyes upon the young lady, a en upon the gen- 
tleman I had beer lover. My heart beat, 
and I felt a ſeeret emotion which filled me with wonder. 
thought I traced in the two young perſons ſome of my 
own features, and at that moment I ſaid to myielf, Are 
not theſe my children? The tears came into my eyes, 
and I was about to run and embrace him; but conſtiain- 
ing myſelf with pain, I aſked whoſe picture it was? The 
maid, perceiving that I could not ſpeak without tears, 
fell a weeping.” Her tears abſolutely confirmed me in 
my opinion, - and falling upon her neck, Ah my dear 
childz' ſaid I, * am your father. I. could ye: no 
more. The youch ſeised my hands at the ſame time, and 
kifling, bathed them with his tears. Throughout my 
life, I never ſelt a joy etjual to this and it muſt be C- 
ed; that nature inſpires more lively motions and pleaſing | 


tenderneſs than the paſſions can poſſibly excite .“. 
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out Iome characters of maids, wives, vid 
| ien ve the imitation of the ſex. She who. ſh 
lead this ſmall il luftrious number of heroines | 
the amiable FivsLIA. * 


1 ies b mat ponche particular Bee er cha” 


it is nece that ſhe is the only 


d oral 
hers: Tais gene ag FipELIA from 
with all the eee 7 and. has viewed = 


rfections with the partiality of a parent, 
388 8 t her accompliſhed aboye the ch children 


_ other: men, porn area never thought-ſhe was come to th 


moſt improvement of which ſhe herſelf was pate, 


This fondneſs has had v/ e 2 a 
Happineſs:;:for:fhe'read * begs tens ſhe ſings, u 
ſpinet and lade th e ut haft petfeQion: And the lad 
_ uſe of alltheſe excellencies,/lis to divert the old man in 
His eaſy: chair, when he is put of the pangs of a c 
mieal Fim is now in the My 
year of ber age; but the application of many lovers, 
ions of life, her quick ſenſe of 1 that is tr 
| —9B— helegant in the enjoymentol c 7 — 
tune are not able to draw hen from en 2 155 0 
old father. Certain it 18, that there i is no nd | 


Ade made Nee ate a father 19.4 


daughter. rer her both with, and without 
to ber ſex . Indlove to qur· wives there is def 
t6 bur ſons there is ambition; but in that to our daug 


ters, there: f is Iomethin which there are no words to ex- | 


prefs. Her life is deſigned wholly, domeſtick, and 6 oy 


| — 16 10 ready a friend and companibn, . eve 


that wales, about a man, is accomp with t 42 85 
of her preſende. Her ſex alſo — ſo — 
poſed td hazatd, both as t fortune and i n that 


there is perhaps a new: cauſe; of fondneſs ariſin 


that conſideration alſo: None but fathers can oy ng 2 
nue ner A cheſe — ſenſations; — 


1 i 


* exemplified in the Coda | 


Fee, OMITTED yet oi yadt 147 Ane 
Pon che ſervice of my female readers, ſhall f | 


... ow vb ops PRECEPTQR: 17 
rs yr ee 2s ma let 
an er — y heard him and ob : 
ſerve upon his tenderneſs towards ber. „ end 
Fin on ber part, as I was going to ſay, a5 20000, 
pliſhed as ſhe is, with all her 5 — and mien, 
employs her whole time in upon her 
father. How have L been 57 to ſee ane of the 
moſt beautiful women the age r ee on her knees. ; 
helping on un old man'sdippert : filiahr — ver 


is what ſhe makes [her diverſion, her buſtne 
glory; When ſhe was aſked by a friend of her deceaſed 
r to admit of che ae 0. her ſon, ſhe anſwered, | 
T hat-ſhe had ai great ref} e gratizude. to her for 
the overtute: in behalf but that 
father“ 1 life ihe would admit 4 heats | 


in bis. circumſtances; : The: lad 
I of —— life with a ſmile; whi oy 
FIp RIAA anſwered with a frankneſs that al | 


dutin 'his life, and the pleaſure of yk that refolu-. 


tion rot anal ter 1 affec- 
tion in its utmoſt beau 2 d not have a more 
lively idea of it than in olding Oy ſerving her 


fan at hid hours df ri r and reſt. 28 IT "> 175 
Wu the general of 1 
MG ata creme fireparing-for balls; 2 — : 
for a: young lady, who::cquid be regarded among tha 
foremoſt in theſe either for her perſon, wt, fore 
Nm entorꝛ 
oth | talnments, 


\ 


—_ kainmonts,/toſweetenithe heavy -hvurs of a decrepid 
rent, yy tn pr 'truly-heroic;- | FapsLIA Gs 
the duty of a nurſe with all che beauty of 4 bride; nor 


does ſhe neglect her perſon, becauſe of her attendance 
on him, hen he is too ill to receive 8 


ſhe may make an app * 013-3161 T2064 1 
e bum, — up her yduth, does not think 
it any to add to it the ſpoiling of her 


dreſs! 2—.— ecactneſs in het habitꝭ convince 


her Kicker: of the alacrity of her mind and ſhe has of 


all women the 5 foundation for affetting the praiſe 

of a ſeeming n ce. What adds to the entertain. 

ment of the een a e that Frm where merit 
_ ani} fortune —. 5 ; viaſs _ 
"al voyer the — ofrher! Son 
ſpinet the: only for ee eis 


ond 
2 «11 tr 5 28 


Fain 
es ſhe de 
— SIneE 


to im the 


csg 
breeding and gallantry, would be aftoniſhed. to 
Woes 9 — —— . 
= Tan e are 8 

1 3 — — merit; 


4 of che abſent yr ra Wag rn 2 
14 ut n, 8 *¹ 
treated of a8 fatural ee all which 
is owing to he genius-of FipeL1a, who at — 
ber father's way to another world gaſy, and herſtlf ca- 
pable of being an honour to his name in chi oily 2c 
| 5400 28 2 ; 11 N V 12 16G 4 FP Ar 4 11 LY U * a0 - 


beten cart. pitt lo el r bas: ol aid werrte 


3 a IN bad EFF BO TS ef INDOLENGE,. 
7, TConnoitetps; No wig nn 


N 0 oder di ition or turn of mind ototallyim- 
2 nenen or all the ſocial offices of liſe, as In- 
dolence. An idleman.ic a me blank in the-ctcation 
he ſtems made for no end, and lives to no purpoſe. 


* cannot en himſelf in any employment or 
1 will never have diligence enough to 


ein | | follow 


Ireithere — — Suns as of the Faylts 


Þ = Army = o3@x w way pw mw od WwglOoggyhgnrgcg 


Glos its he eee bl for he 
will never purſue it: he muſt be a bad huſban king for be ; 
and relation, for ha will not take the leaſt pains 2 pre- 
deve his wil children, and family from ſtarving: and 
he muſt be a worthleis friend. for he would — his 
hand from his boſom, ta prevent the deſtruction 
of the univerſe; If he is bern „ he will remain ſo 
all his life; — he will pro end in 2 ditch, or at 
the gallows: if — 2 
rupt: and if he is a perſon of fortune, his ſtewards will 
acquire immenſt enen and he himſelf prebops wil 
= 1 | £4 ch 4 4 Fw Gn 
Ir Rei at nature I not ring 
into tho world in a ſtate of but has leſt 55 | 
a capacity of improvement; —— tote 
timate, chat we. ſhould labour to render ourſrlves eur 
cellent. + Very few; are ſuch ahſolute idiots,” as not ta 
be nble to beconie at leaſt decent, if not eminent; in 
their ſeveral ſtations, by unwearied and keen appliea- 
tion: nor are there any > poſlafied: of ſuch tranſcendent 
genius and: —_— as to: render all pains and d1b I 
unneceſl; Perſeverance: will, overcome: diff 


—— over — — — — 
but en myſelf with a more modern and familiar 


inſtance. Being at Sadler's Wells a few nights ago, 
I could not but admire the ſutpriſuig feats © 1 
there eæhibited, and at the ſame time * 
incredible) pains and labour it muſt —— ap | 
formers, to arrive at —— n 
ſuch various and unnatural contertions: But: I was 
moſt taken with the ingenious artiſt, ho, after; 
— to each foot, 58 ſame — — h _ - 

with great propriety, pla a 5 0n his 
head; played ſeveral tunes, — na as regular 
triple peals and Bob Majors, as the bays — Chrifts 
Church Hoſpitaly all which he effected by the due Jerky 
ing of his arms and nodding his head back 


* S — 
oy 
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Por y his head in another way, he have 
n as deep a ptoficient in numbers as ors uxton Mu 
or at leaſt a tolerable modern rhimer, of which he is 
now. no bad emblem: and i our fine ladies would: uſe 
equal diligence, they might faſhion their minds as fuc- da 
_ _ceſsfully;*as Madam Catharina diſtorts her body. itt 
2 TwgRE is not in the world a mere uſeleſs idle ani, 
than he who contents himſelf with being merely a gen- Nc 
tleman. He has an eſtate, therefore e will not en- 
to acquire xnowledge: he is not to labour in 
any vocation, therefore he will do nothing. But the 
misfortune | is, that there is no ſuch thing in nature as ne- 
8 and that abſolute idſemeſs is impracticable. Wh: 
who does no good, „will certainly do — undo! 
wing if it is not ſtored with uſefuſ knowledge; will ti. 
neceſſariſy become a ma of :nonfenſe and, triſles: 
Wherefore a gentlemhn; . to riſe 
9 his Hop, ——— is trade, ſhould always 
ſome ways of employing his time to advantage: 
If he makes no advances in wiſdom, 3 
more and more a ſlave to folly; and he: 7 obs 
becauſe he has nothing todo, will — — 
„or at beſt ridicutbus and contemptible. 
= E-ro/ notknow a more melancholy object a man 
of an; honeſt heart and fine natural abilities; wWhoſe good 
A aalities are thus deſtroyed by Indolence. 3 
is a conſtant plague to all his friends and acquaintance; 
__ with-all the means in his er of adding to their hap: l 
pineſs; and fuffers himfelf' to rank an the loweſt 
2 when he 2 render himfelf conſpicuous tl 
among the higheſt: Nobody ng is moreuniverſa}ly beloved; Il ſc 
and more —— avo friend Careleſs. Il 2: 
le is an humane man,who never — eficentaction; 
and 4 mam of unſhaken integrity, on whom it is im- 
le to depend. Wich the pelt head, and the beſt I C 
t, he regulates his conduct in che moſt abſurd man- 
ner, — requently injures his friends; for whoever 
. to do juſtice to himſelf, muſt inevitably Wrong 


thoſe with whom he is conn ; and ĩt is by 3 
1 mſelf. 


e maxim, that an idle man hurts nobod but hi 
Varus then is not to be conſillered in the light of 
A ö as che 
$2315 exertion 


— 


Fi POLITE PRECEPTOR, 21 
xertion of our faoulties in doing good: as Titus, when 
avec had let a day lip, undiſtinguiſhed by ſome act of vir- 


on; ue, cried out? I have loſt a day. If we regard our 

e is ime in this light, how many days ſhall we look back 
uſe pon as irretneveably loſt? and to how narrow a com- 
uc-Waſs would ſuch a method of calculation frequently re- 
Nuce the longeſt. life? If we were to number our days, 
al, e as We have applied them to virtue, it would 
en- Nocœaſion ſtrange fevolutions in the manner of reckoning 
en · The ages of men. We; ſhould: ſee ſome few arrived to 2 
in good old age in the prime of their youth, and meet with 
the everal young fellows of fourſcorſſee. 
ne- AGREEABLE to this way of thinking, I remember to 
dle. haye met wich the epitaph of an aged man, four years 


old; dating his exiſtence from the time of his reforma- 
tion from evil courſes. The inſcriptions on moſt tomb · 
ſtones commemorate no acts of virtue performed by the 
perſons who lie under them, but only record, that they 
were born one day, and died another. But I would fain 
have thoſe people, whoſe lives have been uſeleſs, ren, 
dered of ſome ſervice after their deaths, by affording leſ- 
ſons of inſtruction and morality to thoſe — — < 
them. Wherefore I could with, that, in every pariſh; 
ſeveral aeres were marked out for a new and-ſpacious 
Burying- Ground: in which every perſon, whoſe re- 
mains are there depoſited; ſhould have a ſmall ſtone laid 
over them, reckoning their age, Pyar to the man 
ner in which they have improved or abuſed the time al- 
7 them in: their —4— 5 eee 
plate on a cofſin might be the 3 eft panegyric whi⸗ 

the deceaſed could receive; and a little ſquare ſtone, in- 
ſcribed with Ob. Ann. Ætat. 80, would be a nobler eulo - 


s. gium, than all the lapidary adulation of modernepitaphs. 


eſt On a LAZY and TRITLIR S DISPOSITION. 

r Lend CHESTER ELEL D'S Letten?) 

ng I E are two ſorts of underſtandings; , one, of - 
1 Which hinders a man from ever being:canfider- 

able, and the other commonly makes him ridioulao; 

of F 1 mean the laay mind; and the trifling nn . 
n N HA | Es PRI ett) ours: 


— 


„ THE: POLITE ; PREQBPTOR. 


Yours, I hope, is neither: The la mind will not take 
the . to the —.— of ans thing ; but, 


diſeouraged by the firſt difficulties, (and — thing 


worth knowing or having is attended with ſome 


hort, contents itſelf with eaſy, eee — 


perficial knowledge, and prefers a reat egree of ig- 
- to a ſmall of ene Theſe people 
either think, or repreſent, moſt thi as imp ible ; 


whereas few 1things are ſo, to ind ivity. 


But ditficulties ſeem to them impofübilitie ar at leaſt 


tend to think them ſo, by way o — for 


their lazineſs. - An hour's attention to the ſame object 
is too laborious for them; they take every thing in the 
lient in which it at feſt pinion itſelf, never, oonſider it 


in all its different views; and, in e thin Ws 
thorough. Theiconſequence of this is, that when 
come to ſpeak u ne? co ſubjects. before peo dere = 4 
have conſidered with attention, — iſcover 
their own ignorance: and lazineſs, and emlelves 
open to anſwers that. put them in confu "eng | 
Do not then be diſcouraged. by the firſt. liffculiies 
bur: conra audentior ito; and reſolve to go to the bot- 
tom of all thoſe things, which every r ought to 
know well. Thoſe arts or ſciences, which are peculiar 
to certain profeſſions, need not be deep! 1 known. by thoſe 
who are not intended for thoſe profe 
ſtance; fortification: and navigation; of both which, a 


ſuperficial and general knowledge, ſuch as 2 common if 


courſe of converſation, with a very lice enquiry 2 
your part, will give you, is ſufſicient. Thou 558 
way, a little more knovyledge of fortification aL Des wa 
ſome uſe to you; as the events of war, in 
many of the terms of that ſcience occur 1 — 
common converſations; and one would be ſorry to ſay, 
Like the Marquis de Maſcarille, in Moliete's recieuſes 
drcules, when he hears of ung demie Lune; Aa fai 


& ttoit bien une Lune toute entiere. But thoſe things which Wi 
: 2 gentleman, independently of profeſſion, ſhould It 


„he ought to know well, and dive into all * 
depths of them. Such are langu hiſtory, and 
graph aten modern; — 525 olo — ration: 


Sies r 5 and _ YOU: particular — 


ons. As for in- Woiy 


* 5 tions, 


» 
" * 
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Py: Win and military ſtate of every country 

n This, 1 ate is a. pretty large circle of 
nowl ger attended with ſomedifficulties, andi . mule 
dme trouble; which, however, 22 active and 
r Y So and be amply. repaid 
Trzetrifling and frivolous mind is always dale, but | 
o little purpoſez it takes little objects for great ones, and 

rows away upon trifles 155 time and attention, Which 
nly important things deſerve. | Koick-knac ks, butter- 
lies, ſhells, inſects, &c. are the objects of their moſt 
-r10us reſearches,” They contemplate the dreſs, not the 
haracters, of the company they keep. They attend more 
o the decorations of + play, than to the ſenſe of it; anc 


o the ceremonies of a court more than to its CRS. 5 
uche eee of ang hi grab : a 


W 


pions; No 17. 6 del. 


. advantages. "ch. a 18 ber [NY i 

tion of che Earch hich we inhabit with 2 

ot} he other Planets, afford ch emp loyment. 

ematical ſpeculation, * which! it hag 1 Sore 

hat no other conformation of the ſyſte 8 1 
t 


given ſuch commodious di Ar of ligh 


or — j fertility and er to fo great a part 1 | 


a rev — e... 
Ir may Bars obſerved by e with 
qual reaſon, that our globe ſec d for 
the reſidence of | Hy; here tex or a : tho 
ow whoſe 3 4 to himſelf to a higher. and 
happier ſtate of exiſtence, by untemitted vigi ance 
caution, and activity of 1 I 8 
Tux duties required, of man are Ran human . 
ture does not willingly performs, and ſuch. as thoſe are 


inclined todelay:who yet intend ſometime to fulfil 8 
It was therefore nec we that this univerſal [alone 

_— be countyntjes * 22 1 1 
wa into reſolve; at ger 

tion ſhould be always i * AY * ee 


curity ex ren 
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244 TE POLITE PRECEPTORT - 
| To this end allithe appearances'ofi nature Unifeymi) 
eonſpire. Whatever we ſee on every ſide, reminds us of 
the lapſe of time uind the flux of life. be Yay and ni . 
fucceed each other, -the-rotation-of . diver 
the year, the ſun riſes, attains the meridian, beinen and 
ſets; and the moon e. night changes its form. - 
”Towday hus beet canfidann ava mays Gd year, 
| and the year as the repreſentation of lifes The morn- 
ing anſwers to the ſpring, and che ſpring to childhood 
and youth; the noon correſponds: to the ſummet, and 
che lummer to the ſtrengch of manhood. The evening 
2 — emblem of autumn; and autumn of declining life. 
i e en he ee ee dee, 
der inwhi powers Are 
and the winter poines out the time when life hall ceaſe, 
1 | with its hopes and. pleaſures. Fennel #30: 0 hooded 
| that is carried forw d, owever ſwiftly, by. ; 
motion equable and eaſy, ves not the change of 
| ler but by the variatian of objects. If the wheel of 
| which rolls thus filently along,” paſſed on through 
| Wade uiſhable uniformity; eee never ma 5 
99 — to the end of the'courſe;-: If one hour 
Hke another; If the paſſage of the ſun did not Qherwithac 
the reſt y is watin gif the change of ſeaſons did not im- 
i pon us the dä of the year, quantities of dura- 
1 — equal to 1 years Neuf glide unobſerved. 
Tf the! ja me wie not varioullycoloured, ve 
ous are diſcern their departure or ſucenſſion, but 
ild live thoughtleſs of the ——— and careleſs of the 
e, Wirndut Will and perhaps without power th com: 
pote the peri of life, or compare the time which id 
8 ready Joſt with that ed may 9 y remain. 
„ BN the courſe of time is ſo viſt ly marked, that it is 
even obſeryed by the birds of” 1 „and by nations 
Who have raiſed their minds very] ittle above — 2 
| phe there are human beings, whoſe/language does 
5 zem with words nch they can number 
| = have fead of hopeſthat have not marniev/forſi c 
3 Rs Night;'for Summer àznd Winter? b. 
l Pr it is certain that theſe aditionitions” bf nature, a: 
|  S$Howeverfortibk, however iriportuſtate;! are too often fe 
l 1 and * many — aa EaTt = p⸗ 
; Courſe 
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n POLITE 'PRECEPTOR. , 3x 
ppear to haue little ſenſibility :of” the 
— peprerate x 
he negletts; cuery man has faults to conquer whiehihe - 
delays-toicombat..- 3. 10. hab odT 01 br igortii,: 


ef 
fects bf time, that things)necellary and certain often 


Turptize us like unexpeRed Contingencies: We leave the 


beauty in hen bloom; and; after an abſence of * | 


years, wonder, at our return, to find her # aded. 128 


meet thoſe whom we left children, and can ſcarcely 


perſuade ourſelves to treat them as men. The traveller 


viſits in · age thoſe countries thrö which he rambled in 
his youth and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
The man of buſineſs; wearied with unſatisfactory proſ- 
perityy-retifes to the: town of his nativity, and expects 
to play away the laſt yrars with the companions of his 
childhood and recover youth in the fields where he 
, 303905 oh; 
Font this inateention, ſo general and ſo miſchievous, 
let it'beeyery man's ſtudy to exempt him elf. Let him 
that daſires to ſee others Happy, matce haſte to gi vv uchile 
his gift dan be enjoyed, and rememher that every m0 
ment af delay takes: away ſomething from the value of 
his: benefations/:! And let him who purpoſes his o.] n 
happineſs, reflect, thut while he forms his purpoſe the da 
rolls on; und the night cometh iuben no mam cum work « 
14,94 3887-7 td nt nan 4D nee 


e 1DHhnrupt ow. 3207 
The FOLLY-of M19 penn inc TIME); 
1, 500 eee enen 
ande 203 1 33 . N. 10686 a 
A J ancient unreaſonably diſcontented at che 
preſent᷑ ſtare vPthings, hich his ſyſtem of 'op?- 
nioſs obliged him to repreſent in its worſt form, hius ob- 
ſer ved of we earth, Plat its grenter part is red 
by the uninhabitable oetan; that — — reſt ſome is en- 
cumbered with naked mountains] ard ſome loſt under 
barren fands; ſome/feorched with unintermitted heat, 
and ſome petriſied with perpetual froſt ; fo that only a 
few regions! remain fbr che production of Fruits, tbe 
paſture of cattle, and theuccommoedationiFman.”? = 


hn 
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Tas ſame obſervation ma y be transferred tothe time 
| allotted: us in our [preſent „When we have de- 
ductted all that is abſorbed inflecpcall that is inevitably 
appropriated to the demands of nature, or i ly 
engroſſed by the tyranny of cuſtom; all «that: ;paſles i in 
regulating the ſuperficial decorations of life,:or is given 
up in the reciprocations: of civility to Ace ef 
others; all that is torn from us by the violence of diſ- 
eaſe, or ſtolen imperceptibly 7 une and lan- 
guor; we ſhall hnd that part of our ion very fmall 
of Which we ean truly call ourſelves maſters, or 
which ve can ſpend wwholly: at gur oven choice. Many 
f . e e are loſt in a rotation of petty cares, in à 
onſtant ręcurrence of the ſame employments ; many of 
0. DROP for eaſe or happineſs are always exh 
the preſent day; and a great part of ur exiſtence 
25 no 2252 purpoſe, than ar Ain us lunge 
joy the reſt; 
"Ov the en wontents which: aro leſt. iner diſn 
it way teaſonably be expected, that we ſhould be 75 
gal, as to let none of them ſlip from us e ome 
equivalent; and perhaps it might be found, that as the 
earth, however ſtraitened- by rocks and waters, is da- 
To] padle of army, windy thay all its inhabitants are able 
| conſume, our lives, though much contracted, by in- 
crlental diſtraction, e yet aber us a large ſpace ya- 
Lant to the . reaſon and eee. that we et 
nat time, but ce, for great 
that we ſquander much 10 our allowance, even While 
we think ſparing and inſufficient”, {7 +5 4151 
"HIs natural an d neceſſary comminution afovr lives, 
perhaps, often makes us inſenſible of the ne ligence 
with which we ſuffer them to ſlide away, Wel never 
conſider ourſelves as poſſeſſed at once of time ſufficient 
for any great deſign, and Germ . ourſ Wes in 
for ee „ 2 K it un to 
take an account 1 canton. mo 
Which, e ee have produc 7 5 
adyantage, and which werr expoſed to a . 
chances of diſturbance and. interruption. 10 
I is obſervable, that either by nature or by abi, 
our faculties are fitted. to * of A W 
Er Wo was 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR »- 
which 'we adjuſt great things by diviſion, and little 
things by accumulation.” Of excenſive ſurfaces we can 
only take'# ſurvey, as the parts ſucceed one another; 
Fon. Atoms we cannot perceive, till they are united into 
maſſes. Thus we break the vaſt periods of time into cen- 
turies and years; and thus, if we would know the 
amount of moments, we muſt agglomerate them into 

Tus proverbiat oracles of our parſimonious anceſtors 
have informed us, that the fatal waſte of fortune is by 
ſmall expences, by the profufion' of ſums too little ſingly 
to alarm our caution, and which we never fuffer our- 
ſelves to conſider together. Of the ſame kind is the 
prodigality of life; he that hopes to look back hereafter 
with latisfaction upon paſt years, muſt learn to 'know 
the preſent value of ſingle minutes, and endeavour to 
let no particle of time fall uſeleſs to the. ground. 
1 Ir is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to the attainment 

of any new qualification, to look upon themſelves” as 
required to change the general courſe of their conduct, 
to difmiſs buſineſs, and exclude pleaſure, and to devote 
ne their days and nights to a particular attention. But all 
bi common degrees of excellence are attainable at a lower 
die price; he that ſhould ſteadily and reſolutely aſſign to any 
ſcience or K Foc. thoſe interſtitial vacancies which 4 
intervene in the moſt crowded variety of diverſion vt 
employment, would find every day new irradiations of 
bil knowledge, and diſcover how much more is to be 
ue hoped from Oy and perſeverance, than from yio- 
lent efforts, and ſudden | 


A deſires; efforts Which are ſoon 

Ves; remitted When encounter difficulty, and deſires 

| hich, if they are indulged too often, will ſhake off 

: he authority of reaſon,” and range capriciouſſy from 

5 ii [NT eee I we 
HE di ion to r ev er t deſign to * 

J doſtime of Teifure, and a ſtate of ſettled dar err pro- 


ceds generally from a falſe eſtimate of the human powers. 
If we accept thoſe gigantick and ſtupendous 2 ces 

ho are ſaid to graſp a ſyſtem by intuition, and d 
forward from one ſeries of concluſions to another, with- 
dut 2 lend ſteps through intermediate propoſitions, the 
noſt ſucceſsful ſtudents 1571 their advances I | 
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2 T POLITE PREQEPTOR: 
ledge by ſhort f iyhts, ee each, \which the mind 
ma lie at reſt, For every ling 17 80 progrefhion a ſhor 
time is ſuffcient ; and it is only 100 9k den- 

ever that time is afforded, it be well employ 
FER W minds will be long confined to- levers: and TY 
rious., meditation; and 1 A ſucceſsſu Ke ap 
knowledge has been made, the Wannen ene 18 
with the contemplation of his con 1580 21 
eier Nr roving ws? g vo the Ne eee 7 =_ 
come familiax, is curioſity calls upon or 
gratifications.. Whether the time of intermiſſion is ſpent 
in company, or in-ſolitude,- in neceſſary buſineſs, or in 
voluntary levities, the underitandingi is equally abſtracted 
from the object of enquiry; but, perhaps, if it be de- 
tained' by occupations leſs ple „it era 18 A An to 
fudy with greater alaerity, than wh itis 18 | with 
ideaſ pleaſures; -and ſurfeited With int 5 5 of ap- 
rer 2 wth 105 ſuffer — 9 
;X cied impoſſihilitieg, may, ſomet —— 18 
ats invigorated by the . of exerting: them in 
ſhortintetvals, as the force of a current is dae by 
the contraction of its channel. ah 
FRom fame cauſe like this, ithas 3 pt ceded, 
that among thoſe who have contributed to the eber; 8 
ment of learning, W haveriſen to eminencein £ 
ſition to all the obſtacles which external circum 
could place in their way: amidſt the tumult of, 9 5 ky 
_ thediſtreſſes of poverty, or the: diſſipation gf: a Wan-! h 
dering and unſettled ſfate. A great hart df the life off © 
Eraſmus was one continual per e i fupplied 
with the gifts of fortune, and led from city: . city; and 1 
from kingdom to eh. by the hopes of patrons. andi :2 
_ preferment, hopes h. always flattered always 
dieceived him; he yet found means by unſhaken con- '* 
ſtancy, and. ar vigilant: improvement, of. thoſe hours, ad! 
which, in the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs. ater. will 52 


remain \ unengaged, to.write, more than another. in thq <<? 
 ſamecondition; would have hoped to read. + Compelled s 

dy want to attendance and (ſolicitation, and ſo. much ha 
verſed in common lifa, that he has tranſmitted to us the Lie 
moſt perfect delineation of the manners of his age, h: o 
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t6 3 that be win ſtand ; for ever in the firſt rank of 
literaty herbes. How this proficiency was dbtained h 
ſufficiehtly*difcovers,: by informing us, that the P 
2 roſe Hogs of his moſt celebrated performances, — 
by hith on the road to Italy; ue um iſlud tem- 
1 1 eq elne, villiterdtrs fubulir terrererur; 
Jeſt the hou WRC he was obliged to ſpend on horfe: 
ww fhould'be tattledawaywithoutregard toliterature.? 
„ philoſopher expreſſed in his motto; that 
hrs ate; an eſtate indeed, which Will prö- 
dus see Without cultivation; but will always 
abundantly repay the lab6urs' of induſtry; and fatisfy 
the moſt extenſiye deſires, if no part of it he ſuiſteròd to 
lie waſte by negligence,” to be overcrun with eee | 
1 80 or laid s ſhew eee for! uſe. 
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„bond CHESTEREIELD'S, Letters]. eg 4/3 
HERE ie nochigg Which. J more with that you - 
mould knew, and which fewer people 7 know, 
Ky. the true uſe and value ener is . 
body's mouth; but in few people 5 ice. Every 701 
ee away his whole lace : ious added Bee 
owever, ſome trite common- place entence, 
there lar millions, 'to robe; at once, he cf which : 
oy Wer vor 9 time. he eri Novice, ws a 
Europe, have ſome inge $ Iinſcript on to that effeck; 
ſo that nobody fe coder heirs nit Nane bear- 
ing an e daily, how neceſſar Ie empl 
wells and how irrecoverabhe it is if loft s all theſe 
editors! are uſtlefs, ' Where theres is Powe a) Fand'of | 
good ſenſe and reaſon to ſuggeſt them, rather than re- 
beĩve them. 1015 che manner in which you now wag 
that you employ your time," I flatrer ei that y 
have that gag; that is Bj 5 — * = 


rich indeed. 1 4b Hot, "the pk, 
CREW eſlay* upon the iſe, 55 Abus Rats "34 
Sire your me bit WAY regard 46 de der ene 
25 Dar period of oy long time wary; 1 * let 
3 ve 
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. | have. before. you; I mean, the next two years. Re- 
member then, that whatever knowledge vou do no 
ſolidly 1 the foundation of before you are ei __ 

you will never be maſter of while you breathe, Know- 
6 ge is a ee and e retreat and ſhelter 

for us de age; and 955 plant it 

2 while young, it will give us no ſhade when we grow 

6 old. 1 neither FEUD expect from you,, great ap- 

| _ plication to books, after ou are once, thrown out into 

the great world. 1 know it is impoflible ; and. it may 
even, in ſome caſes, be. im r; this, "therefore, is 
your time, and Fon on] | or unwearied and un- 
anterrupted application. If you a ſhould ſometimes. think 
it a little laborious, e r, that labour i is the una- 
| voidable fatigue of aneceflary journey. The more hours 

j a day you travel, the ſooner you will be at your jour- 

= ney's end... The.ſooner. you- are qualified for your li- 

bl berty, the ſooner you ſhall have it; and your manumiſ- 
ſion will entirely depend upon the manner in which you 
_ the intermediate time, I think 1 offer you a 

very good bargain, when I tomiſe you, upon my word, 

_ - that, Len will jt every thing that I.would have Ne 
dg, wy are eighteen, I will. do . OG. 
You wo Wo, me GG ever afterwards, 
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17 1 4 f us complain of the 3 i time, 
AY 'Y faith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with., Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent 
either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing. to 
the purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do. 
We are dar 3 our days are few, and act - 
1 though there woul no = of them, That 
noble philoſopher has es our inconſiſtency with 
ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe yarious turns of 
| expreionand GE 1 en 1 
A 22 POCO e e 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR: 31 
- - Lorrinconſider mankind/aswholly inconſiſtent with: = 
ot itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 
N, Though we ei x. end at the. ſhortneſs of life, m_ 
neral, we are withing-eyery period of it at an end. I he 
er minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of buſineſs, 
| then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, 
men to retire. : Thus although the whole of life is al- 
P- WE lowed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of 
© it appear long and tedious. We are for lengthening. 
Your ſpan in general, but would fain contract che parts 
is il of which it l FFC 
well fatisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies 
5 between the preſent moment and next quarter- day. 
The politician would be contented to loſe three years 
rs in his life, could he place things in the poſture which 
; he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch à revolution of 
time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his ex- 
i- iſtence all the moments that are to paſs away before 
01 if the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our time runs, 
we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our lives, that 
it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of the 
Ou day hang upon our hands; nay, we wiſh away whole 
ory 'and travel through time as through a; country 
led with many wild and empty waſtes, which we 
would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſ 
veral little ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt which 
are diſperſed up and down in it. e 
Ir we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, 
we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are meer gaps 
| and chaſms, which are. neither filled with pleaſure nor 
_ WW buſineſs. I do. not however include in this calculation 
ns the life: of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry of 
affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always engaged 
* in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not do an unac- 
40 ceptable piece of ſervice to theſe perſons, if I point out 
28 to them certain methods for the filling up their empry -, 
. {paces of life. The methods I ſhall propoſe to them 7 
ith are a8 fo ow * ” (4 | I | g 5 M 3 4 a RB 
or The kek is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt general 
$0) If acceptation. of the 2679. That particular ſcheme which 
17 comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give — 
0 n e e man buſineſs 
* | . 


more 
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more thafi the moſt active ſtation of life. paeife e 
orant, relieve the needy, comfort theraflljfted, late 
ties that fall in our ee abmdiſt everda of our lives. 

A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 

fierceneſs of a party; yibP, oingjuſtice tothe charter of 


2 deſerving man; of ſoftening the. enuious, e 
: care 


the angry, and recti the . p Whi 
aer ee wi 
14 reat action toi: can 
2 with di ſeretion. 1 ene eee 5 
* Tux isanother'bindlof Virtue that wo find e 
ment for thoſe retired hours;in\whichive ate altogether 
left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of co ra may and conver- 
ſation; I mean that-intercourſt ' communicatibn 
which every reaſonable ereature ought to maintain with 
the great author of his beingi The man who lives un- 
der an ——— ſenſe of the diviie preſence kedps up 4 
perpetual cheerfulneſs of tem NN big _ every) mo- 
ment the fatisfaction uf thin foin company 
with his deareſt and beſt of ng OE \ Phe time never 
lies heavy upon him: it is impoſſible for him to be alone. 
His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt unactive. 
He no ſooner ſte me outiof cke world but his heart burns 


with devotion, ſwells wich hope) and triumphs inithe 


_ conſciouſneſs of that preſence dich every where ſur- 


rounds him; or, on the-vontrary;/ ae eee fear' 
22 ies apptcherifions; to great ſupporter 


exiſtenn ee. 1 he eh J ei nen ow 
po HAVE. here only. conſidered the neceſſity :ofarmman's 
being virtuous,” that he may have ſomething to do but 
if we conſider further, that the exereiſe of ae not 
only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but thut. its i 
fluence extends to thôſe parts of our eniſtence 
lie beyond the grave, and that our While eternity t 
take its colour from thoſe hours winke we here (employ 
in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon us, fox 
Putting in practice this method of paſſing aa ur tige. 


Wurd a man has but a little to improve; und 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account; what 
ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nimeteen parts. of it to 
9 and 5 nn twentieth to his 

| ruin 
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ruin or or, diſadyuntsgef bx checauſe: the mind arch be 
always in its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of vir 
tus, it is neceſſary to find 5 e eee for 
it, in its relaxation. 8B: 

Ds next method" theref fare: chat 1 eee 77 
fill up our time, ſhould/be uſeful and innocent divert 
ſions. I muſt confeſs I thin it is below-reaſonable crea. - 
tures to be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions as 
are merely innocent; and have nothing elſe to re- 


commend end tems bus. that t gh no hurt in them. 


N ny 5 of ga 5 eveti by: 7 think i to 
ay tor itſe not dete ink it 1 
very wonderfu | I's fo I 


arab. mo MW. ſenſe 1 
a dozen hours 3 in ſhuffling and di 5 
pack "of cards, with 4 other e lallen but wn ; 
made up of a few: and no other! 
thoſe of blacſt or red ee ranged together in di 
figures, Would not à man laugh to 1 10 5 Any « = 
this? ſpec ies eomplaining that Hife is ſhort?! 8 
Tus ſtageimight be — A perpetual Wwuler of the 
mot noble Aid uſeful peer Nair e * un under 
pr Hatiens 9276+ engines 05 * 
2 5 ind neter nbende ieſetf 8 ur e 1 
in the converſation'of # well-chofen' friend.“ Thefe 
indeed no bleffing: of lift. chat is is any *way ara 
to the!enzjoyment? of à diſereet and virtuous" friend.” It 
eaſes and unlondsthe mind, clears und imp foves the un 
derftanding, nders thought an Arbe [ea gh 26556 
e d reſolution, ſooths r ok alleys "ths 
N fre 145 aer hee For 1 me x N 17 
#1 to TW an Ichley, with iruter prion, 
Fl would endeavour 8 Thee: gene converſation = 
with ſuch as are capable of e. 2 ng and 3 
thoſe with whom they conve Which afe gual 
that ſeldomm ys vo: anger.” . 2 . G1 rnd 
-'PArn's are many othet Meu} ame een 
Which e would endezyour” to multiply, if thi 
might; on all gecaſions, have recourſe to fend * 
rather than fuffer the mind to lie idle, vr trum all 
an * that chances to riſe in it. Asti 
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. A MAN that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or Archi- 
tecture, is like one that has another ſenſe: when com- 
ed with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. The 
oriſt, the planter, the gardener, the huſbandman, 
wen they are only ag accompliſhments.to,the man of 
fortune, are great, reliefs to a country life, and many 
5 a? e 1 Nn wining ee of em. 
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ſterday comparing the laduſtryof. man Sith 
5 . e other creat in Which I could not but 
X that that notwith ding we are obliged by duty to 
keep ourſelves in San oy, WT the ſame man- 
ner as ieee animals are n to it by inſtinct, 
wee fall very ſhort of them wh thi is particular. We art 
here the more ine euſable, bec W is 5 greater va- 
; cory of buſineſs to which we a apply ourſelves. 
eaſon opens to us a large field of a Wy which other 
78 7 5 are not capable of. Beaſts of prey, and I be- 
eve of all other kinds, in their natura Kate of 
divide, their time between 7 and reſt. They are 
always at work or afleep, In ſhort, their wakin hours 
are wholly taken up:in ſeeking alter their Wo ox in 
conſuming it. The human ſpecies; LNG to 1 the great 
reproach. of our Toes wn are, filled with 20 
that The day han heavy on them, that he gp 
not know what to do with themſelves,” that, Fe. 
ate at a Joſs: howto 4 away their, time,” ich n 
'of the like ſhameful murmurs ich. we. 0 Pom 35 
the mouths of thoſe Who e reaſonable beings. 
How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions. KT creaturgs, 
who have the labours of the mind, as well * thoſe of 
the body, to 2 them with. proper emp TO: 
5 belies: the buſineſs of their proper cal 
ofeſſions can apply themſelves to the duties 1 
5 1 e re. the reading of uſeful hooks, to 
iſcourſe; in a word, who may exerciſe themſelves in 


1 nen Oar of W and virtue, and 
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* THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 33 
every hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer or bet- 
an hens before, VVV 1 
- AFTER having been taken up for ſome time in this 
courſe. of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book ac- 
cording to my: uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my 
mind before I went-to, leep. The book I made uſe of on 
this occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my thoughts 
for about an hour among the dialogues of the dead, which 
in all probability produced the following dream. 
I Was conveyed, methought, intp the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where I ſawRhadamanthus, one of the 
judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal, On his left- 
hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the keepet 
of Elyſium... Por told he ſat upon women that day, 
there being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived, who had 
not yet their manſions aſſigned them. I was ſurpriſed 
to hear him aſłk every one of them the ſame queſtion, 
namely, What they had been doing?“ Upon this 
queſtion being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they 
flared one upon another, as not knowing what to an- 
ſwer. He then interrogated each of them ſeparately. 
Madam, fays he, to the firſt. of them, you have been 
upon the earth about fifty years: What have you. been 
doing there all this while ? Doing, ſays ſhe, really 1 do 
not know What L have been doing: I deſire I may have 
time given me to recollect. After about half an:hour's 
pauſe ſhe told him, that ſhe had been playing at crimp; 
upon which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the on : 
his left-hand, to take her into . you, 
Madam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a E and. 15 
languiſhing air; I think you ſet out for this place in your 
nine and twentieth year, what have you been doing all 
this while? Lhad a. great deal of buſineſs. on my hands, 
ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve years of my life 
in dreſſing a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of 
it in reading plays and romances. Very Well, Hays he, 
you have employed your time to good purpoſe... Away 
with her. The next was a plain ee on e 
miſtreſs, ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been 
doing? An' t pleaſe your worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not 
live quite forty years; and in that time brought my 
huſband ſeven d ar made him nine thou 
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1-36 - -THE-POMITE-PRECEPTOR. 
cCheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with him, to lo after 
his houſe in my abſence, and who T may venture to ſay 

is as pretty a houſewife as any in the country. Rhada- 
manthus imiled at the ſimplicity of the good woman, 
and ordered the keeper of Elyſium to take her into his 
care. And you, fair lady, ſays Re, what Rave you been 

doing theſe five and thirty years? I haye been doin 
no burt, 1 e ſaid en That is well, ſai 
he, but what good have vou been doing The lady 
was in great confuſion at this queſtion And not know 
ing what to anſwer; the two keepers leaped out to ferze 
her at the lame timè; the one took Her by the hand to 
convey her to Elyſtum, the other cauglit held of heretb 
Carry her away to Erebus:! But Radamantkbs ob. 
ſerving an ingenudus moedeſty in hen cguntenance and 
behaviour, bid them both let her tobſe, ant ſet her aſide 
for à re- examination when he Was more at leiſure- An 
old woman, of a proud and ſwur Ide, preſented herſelf 
next at the bar, and being aſked what ſhe had been do- 
ing? Truly, ebe I lived threefcore and ten years 
in a very wicked world, and was ſo angry at the beha- 
viour of a parcel of young flirts 3 of thy 
li 1 ms 


day blamingſthe filly condüct of n 
every day blamingithe'hlly condy ple abogt'me, 
in order to deter thoſe I 9 n n fabling in- 
Aud le errors and eee een e, 
Rhadamanthus, but did you keep the fame:watchfy! 
. eye oyer your ownattions! Why truly, fays ſhe; I Was 
_ Jo taken up with publiſhing the faults of others, that! 
had no time-toiconſiderimy own} Madam, fays Rha- 
damanthus; be pleaſed to file off to the lefty and uke 
room for the venerable matronithat ſtands behind ou. 
Old gentlewoman, ſuys he, Ithink you ate foſebtte. 
Vou have heard the queſtion, what have! you been d- 
ing ſo long in the World? Ah, Sir Favs he, I have 
been doing what I ſhould not have done! but I bad '« 
made a firm reſolution to have changed my He} 48/1 
had not been ſnatched off by fan untimely end Ma- -: 
dam, ſays he, you Will eee follow yo leader und 


laſt years in condenming the follies of the 


— 
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_ ſpying another of the lame age, interrogated her zw che 3 
_** fame form. Fo whichthe-matrom;zeplied; I hape been 
the wife of a huſband>who was as dear to me inh. 
„„ . F age 
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age as in his youth. I have'been a-mother,: and yery 
happy in my children;whom endezvoured 0 
in every 15 that is good. My eldeſt ſon is bleſt b 
the poor an *beloved'by erf ons that kitows him 
1 lived within my own family, and left it much more 
the! vaſue t ef the 'ofd lady, Imied upon her in ſuch a 
manner, that tlie keeper of Flyſlum, who knew his of- 
fice, reuched out his hand to her. He no ſooner touch. 
ed her, but her wrinkles vaniſhed; her eyes ſparkled, 
her cheeks glowed with bh pen and ſhe appeared in 
faltdfoom and beuuty :- young woman obſerving 
that this officer, who Lacie the happy to Elyſium, 
was ſo great Fealltifler, longed to be in bis hands; ſo 
that preſſing e the croud, ſhe was the next that 
bar.” And being aſked what ſhe had been 


the World? T\have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever firice.[ 
came to yeurs of difcretign,' to make myſelf lovely, and 
gain admirers/\ In gtüer to it, I paſt my time in bottling 
up may<dewy” inverting white-waſhes, mixing colours, 


[complexion; Waring off my: tucker, finking my ftays— 
Rkadathantlits Without bearing her out, a ſign 


r Ferre 


ys i Predus her colourfaded, her face was puckered up with 
ul Ml wrinkles; and her whole/perfon loſt in deformity. y,. 
as Wl | 1 was then futpriſed with o diſtant ſound of a whole 
trop of females that eame forward, laughing, ſinging, 
A- and dancing. T Was very defiroits toknow the reception 
ke they would meet with,- and withal, was very appre- 
u. henſive, that Rhadamanithus would fpoil their mirth: 
e. But at their hearer approach che noiſe grew ſo very great 
8. that it 'awakened me. [Per I > ve 33 Fe . 
velld IAA fome time, reflecting in myſelf on the oddneſs 
ad of this dream; and could not forbear aſkingmyowhtheart, 
1 what Tas doing? Fatfwered myſelf that I was Writ- 
a- ing GUARDIANS. If my readers make as good a uſe of 


na cis work as defign they ſheuld, I hepe it will neyer be 
he imputed to me ee 2 unprofitable!” 

en ''* F8@A4tt conclude this paper with recommefiding to 
IId them 
190 #1 -IF 
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wealthy tha found ic; \Rhadamanthus,: who knew 


Ae at the f | 
dolng tie fiye and twenty years that the had paſſed In 


to take her off. Upon the approach of the keeper of 
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'catting. ou patehes, confulting my glaſs, ſuiting-my 


[thi fame fee ſelf-excunination. If every eder 
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48 Tu POLITE PRECEPTOR: 
them frequently lays hishand-upon his heart, and con- 
ſiders what he is deing, it willi cheek him in all the idle, 
or what is worſe, the vicious moments of life, lift up 
his mind when it is running on lin a ſeries of indifferent 
actions, and encourage him when he is engaged in thoſe 
which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will very 
much alleviate that guilt which the beſt of men have rea- 
ſon to acknowledge in their daily eonfeſſions, of en 
undone thoſe things which they ought to have done, 
of doingthoſe things which they ought not to have done. 
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The ART of ME MOR NV. 
C ITS OO 
N the mythological pedigree of learning, memory is 
1 made the mother of the Muſes; by wieh the maſ- 
ters of ancient wiſdom, perhaps, meant to ſhew the ne- 
_ceflity of ſtoring the mind copiouſly with true notions, 
before the imagronticn be 
or collect embelliſhments; for the works oſ an ignorant 
poet can afford nothing higher than pleaſing ſound, and 
1 7 is of no other uſe than to diſplay the treaſures 
1 memory. * 255 een OLE 2 NEN 14065 
Tux neceſſity of memory to the acquiſition of know- 
ledge is inevitably. felt and univerſally allowed, ſo that 
ſcarcely, any other of the mental faculties are commonly 
conſidered as neceſſary to a ſtudent: he that admires the 
, proficiency of another, always attributes it to the hap- 
pineſs of his memory; and he that laments his on de- 
fects, concludes with a wiſh that his memory was better. 
I x is evident, that when the power of retention is 
' weak, all the attempts at.eminence of knowledge muſt 
: be vain; and as few are willing to be doomed to perpe- 
tual ignorance, I may, perhaps, afford conſolation to 
ſome t at have fallen too ęaſily into diſpondence, by ob- 
ſerving that ſuch weakneſs is, in my opinion; very raxe, 
and that few have reaſon to complain of nature as un- 
8 kindly ſparing of the gifts of Nor. 17 


of one like that of another, and honeſtly impute 
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Ix the common buſineſs of life, we find the memory 
ions 
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hay theſtreny of Hercules, or, the ſwiftnels of Achilles. 
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ſions not to inyoluntary forgetfulneſs, but culpable'j in- 
attention: but in literary inquiries, failure is imputed. 
rather to want of memory than of diligence... 

Wx conſider a defective in memory, either 
becauſe we remember. leſs. than we deſire, or leſs than 
we ſuppoſe others to —— ot 

. Memory is like all other human powers, with which 
no man can be ſatisfied who meaſures them by what he 
can conceive, or by what he can deſire. He whoſe mind is 
moſt capagiones ind finds it much too narrow for his wiſhes: 
he that remembers mall remembers. little compar 
with what he for rgets.. He r that, after the pe- 
ruſal of a book, finds few. ideas remaining in his mi 
is not to conſider the diſappointment as peculiar to him- 
ſelf, or to reſign all hopes of improyement, becauſe he does 
not retain what even the author has perhaps forgotten. 

Hk who compares his memory with that of others, is 
often. too haſty, to lament the inequality. Nature has 
. indeed, afforded examples of 8 

and gigantick memory. Scalig er re 
himſelf . ay n his youth, he could 7 7 A ors ap 
hundred verſes. aving once read them ; and; Barthi 
9 that he SOS hi Comment upon Ger wick. 
out conſulting the text. But not to 6, 4s ſuch degrees 
no. more to be lamented, than net to 


that in t denz of good has an equal ſhare 

with common dig d may juſtiy be contented. Where 
there 1s no diſparity, f is difficult to know of 
two hi n moſt, and ſtill more difficult to 
diſcover which read with greater eee which = ; 
renewed the een more frequent repetitio! 
or by what Sat rant) combination of ideas either min 
might have united any 1 ine: narrative or nt 
to Its former ſtock... 

Bur memory, however i mpartially diſtributed, fo 


often deceives our truſt, that Amo 1995 man attempts, 


by. ſome artifice or other, to ſecure its fidelity. 
1r is the practice of many readers, to note 7 2 8 
in of their books, the moſt important pafl; n 
us 


ce fea arguments, or the brighteſt ſentiments. 


n e with * attention, 1 


. 


"> 
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» vehemence of curioſity ofty by uſeleſs" deliberation; an N 

y frequent interruption b the current of narration 
= or the chain of reaſon, and at laſt cloſe the eue en 
= forget the paſſages and the marks together. 
9 GrTHERS L have found unalterably perſuaded, that % 
rh nathing i is certainly remembered but 0 4s cranſcribed; 
and they have therefore paſſed Weeks and months in 
= transferring large quotations to a common: place book. 
| Yet, why any part of a book, which can be conſulted 
at pleaſure, Would be copied, I was never able to dif- 
cover. The hand has nö cloſer” correſpondence with 
n e memory than the eye, The act of Writing itſelf 5 
= rhe, the thoughts, and what is read twice is com- BW 
=_ monly Petter remembered than What is tranſcribed. * 
3 2 "method rd b kenne tim e/without affiſting 


i T hint! of PE is the. a 55 at enden, | 
3 * 


1 Ma will read with much advantage; 5 not , 
| At pleaſure, to evacuate his mind, or who brings 9 
* ws 185 author 1 intellect e and pu ee 5 "ar x 
bh the'repoſi 


bick with care nor agitated leaſure. 5 

- Tories bf thi ought ure already l, what can they e at 
f che mind is Fenplored on che paſt or future, th hi 
| Will he held before the eyes in vain/ What is read with I 
= dQeliphtis commonly retained, becauſe pleaſure always WW 
=_ ſecures attention; but the books which are conſulted 5 
; A 2290 occaſional neceffity, and peruſed-with itn; patience, 0 
dom leave : any tf traces: on-the etl ee ks = a 
W n 1 A Man. 


2 1 hy wide rm 45 5 4. b | re 
IT * riot 0 ! IL" 2 * IS 7 te 
1 8 cos Ms" Sebald NATURE. 1 

His 4 A +02 
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n is not a common ſayin which has ri 
turn of ſenſe i in it, than wa N 


in he 8 of the vulgar, that Ciſtons i is a 2 
Nature. It is indeed able to form the' man anew, 
3 5 Him inclinations and ca daCities alt and ent 

8 he was born wit Dr. Plot, in His Ny : 

| ordfhire, tells us of an idiot, that rs ani b 

ee che found of 4 clock, and * 5 — 


inifedf wen the hour oa day wherever 
he.clock ſtruck ; the clock being Tpoiled/by ſome ac 
ident cue idiot continued to Ae and coumt the houf 


ithout'therhelp of it) in the ſume manner as he had 


or the truth of this ſtory; it ig very certain that cuſtom 
as a meohanicaÞ effect upon the body, at the ſame time 


| Qt which euftom: 1 7 human nature ; and which; 
if rightly obſerved, may lead us unto very / uſeful- rules 
of life.” What T all, 

its wonderful effeacy in making every thing pleaſant to 
us. A perſon whois addicted to play or gaming, th 
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tracts fo ſtroxiꝶ an inclination towards it, and gives him 
To 2 i entirely to ity Mat it — 5 the only end of his 
* The re of a Se ov buly life ir ) grow 
85 as: anten fiaſoribly}: as he'ts converſant-in the one er 
+. the others tilt he wutterly unqualified for reliſhäng that 


g. to which: he har been fer Tome time diſuſed. ay, 4 


> man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till he 8 U 
. able to paſs day Hiruirhbithour it; not to men 
+ I pow! ouridelightimany particular ſtudy, art, or ſcien 


0 we beit eg tre Rus what was at firſt an'exerc 

4 Kay at ad reer. Gur employmen 
7 Ware changed intodiveriions,'” The mind grows fond 5 
„ choſe achons it isl atcuſtemed to, and is ä 

„ eluctancy from thoſe paths in Which it has been ute 

5 to walk.“ e eee ee ont wo e ary: 
Vor only ſueh Actions as were d firſt indiffere 822 
5 us} but even ſuebb at were painful; wil by cuſtom 


a in] ropotrlon th ped 1 | 


5 practice become! leaſarit. 'Sir Frafleis Baton obſerves 


. ir hie. natural phflofephys that our taſte is never bet- 

* err 1 15 than With thoſe things which at firſt created 

4 | Aiczuſt in it. He gives particular inſtances of. 

10 coffet, and other liquors, which the palate feldom! a - 
. proves: upon the firi tafte'; hut when: it Hay's ofice gor 

ur celiſitof hem generally rotaliwit: for Hfe. "The mi 

4 is conſtituted after te lame manner; and frer havir 

I þ habjruared itſelf ro ek artieulhr exereiſs . 

: men 


me 
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lone when it Was entire! Though I dare not voucen 


hat it has ng Her gr influence upon the mind. 
ISH in this: becher one very remarkable efs * 


ere take notice of in cuſtom, is 


— 
he tookibut little dplight in it at fia, by degrees con- 


% 
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ment, not only. loſes its firſt averſion: towards i 5 


; conceives a certain fondneſs and affection: for it. {fo 


heard one of the greateſt geniuſes: this age has produced, 
ho had been trained up in all the polite tudies, of an- 
tiquity, aſſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch in- 
to ſeveral rolls and records, that notwithſtanding ſuch 
re was at firſt dry and irkſome to him, 
he. at laſt took an re init, and referred 
it even to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader 
will obſerve, — ave not here conſidered cuſtom as 
it makes things eaſy, but as it wraps them delightful ; 
and though has 2 often made the ſame re Gion, 
it. is poſſible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes from it, 
4 with which J intend to fill the remaining 8 this paper. 
Ix we conſider aten, this oj operty.of human na- 
| ture, it may inſtru us in very moralities. In the 
firſt place, I would haye no-man; diſcouraged with that 
kind of life or ſeries of actions, in which the choice of 
| s, or his own neceffities may have engaged him. 
1 may perhaps be v very diagreeale. to him at > but 
uſe a application will certainly render it not only. toſs 
paintul, but pleaſing and ſatis factory. | 
In the ſecond. place, I would rectmimend co eyery one 
the admirable 2 vrhich Pythagoras is ſaid to have 
ven to his diſciples, and . that philoſopher ou 
fave drawn from P17 opens F have e eb 
imum vite genus eligito, nam con ier 2 
pitch —— that courſe of Wm 3 foes is the nd; 
excellent, and cuſtom will. qr it the moſt delightful, 
n, whoſe circumſtances will permit them to a 
their own. way of life, are inexcufable if they do not 
puke that which their judgment tells them is "the moſt 
laudable. The voice of 3 is more to be nee by th 
| any the bent of any preſent inelination, ſince 
rule above-mentioned, inclination will at 
over to reaſon, though we can never force reaſon to to 
comply with inelination. 
Ix the third place, this obſervation may teach the 
pit ſenſual and irreligious man to overlook thoſe hard- 
, ps and difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage him 
from 1255 roſecution-of a virtuous liſe. The Gods, 
fai ue placed labour before virtue; the way To 
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her is at firſt 15 uch and difficult, but grows more 1 


in it, with ſteadineſs and reſolution, will in a 
lirtle time find that her ways are ways of . 
and that all her paths are 8 
To enforce this e ay Further obſerve, 
that oe 75 of relig 1 N jt be pended 
with that pleaſure, which naturally accompanies 
aQtions.to which. we are habituated,.. but with thoſe ſu- 
2 7 19s. of heart, that riſe from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of a pleaſure, from the ſatisfaction of act. 
in up to the dictates of reaſon, and from the proſpect | 
A: bap y E 5 
Ix the fo lace, we may learn from this obſer. 
W 85 which we have made on The mind of man, to take 
e when we are once ſettled in a 
courle of life, | ow. we too frequently indulge ourſelves 
in any the moſt innocent diverſions and entertainmen 
ſince the mind may inſenſibly fall off rar the reliſh o 
virtuous actions, and by 2 exchange that ur ad 
Which it takes in the performance of its duty, for de-. 
= of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature... . 
1 1 ws of which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
human nature, of 2 85 delighted with 
hate 5 to Which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew bow 
5010 neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of virtus 
in this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures 3 
The ſtate of bliſs, we 9 a will not be ca e. e 
of affecting thoſe minds, which are not thus qu 
for it; we muſt in this world gain a reliſh of truth nr 
yirtue, if we would be able to taſte $3248 knowledge and 
Ction which are to woke us happy I the next. 
8 of thole ſpiritual joys. and raptures, which 
are to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul to all pea oh muſt 
be planted in it, during this its preſent Rate of probation, 
In hort, heaven is not to 5 upon only as the my 
ward, but as the natural effect of à religious life. \ | 
Ox the other hand, thoſe. evil ſpirits, who, by. W 
cuſtom, have. contracted. i in the body, habits of luſt an 
ſenſuality, malice 175 revenge, an averſion to exery 


thing that is good, or laudable, are naturally ſea- 
= pope pa d miſery. * e | 


d eaſy the farther you advance in it. The man who . 
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Kane de taken rot. im them, they ve 8 55 
when diveſted of the body, -urfteſs “ ay fupp 
hat providence will ih a manner, crrate them anew, 
ak work a miracle in the rectification of- 8108 OY jes. 
They may, indeed, taſte à Kind of mall ant pl ure 
= 2108 to Which they are accuſtomed,” whilſt 


this life; but when they are: removed 5 all 1 5 
jects Which are here” apt to; n Eve? youll 
naturally become their & mentors, a Fon in 
themſelves thoſe painful labs of mind hen are called 
in ſcripture phraſe, the worm Which never dies This 
otion of Nader and hell, is fo very conformableę tb. the 
light of nature, that it was diſcove ſeveral oF the 
moſtexalted Heathens: Tt has been ne wt improved by 
many eminent divines of the laſt age; As in rticular 
Arcubiſhop illotſon and Dr. 8 crlock; but there 
one ho ff raiſed ſuch n6ble"Tpt culations't upon it 
57 Br. Scott, in the firſt book of His en of ara 
is one of the fineſt and 'moſtratiotig] ſchemes'of divin 
chat is written in our tongue, or any cher e 
lent author has ſhewn how particular cuſtom 
1 virtue will, in its own nature, produce en 
| or a ſtate of happineſs,” in Him who ſhalt hereafter 
Aiſe it: as on che contrary; howevery cuſtom or Habit 
ofyice 1 be — natural hel of bim! in N e 
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ker woman; a no Ree e to talk much at that 


days ſiſice, in a -coach, where I had for my 
low-travellers à dirty „and a pretty young qua- 


time, I placed myſelf back ward, with a deſign to ſuryey 
them, and pick a Peg de bur of my two companions. 
Their different figures were ſufficient, of themſelyes to 
33 my attention. The gentleman was dreſſed in fgit 
the ground whereof Hall Been black, as I rcciyed from 
Lite few 205 aces that had e ſcaped che p der, which was 
incorporated with the preate t of His Tat? Hie | 
tit Which coſt 30 fall rad e e | 


HAD B vecafierls); 15 A few aſks St r town, ſome | 
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manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it ſeemed.1 not to 
- BW have been hes firice;the wade 1712 his linen, which 
©, Vas not much'concealed, was daubed with plain Spaniſl 
„from 8. chin to the loweſt button, ved xr os the ARTE 
8. 15 „(Which naturally dr . HL DAE 
re ind how; it ſparkled amidſt the pai. 
5 mins Where it LAT ir levy, On: the. 1 0 a 
| the pretty qua the e C 
M lineſs:* 9 a 8808 was to te found dz A cler 
n clean oval face, juſt ire about with. üttle thin plaits 
0 of the pureſt cambrick, received, great ite Om from 
us the ſhade of hex black hood; as did the whiten 
de arms from that bs oured mY in which the 0 
ne clothed berſelk. he plainneſs of her dreſs was very 
Y Wl well ſuited to the ſimplicity « of her phraſes, all which put - 
ar WW together, tho? they could not give me a great opinian oF 
Te WF her religion, they did of ber innocence.;,, 
It His adventure occaſioned m thipedng together» a 
ch few hints upon. cleanlineſs, which ſhall confider as 
Y; I ofthe half-yirtues, as Ariſtotle. calls them, and bee re- 

Lcommend it under the three following heads. As it, ip 


A mark of 3 as it e love; e 

a- il analogy;to purity of ee ora p et Broke Teng 

or \ Figsr,; It is a mark of politeneſs: It 1 is e 

It agreed. upon, that no one, \unadorned with this _ 

. can 50 into company without giving a manifeſt offence, 

we i I be:calier. or higher any one's fortune is, this duty riſes 
: 


Aae ey vo He ifferent nations ph, the RO 
as much ed by their cleanlineſs, as Y, th eir 
arts and e The more any country is cixilize 

16 the more they conſult, 125 poi of 8 We ne 

ne but compare our. 1 of a female Hottentot with an 
ny Engliſh 1 to be ſatisfied of the truth of wins hath | 
a been advance 

21 Ix the next 30 3 may be ſaid to be he. 
EY foſter-mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt eommonly 
5: produces chat paſſion in the mind, 1 cleanlineſs pre- 
to ek, 9 Rerrn 0 perſon kept in perpetual 
"= 1 5 bath won many a heart from a pretty flattern. 
D 1 5 ngt unamiahle, While it is preſeryed- Regs | 
27 fullied; like a piece of metal conſtantly kept 
. and ptlt and brigh * we look. on it with more pleaſure 
4 n on a new veſſel that 1 is canker'd with ruff. -- 

8 I Mohr 
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- F mrcHT obſerve further, that as cleanlineſs renders 
us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves ; 
that it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that 
ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind and body, are 
inconſiſtent with the habit of it. But theſe reflections 
T ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall ob- 
ſerve in the third place that it bears à great analogy 
with purity of mind, and naturally inſpires refined 
3 Dn "FM in get 1 1 
We om experien t through the preva- 
lence of cuſtom, the moſt ba actions loſe their hor- 
ror, by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, 
thoſe who live in the neighbouthood of good examples, 
fly from the firſt appearances of what is ſhocking, It 
_ fareswith us much after the ſame manner, as our ideas. 
Our ſenſes, which are the inlets to all the images con- 
 veyed to the 8 can only tranſmit the impreſſion of 
ſuch things as uſually ſurround them. So that pure 
and unſulhed thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the 
mind, by thoſe objects that perpetually encompaſs us, 
when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 
Ix the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 
Countries, it is made one part of their religion: the 
Jewiſh law, (and the Mahometan, which in ſome things 
copies after it) is filled with bathings, purifications, and 
other rites of the like nature. Though there is the above- 


named convenient reaſon to be aſhgned for theſe cere- 


monies, the chief intention undoubtedly was to typify 
inward purity and cleannefs of heart by thoſe outward 
waſhings, We read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in 
the bock of Deuteronomy, Which confirm this truth; 
and which are but ill accounted for by ſaying as ſome 
do, that they were only inſtituted for convenience in the 
deſert, which otherways could not have been habitable 
for fo many years. 4 e 4 age ae 


_ © T8HALL conclude this eſſay, with a ſtory which Thave 


ſomewhereread in an account of Mahometan ſuperſtition. 
A DERvisE of great ſanctity one morning had the 
misfortune as he took up a cryſtal cup, which was con- 
15 ſeerated to the prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, 
and daſh it in pieces. His ſon coming in, ſometime af- 
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* THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. © 
ter, he ſtretched out his hand to;bleſs him, as his manner 
was every morning; dut the youth going out ſtumbled 
over the threthald and broke his arm. As the old man 
ondered at thoſe; events, a caravan paſſed by in. its way 
from Mecca. The derviſe approached it to x bel. 
ing; but as he ſtroked one of the holy camels, he re- 
ceived a kick from the beaſt, that ſorely bruiſed him. 
His ſorrow and amazement increaſed upon him, till he 
recollected that thro? hurry and inadvertency he had that 
morning come abroad: without waſhing his hands. 


LEARNING a-necefſary INGREDIENT in the 
_ CHARACTER of a GENTLEMAN, | 
tante, Ne ni] . 


1 AM. very miich concerned when I ſee young gentle- 

men of fortune and quality ſo wholly {ct upon plea-. 
ſures and diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe improve- 

ments.in wiſdom and knowledge which may make them 
eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the world. The greateſt 

part of our Britiſh youth loſe their figure and grow out 
of faſhion by that time they are five and twenty. As 
ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the youn 

man wears off, they have nothing left rere 
them, but lye dy the reſt of their lives among the lumber 
and refuſe of the ſpecies. It ſometimes happens indeed, 

that for want of applying themſelves in due time to the 
purſuits of Db. take up a book in their de- 
e "mg and 8 hopeful ſcholars by that 
time che ate three ſcore. I muſt therefore earneſtly. 
preſs my readers, who are in the flower of their youth, 
to labour at thoſe accompliſhments which may ſet off 
their perſons when their bloom is gone, and to lay in 
timely proviſions for manhood and old age. In-ſhort, I 
would adviſe the youth of fifteen to be dreſſing up every 


day, cy x ty, or to conſider how to make bim- 
ſelf venerable at threeſ core. 


MM 
Von men, who are naturally ambitious, would 
do well to obſerve how the 3 men of antiquity 
made it their ambition to excel all their contemporaries 
in knowledge. Julius Cæſar and n ROW 
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Fa W took a particu- 

0 lat care to e e eee ytheir fall in the arts h 
and ſciences Ger: ſtilbextant ſeveral remains bf the i © 
| former, rk al fy the character given ofihim by: the 

en of his {this gage! As fon the lattes, it is 1 © 
known faying of his, thathe was'more bbli ito Arr. 
totle who. had/infttuſted Him than to Philip who had BY 
- giver himlifeand/empire: !Dheregss letter of this-re- n 
corded by Plutarch and Aulas Gelli | which be wrote Bl ' 
2 Ariftotle upon: hearing that chech thoſe t 
lectures he ads ven him LID. riva "his Jetteraya V 
rien in the following words at 2 time when he was 
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his contemporaries. But when men are actually born 


to-titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould fail of 


receiving an additional greatneſs, if they take eare to 


accompliſh themſelves for it. | 1 
TRE ſtory of Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct 
us in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine 
moral to us, namely, that he who applies his heart to 
wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the moſt proper me- 
thod of gaining long life, riches and reputation, which are 
veryoften not only the rewards but the effects of wiſſom. 
$ it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall 
firſt of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred writ, 
and afterwards. mention an allegory, in which this 
whole. paſſage is repreſented. by a famous French poet: 
not ith but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of 
my readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 3 
IN Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream 
by night: and God ſaid, Aſk what I ſhall give thee. 
And Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhowed unto thy ſervant 
David my father great mercy, according as he walked 
before thee in truth and in righteouſneſs, and in up- 
rightneſs of heart with thee, and thou haſt kept for him 
this great kindneſs, that thou haſt wr him a ſon to 
ſit on his throne, as it is this day. And now, O Lord 
my God, thou haſt made thy e king inſtead of 
David my father: And Iam but a little child; I know 
not how to go out or come in. Give therefore thy ſer- 
vant an underſtanding heart to judge thy people, that I 
may diſcern between good and bad: for who is able to 


judge this thy ſo great a people? And the ſpeech pleaſed 


the Lord, that Solomon had aſked this thing. And God 
ſaid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt aſked this thing, and 
haſt not aſked for thyſelf long life, neither haſt atked 
riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked the life of thine ene- 
mies, but haſt aſked for thyſelf, underſtanding to diſ- 
cern judgment: Behold I have done according to thy 
words: I have given thee a wiſe and underſtanding 
heart, ſo that there was none like thee before thee, nei- 
ther after theo ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. And TI 
have alſo given thee that which thou haſt not aſked, 
both riches and honour, ſo. that there ſhall not be any 
among the kings like 8 thee all thy days. BYE 17 
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- temptations, and recommending herſelf to the young 
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thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatutes and 
my commandments, - as thy father David did walk, 
then IL will lengthen thy days. And Solomon awoke, 
and behold, it was a dream 
Tux French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in an alle- 
gory of which he ſeems to have taken the hint from the 
ble of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or rather 
from the viſion of Hereules, recorded by Xenophon, 
where pleaſure and virtue are repreſented as real per- 
ſons making their court to the hero with all their ſe- 
veral charms and allurements. Health, Wealth, Victory 
and Honour are introduced ſueceſſively in their proper 
emblems and characters, each of them ſpreading her 


monarch's choice. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo cap- 
tivates him with her appearance, that he gives himſelf 
up to her, Upon which ſhe infornis him, that thoſe 
who-appeared before-her were nothing elſe but herequi- 
page, and that ſifice he had placed his heart upon Wiſ- 8 
dom; Health, Wealth, Victory and Honour ſhould Ill © 


2 = A ee rn 


always wait on her as her handmaids. R 
TEMPERANCE the beſt Preſervative of HEALTH. 
„ CAT SO #1CDAD OB ING IBEin+5. 44: hint d 
T* HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, WW . 
of a king who had long languiſhed under an ill: 


habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedies to 
no purpoſe. At length, ſays the fable, a phyſician cured f 
him by the following method: He took an hollow ball 
of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; after which Ill < 
he cloſed it up ſo artificially that nothing appeared. 
He likewiſe took a mall, and after having hollowed the F 
handle, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, incloſed Ill ;* 


in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame manner as in the ; 
ball itfelf, He then ordered the fultan, who was his 5 
patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the morning with 
theſe rightly prepared inſtruments, till ſuch time as he P 
ſhould ſweat :- when, as the ſtory goes, the virtue of | 
the medicaments perſpiring through the wood, had ſo R 
good an influence on the ſultan's conſtitution, that the; WW 


; cured 
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cured him of an indiſpoſition which all the compoſitions 
he had taken inwardly had not been able to remove. 
This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how 
beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that exerciſe 
is the moſt effectual phyſic. I have deſcribed in my 
hundred and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtructure 
and mechaniſm of an human body, how abſolutely ne- 
ceflary exerciſe is for its preſervation : I ſhall in this 
place recommend another great preſervative of health, 
which in many caſes produces the ſame effects as ex- 
erciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, Fupply 19s place, where 
opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. The preſervative 

I am ſpeaking of is temperance, which has thoſe parti- 
cular advantages above all other means of health, that 
it may be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any 


ſeaſon or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into 


which every man may put himſelf, without interruption 
to buſineſs, expence of money, or lofs of time. If ex- 
erciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, temperance prevents 
them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither 

ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raĩſes proper fer- 
ments in the humours, and promotes the circulation of the 

blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and enables 

her to exert herſelf in all her force and vigour; if exerciſe 
diſſipates a growing diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 

Paysic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the 

ſubſtitute. of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are 
indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that 
cannot wait the ſlow operations of theſe two great in- 
ſtruments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there would be but 
little occafion for them. Accordingly we find that thoſe 


parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where they ſub⸗ 


liſt by the chaſe; and that men lived longeſt when their 
lives were employed in hunting, and when they had lit- 
tle food beſides what they caught. Bliſtering, cupping, 
bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle and intem- 
perate; as all thoſe inward applications which are ſo 
much in practice among us, are, for the moſt part, no- 
thing elſe but expedients to make luxu boten with 
health. The apothecary is perpetually employed in 
countermining the took and the vintner. It is ſaid of 

92 Diogenes, 
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Diogenes, that meeting a young · man who was going to 
A fell, he took him - in the ſtreet, and 697%. Ks im 
home to his friends, as one who was running into im- 
minent danger, had he not prevented him. What would 
that philoſopher have ſaid, had he been preſent at the 
gluttony of a modern meal f would not he have 9 
the er of a family mad, and have be his fer- 
.. vant to tie down his hands, had he ſeen him devour 

- fowl, fiſh, and fleſh; ſwallow. oil and vinegar, wines and 
| Ipices; throw down. ſalads of twenty different herbs, 
, wa of an hundred ingredients, confections and fruits 
of numberleſs ſweets and flavours? What unnatural 
motions and counterferments muſt ſuch a medley: of in- 


. - -* temperance produce in the body? For my part, when 


I Qbehold 2 faſhionable table ſet out in all its magni- 
- Heence, I fancy, that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable diſtempers, I- 

ing in ambuſcade among the dine. 
. Narvxx delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet, 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh, - Herbs are 


bt; the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third. 


Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way; not 
the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a 


cM 


berry, or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
IT is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for 
temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be tem- 
perance in another; but there are few that have lived 
any time in the world, who are not judges of their own 
conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and what 
Proportions of food do beſt agree with them. Were I to 
conſider my readers as my. patients, and to preſcribe 


ſuch a kind of temperance' as is accommodated to all 
_ _ perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to gur cli- 


mate and way of living, I would copy the following 
rules of a very eminent phyſician. ake your whole 
repaſt out of one diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid 
drinking any thing ſtrong, till you have finiſhed your 
meal; at the ſame time abſtain from all ſauces, or at 
leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. . A man 


© Could not be well guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck to theſe 


few obvious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe, there 
would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his e 
F e occafion 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR, | 3 
occaſion exceſs ;/ nor in the ſecond any artificial provo- 
catives to reheve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetites © 
Were I to preſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhould be 
formed upon a faying quoted by Sir William Temple; 

* The firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friends, 
the third for humour,and the fourth for mine ene- 
mies.“ But becauſe it is impoſſible for one who lives 
in the world to diet himſelf always in ſo philoſophical 
a manner, I think every man ſhould: have his days of 
abſtinence, according as his conſtitution will permit. 
Theſe are great reliets to nature, as they qualify her for 
ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, whenever any diſ- 
temper. or duty of life may put her upon ſuch difficulties ; 
and at che ſame time give her an opportunity of extri- 
cating herſelf from her oppreſſions, and recovering the 
ſeveral tones and ſprings of her diſtended veſfels. Be- 
fides that, abſtinence well timed often kills a ſickneſs 
in eber and deftroys the firſt ſeeds of an ran 1 
ors, 
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tion. It is obſerved by two or three ancient au ä 

that Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens dur- 

ing that 2 plague, which has made ſo much noiſe 

through all ages, and has been celebrated at different 

times 7 ſuch eminent hands; I fay, notwithſtanding 
I 


a that he lived in the time of this devouring peſtilenge, he 

| never caught the leaſt infection, which thoſe writers 
Jy unanimoulſly-afcribe to that uninterrupted” temperance - 
- which he always obſerved. Poo oe 
d . AND here I cannot but mention an obſervation which 
n I have often-made, upon reading the lives of the philo- 
It ſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of kings 
0 or great men of the ſame number. If we confider theſe 
1 ancient ſages, a great 2 whoſe philoſophy conſiſted 
I in a temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, one would 
i- think the life of a philoſopher and the life of a man were 
8 of two different dates. For we find that the generality 
lc ¶ of theſe wiſe men were nearer a hundred than ſixty Nears 


of age at the time of their reſpective deaths. But the 4 
moſt remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of temperance 

towards the procuring of long life, is what we meet with 4 
in a little book publiſhed by 3 Cornaro the Ven- 
tian; Which I the rather mention, becauſe it is of unn-ẽ᷑ 
doubted ctedit, as the _ Venetian ambaſſador, Wo 
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wens of the ſame family, atteſted more than once in'con- 
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verſation, when he rehded in England.  Cornaro, who 
was the author of the little treatiſe. I am mentioning, 
was of an infirm conſtitution, till about forty, when by 

obſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of temperance, 
he recovered a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at 
fourſcore he 785 liſhed his book, which has been tran- 
flated into Engliſh under the title of Sure and certain 
methads of attaining à long and Wirt life, He lived to 
give a zd or 4th edition of it, and after having paſſed 
5 hundredth year, died without pain or agony, and 
like one who falls aſleep. The treatiſe I mention has 
been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, andi is 


written with ſuch a ſpirit of chearfulneſs, religion. and 
good ſenſe, as are the natural concomitantsof temperance 


And ſobriety. The mixture of the old man in it is rather 


C 


recommendation than a diſcredit to it. 


EXERCISE neceſſary to the Health of the Bop T, 
. *-* ©. . and the Purity of the MEND. ˖· 95 * 
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their diligence upon the conſideration of thoſe 
diſtempers to which men are expoſed by particular ſtates 


of life, and very learned treatiſes have been produced 


upon the maladies of the camp, the ſea, and the mines. 
There are, indeed, few employments which a-man ac- 


cuſtomed to anatomical] enquiries, and medical -refine- 


ments, would not find reaſons for declining as dan- 


gerous to health, did not his learning or experience in- 
n n him, that almoſt every occupation, however in- 


| + convenient or formidable, is . happier and ſafer than 


à life of ſloth. | | BEET PDE ISS IEBS 7 Id a05 
Tux neceſſity of action is not only demonſtrable from 
the fabric of the body, but evident from obſervation 


of the univerſal practice of mankind, who for the pre- 


ſervation of health, in thoſe whoſe rank or wealth ex- 


' empts them from the-neceflity of lucrative labour, have 
invented ſports and diverſions, though not of equal uſe 


| to the world with manual trades, yet of equal . 
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Mie writers of eminence in phyſic have laid out 
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& thats that ri avem 
rad ry of \ 
are acts of c 0 ww cinder per — without the 

painful ſenſe of compulſion, Ihe huntſman riſes early, 


8 Due only from the 


— his game through all the 2 and ob ſtructions 


" the chaſe, ſwims rivers, and ſcales precipices, till he 
returns home no leſs harraſſed than the. ſoldier, and has 


perhaps ſometimes incurred as great hazard of. wounds 
or e et he has no motive to incite his ardour; he 
is neither ſubje&t to the commands of a general, nor 


dreads any penalties for neglect and diſobedience; he 


has neither profit or honour to expect from his perils 
and his — own but toils without the hope of mural 
or eivick 


praiſe of — tenants and companions. 


Bu ſuch is the conſtitution 1 rene t labour may 
be ſtiled its-own e ** nor wil external incite- 

— much hap- 

pineſs is gained, and was much miſery eſcaped by fre- 


ments be e 


quent . nh agitation of the bod ß. 

2 is the NE that ava de hoved frnen.a feden- 
tary and unactive habit; caſe, 2 ſtate between 
pan and On: The dance of Kelley the 2328 of 

igour, readineſs of enterpri ehance of fati 
are reſerved for him that 2 his nerves, and har 
his fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant with motion, = 
by frequent We dune his frame againſt the com- 
mon accidents of cold and he a 

Wir eafe, however, if it Jula be ſecured; many 
would be content ; but nothing terreſtrial can be kept 
at a ſtand. Eafe, if it is not riſing into pleaſure, will 
be fallin 32 pain; and whatever hope the dreams 
of ſpequlation may ſu of obſerving the proportion 
between nutriment and labour, and keeping the bodyx 
in a healthy ſtate by ſupplies exactly equal to its waſte, 


motion, grow ually languid ; that as their vigour 

fails, bb e ar nn; and that from obſttuc- 

tions proceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear us away 
1 5 ith periodical tortures, and which, though 


es Meer life to be long, condemn it to be uſe- 


es chain us down to the couch of miſery, and mock. 
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we knoy that, in effect, the vital powers unexcited bx 
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 ExxRcive cannot feeure us from that diſſolution to 
| which we aredecteed; but while the ſoul and; body con- 
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195 And that be ring” will his the 
LS Engen. 
e the man of learning is often reigned; almoſt 
by his own conſent, to la ; and Wi 
in the proſecution of his ſuc ies $a wearinel 
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tinue united, it can make the aſſociation pleaſing, and 4 
give probable hope ory they [ſhall be disjoined 1 an te 
eafſy ſeparation. as aprinciple among the ancients, P 


Dat acute diſeaſes — 70 heaven, and chronical from a 
ourſelves ;'the dart of death indeed 1 ace . 
{ 


e poiſon i it by our own miſconduct; to die 1 is the fate 


i * but to die with! lingering anguiſh 4. grnenally fi 
is 
Ra, is . to that Aton of which bur prefent 
ſtate is capable, that the per and body ſhould — be 
4 in action; that neither the fuckltibe of the one nor 
of theother be ſuffered to grow Jax or torpid for want of 
_ ule; that neither health be purchaſed by voluntary ſub- 
mithon to ignorance, hor knowiled e at the 
expence of t t health; nch n muſt enable it either to 
"on pleaſure to its poſleſſor or aſſiſtance to others. It is 
the pride of ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe 
pn and recreations which give to the reſt of 
mankind ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. 
Solitude and contemplation are indeed ſeldom conſiſtent 
with ſuch ſkill in common exerciſes or ſports as is ne- 
to make them practiſed withe de ight, and no 
man is willing to do that of which the neceſſity is not 
preſſing and immediate, when he knows that his an 
W Rs him ridiculous Rok 
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Fiir POLITE PRECEPTOR, 57 
Ir us, perhaps, from the obſervation of this miſ- 
chievous omiſſion in thoſe who are employed about in- 
tellectual objects, that Locke has, in his Sy/t-m of Edu- 
ention, urged the neceſſity of a trade to men of all ranks 
and proſeſfions, that when the mind is weary with its 
roper taſk, it may be relaxed by a ſlighter attention to 
* operation; and that while the vital 
functions are reſuſcitated and awakened by vigorous mo—- 
tion, the underſtanding may be reſtrained from that va» 
rance and diſſipation by which it relieves itſelf after a 
fon intenſeneſs of thought, unleſs ſome allurement be 
preſented that may engage application without anxiety. . 
. THERE is ſo little reaſon for expecting frequent con- 
formity to Locke's precept, that it is not neceſſary to 


enquire whether the practice of mechanical arts might 


not give occaſion to petty emulation, and degenerate 
ambition; and whether, if our divines and phyſicians 
were taught the lathe and the chizzel, they would not 


think more of their tools than their books; as. Nero 


neglected the care of his-empire for his chariot and his 


fiddle, It is certainly dangerous to be too much pleaſed 
with little things ; but what is there which may not be 
perverted ? Let us remember how much worſe employ- 


ment might have been found for thoſe hours, which a. 
manual occupation appears to engroſs ; let us compute 
the profit with the loſs, and when we reflect how often 
a, genius is allured from his ſtudies, conſider likewiſe 
that perhaps by the ſame attractions he is ſometimes 


withheld from debauchery, or recalled from malice, 


from ambition, from envy, and from luſt, 


Inas always admired the wiſdom of thoſe by whom 


.our female education was inſtituted, for having con- 


trived, that every woman of whatever condition ſhould 
be taught ſome arts of manufacture, by which the va? 


"cuities of recluſe and domeſtick leifure may be filled up. 
. Theſe arts are more neceſſaiy as the weakneſs of their 


ſex and the general ſyſtem. of life debar ladies from many 
employments, which, by diverſifying the circumitances. 
of men, preſerve them 22 being cankered by the ruſt 


* 


of their own thoughts. I know not how much of the 


virtue and happineſs of the world may be the conſe- 


3 


po- 


* * 


5s TIE POLITE PRECEPTOR, 
powerful fancy might be unable to figure the-confufion 
eat vhs that would be produced by ſo manypierc- 
ing eyes and vivid underſtandings,” turned looſe at once 
upon mankind, with no other buſineſs than to ſparkle 


and intrigue, to perplex and to deſtroy; x. 

Fon my part, Whenever chance brings within my 
obſervation a knot of miſſes buſy at their needles, I con- 
fider myſelf as in the ſchool of virtue; and though 1 
have no extraordinary ſkill in plain work or embroidery, 
look upon their operations with as much ſatisfaction 
as their governeſs, becauſe J regard them as providing 
- a ſecurity againſt the moſt dangerous enſnarers of the 


ſoul, dy enabling themſelves to exclude-idleneſs from 
their fol | 
train of paſſions, fancies; and thimeras; fears, ſorrows 


moments, and with idleneſs her attendant 


and deſires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them that 
love has no power but over thoſe whom he catches un- 


employed; and _—_— in the Hiad, when he ſees An- 


dtromache overwhelmed with terrors, ſends her for con- 
ſolation to the loom and the diſtaffl. 


I.rx is certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagination 
never takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, as When it 


| is found empty and unoccupied. The old peripatetick 


Principle, that Nature abhors a vacuum, may be pro- 


| | "A perly applied to the intellect, which will embrace any 


Thing, however abſurd or criminal, rather than be 
wholly without an object. Perhaps every man may 
date the predominance of thoſe deſires that diſturb his 
life and contaminate his conſcience, from ſome un- 
happy hour when too much leifure expoſed him to their 
incurſions; for he has lived with little obſervation either 
oon himſelf or others, who does not know that to be 
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F. were the firſt pieces of wit that made 


On the ANTIQUITY of FABLES, with che Fable 


F 3 FT ©their af ce in the world, and have been till 
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7 * not only in times of the greateſt ſimpli- 
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- THE/POLITE 7PRECEPTOR. 
city, but among the polite ages of mankind. 's 
fable of the trees is the oldeſtthat is extant, and as beau- 
tiful as any which have been made ſince that time. Na- 
than's fahle of the poor man and ewe is likewiſe 
more ancient than any that is extant the above- 
mentioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to convey in- 
ſtruction tothe ear of e „ without offending it, and 
to bring the man after God ar pn e a right ſanſe 
of his guilt and his duty. find Æſop in the moſt 
diſtant ages of Greece ; and if we lock into N 
beginnings of 4 5 of 5 we ſee 10 
mutiny among the n by a fable 
of the belly and thelinabs,” very pro- 
per to gain the attention of an incenſed 13 apes at a time 
ran vt had pred would have torn to pieces any © 
hed the ſame doctrine to them in an 
open and direc ma manner. As fables took their birth in 
v A ns of learnin „ Mt 
than 3 . bellt — its greateſt height. Lo z 3 
«ll eee, put my reader in mind of Horace, 
wit and —— in the Auguſtan age; and or 
50 eau, the moſt correct poet among the moderns : 
not to mention La Fontaine, who, by this =o of writ- 
ing, is come 7581 Wark Vogue r ROY othes apthpr : 
of aur times. MI x7 = ; 
Tun fables 1 5 n * 1 . 
ther upon brutes or vegetables, with ſome of our own ; 
cies mixt among them, when the moral hath fo re- 
But asd chin kind of fable, there is another 
hich the actors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and other 
ICs perſons of the like nature. Some of the an 
. cient-critics Will have it, that the-Iliad and Odyliey-c of 
Homer are fables of this — ApS and that the ſeverat- 
names of Gods and heroes are nothing elſe but the affec- 
tions of tlie mind in à viſible ſhipe and character. 
Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in he ficſt Iliad; re- 
preſents „or the iraſcible part of human nature; 
that upon wing his ſword againſt his ſuperior in a full 
aſſembly, Pallas is only another name ſor reaſon, which 
chee 8 adviſes him upon that oecaſion; and at 
her: firſt, appearance touches him upon the head, that 
eee ee AS 8 ceaſes: . 


And thus of the reſtof the poem As for the Odyſſey, 
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I think it is plain, that Horace conſidered it as one of 


us of ſeveral parts of it. Phe 


theſe allegorical fables, by the moral which he has given 
greateſt Italian wits have 


applied themſelves to the writing of this latter kind of fa- 
bles: as Spenſer's Fairy Queen is one continued ſeries 


ö them from the beginning to the end of that admirable 


work, If we logk zee che fineſt ——— 


* quity{ ſuch as Cicero, Plato, Nenophon, und many o- 

thers, we ſhall find that this was likew¾iſe their favourite 
Find of fable. I ſhall only farther obſetve upon it, that 
the firſt of this ſort that made any conſiderable figure in 
che world, was that of Herdules meeting with Pleaſure 
and Virtus; whichwas invented by Prodicus, who lived 


* 


ee Socrates, and inthe firſt dawningsofiplyloſophy. 


Ile uſed to travel rough Greece by 


virtue of this 


fable, which procured him a kind reception in all the 


* 


market towns, where he never failed telling it as ſoon 


7 


as he had gathered an audience about him. 


Arx chis ſhort preface, which I have made up of 


ſuch materials as my memory does at preſent ſuggeſt to 


nme, before I preſent my reader with a fable of this kind, 
- which F deſign as the entertainment af the preſent pa- 
per, I muſt, in a few words, open the occaſion of it 

I the account which Plato gives us of the conver- 
ation and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was to 


die, he tells the following circumſtancte. 


uſual to be done on the day that the condemned perſpn 


was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt of Nis diſ- 


TOY 


_ - eiples, and laying one of his legs over the other, in a very 
unconcerned poſture, he began to rub it where itchad 


been galled by the iron; and whether it was to ſhew the 


indifference with which he entertained the thoughts of 
his approaching death, or, after his uſual manner, to 


take every occaſion of philofophiz ing upon ſome uſeful 


ſubject, he obſerved the pleaſure of that ſenſation Which 


now aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg; that juſt before 


had been ſo much pained by the fetter. Upon this he 


reſſected on the nature of pleaſure and pain in general, 


and how conſtantly they ſucceed one another. To tis 


he added, that if a man of a good genius for a fable were 
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tn repre ; pain «* in tl t w I 5 
writing, — 8 Jain — — wi after fuch | 

a manner, that it would be impoſſible for the one to come 
_ any place without being followed by the other. 


Ir is poſſible, that if Plato-had thought it proper at 


fuck a time to deſeribe Socrates' launching; out into a 
e which was not of a piece with the buſineſs of 


he would have enlarged upon this hint, and 


_ 5 wn it out into ſome beautiful allegory or fable. 


But ſince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to write 


"Oey myſelf in the ſpirit of that divine author,; 7 


„IHR were two families which, from the 


| chad the world were as oppoſite to each other as li 


and darkneſs. The one of them lived in heaven, the - 
in hell. Ihe youngeſt :deſcendent of the firſt family. 


was Pleaſure,” who was the daughter of Happinefsz who 


was the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the 


15 — Theſe, as 1 faid *before, had their habitation in 
e 


aven. The. youn 2 the — family was Pain, 


who was the ſon of Who was the child of Vice, 24. 
who was the off: — the furies. mmm 7 
— — beings was in den . 
ſtation of nature 88 — ; 
- oppolite; extremes was the earth, which was inhabited 


Tu midd 


by creatures of a middle kind, neither ſo virtuous as 


the one, nor ſo vicious as the other, but partaking of tbbe 
7 — and bad qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. 
conſidering that this ſpecies, 9 ealld 

man was too virtuous to be miſe and too vicious 


to be happy; that he might make a diſtinction between 

3 bad, ordered the two youngeſt of the 
above mentioned families, Pleaſure, who was the 
daughter of Happinefs,: and Pain, who was the ſon of 


Miſery, to meet one another upon this of nature 
9 ay in the half-way between ther havity . 


miſed to ſettle it upon them both, provided they could 


is pay the diviſton of it, ſo a8 to ſhare, mankigd: 


tween them. 


\  *PLEASURB and Pain were no ſooner met in chr 


new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this 


point, that Pleaſure ſhould take — the vir | 


n 
by 


—— 


r _ that ebene 


t.oundd upon ſearch, that in the 'moſtwieious/man Plea- 
Wt „357% PING" FEInT morgan endgame 
5 virtuous:man 


Auch. cunſtant yoke· fellows, and that they either make 


here poſſeſſed indifferently; upon the — 
1 of every ox rs 2 was found ta have in bim a 
be diſpatched into heaven by a paſſport from Pleaſure, 


1 uw King of Expzann: ls, Ne 4 


_ Found right to: him; for that 
| trary to er e in their old places — 

dence, there was no perſon ſo vicious who had not ſome 
good in him, nor any perſon ſo virtuous who had not 
zn him ſome evil. The truth of it is, they generally 


Pain might come in for at leaſt 
two thirds. This hes they ſaw would occaſion endleſs diſ- 
putes between them: Cans could come to ſome 
7 . —— ere L ee 5 
; etween at co {by 
This means it is that we find. Pleaſure; and Pain ate 


al uns od Ma A wa. pd eds 4 ft 2 AY 


their viſits together, or are never far 4 Af Pain 
comes into aheart, be is quickly followed hy Pleaſure; and 
; 4 6 u may be ſure Pain is not far off. 
Bor notwithſtanding this marriage was very con- 

venient for the two parties, it did not ſœem to anſwer 

the intention of Jupiter in ſending them among man- 
Kind. Do remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was 

pute between them by article, and confinmed by 
the conſent — 2 a that notwithſtanding 
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Þ >; Sea proportion of evil, he ſhould be diſpatched; into 
the inferna regions bya paſſport from Pain, there tod well 


with miſery, vice, and the furies: Or on the 
if he had in him a certain r of Doo, he: ould 


eee wie er. nend the gods. a5 
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carrolled to the harp by the Laplanders, at the fires 
with CE ens their nightly feſtivities. Such 
was his intrepid fpirit, that he ventured to paſs the lake 
Vether to the Ifle of Wizards, where he deſcended alone 
into the dreary vault in which a magician had been kept 
ben for pe ages, and read: pry eee genre, in- 
ſeribed on his brazen mace. His eye was ſo piercing, 
that, as ancient chronicles re * could blunt the 
weapons of his enemies only by lookihg at them. At 
twelve years of age he carried an iron veſſel of a prodi- 


gious r for the length of five furlongs, in the is 


preſence of all the chiefs of his father's caſtle. 


Non Was he leſs celebrated for his pru dener od bars 


dom. Two of his proverbs are yet remembered and 
ed among the Laplanders. J. 


the ſupreme.Being he was wont to ſay, Gare bel . | 
ways buckled, Tothew that the ni, proſperous con- 
dition of life is often. hazardous, his leſſon was, bun 


you flids on the ſmodtheſt ice, betuare of pits beneath. 1 von- 1 


ſoled his countrymen, when they were once preparing 
to leave the frozen de of Lapland, and reſolved 10 


ſeek ſome warmer climate, by telling them, at te 


eaſtern nations, notwithſtanding their boaſted fertility, 
po every night amidſt the horrors-of 6 bY 
nſion, and were n and 
ſtunned, every morning, with 
Hrs" temperance and ſeverity of manners were his 


chief praiſe. In his early years he never taſted wine; 
nor would he drink out of a painted cup. He conſtantiy 


ſlept" in his armour, with his f in his hand; nor 
would he uſe a battle 


| of luxury; nor did he cloſe his days with honour.; 1 


being dewilddered in a ſolitary foreſt, and baving-paſied 


* 


To expreſs e i 


ax whoſe-handle was inlaid with 


ome, he commanded honey to be ſerved up at his table ſto 
every day. His palate, by degrees, became refined and co 
' vitiated ;. he began to loſe his native reliſh for ſimple ¶ te 
fare, and contracted à habit of indulging himſelf in Nin 
delicacies; he ordered the delightſul gardens of his caſtle N <0 
tobe thrown open, in which the moſt luſcious fruits WM... 
Haad been ſuffered to ripen and decay, unobſerved and 1 
untouched, for many revolving autumns, and gratified 
His appetite with luxurious deſerts. At length he found i 
is expedient to introduce wine, as an agreeable improve- 
ment, or a neceſſary ingredient, to his new way of liv- | 
Z ing; and having once taſted it he wras tempted, by lit- WM 
tte and little, to give looſe to the exceſſes of intoxica- / 
Tion. His general implicity of life was changed; he WW 4 
pe dihis apartments by burning the wood of the Wl 7< 
mnoſt aromatic} fr, and commanded his helmet to be ſe 
0 _ - -ornamented with beautiful rows of the teeth of the rein- 8 
E deer. Indolence and effeminacy ſtale upon him by Wl << 


-- 


pPleaſing and 1 ptible gradations, relaxed the ſi- n 
_ _ © + news of his reſolution, and extinguiſhed his thirſt of * 
N qt 4 To rey 
+; Wwe Hacho was thus immerſed in pleaſure and I * 
din repaſe, it was reported to him, one morning, that * 
 - © . the preceding night, a diſaſtrous omen had been diſco- 2 
| _- *vered, and that bats and hideous birds had drank up the Wl 
. «etl; which, nouriſhed: the perpetual lamp in the temple ſh 
of Odin. About the ſame time, a meſſenger arrived to of 
tell him, that the king of Norway had invaded his king- th 
dom with a formidable army. Hacho, terrified as he li 
was with the omen of the night, and enetvated wich in- le 
dulgence, rouzed himſelf from his voluptuaus lethargy, Wl . 
and recollecting ſome faint and few fparks of veteran h; 
--valour, (marched forward to meet him. Both armies Il © 
cined battle jn he foreſbwhere Hacho had been C 3 
- _ - ,nunting; and it fo hap that the king of Norwa 
{Challenged him to 8 near ee e h 
de had taſted the honey. The Lapland chief, languid 
Anand long diſuſed to arms, was ſoon overpowered ; he fell Il '* 
ec che ground; and before his inſulting adyerſaryſtruck IN © 
_ - his head from his body, uttered this exclamation, which Ill © 
the Laplanders ſtill uſe as an early leflon to their chil- h. 
dten: Ihe vicious man ſhould date his e 
Ev” of ty of - | ; t 3 e 9 N om 
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rom the firſt temptation.” How juſtly do I fall a ſacrifice 
to-floth and luxury, in the place where 1 firſt yielded 
to thoſe allurements which ſeduced me to deviate from 
temperance and/innocence! The honey which I taited 
conquers Hacho 9 ' 14 N 1 7551 N TU $4 4 | 
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ASI gf ar gat akingrhe air with my friend Sir 

Roper, we were met oy x freſh-coloured ruddy 
young man who' rid by us full ſpeed; with à couple of 
ſervants behind him. Upon my enquiry-who be was, 
Sir Roper told me that he was à young gentleman of a 
conſiderable eſtate, who had been educated by a tender 


- $$ 


took ſo much care of her ſon's health, that the has made 


was bad for his oy „ and that writing made his | 

ach. He was'let looſe among the woods: as ſoon as he 
was able to ride pn horſeback, or to carry a gun upon his 
ſnoulder. To be brief, I found, by my friend's account 
of him, that he had got a great ſtock of health, but no- 
thing elſe; and that if it were à man's buſineſs only to 


A, * : 


lo in the: Whole country I ED 
Tus truth of it is, ſince any reſiding in theſe parts I 
have ſeen and heard innumerable inſtances of young heirs 
and elder brothers who either from their own! re- 


2 * — 9 = eee ieee 


mother that lived not many miles from the place where 
we were. She is a very good lady, ſays my friend, but 


him good for nothing: She quickly found that 1 K : 0 


live, there would not be a more accompliſhed young fel. 
OE. Ju | 4.7 * * 1 5 8 , 


BY -pilat length be bad raiſed s very conſiderable fortune 


7 


5 5 names, The moral of it may, I hope, de uſe- 
ful, tho 
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cCourſe of his ſtudies and travels he bogus up à punctual 


7 
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1 fon borñ to him, and Leontine a daughter; but to 
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and could ſcarce meet with the name of an extraordinary 


| knowledge of men and bodlcs 


Were both turned of forty (an age in which, according 
to Mr. Cowley, there is no dallying noith life) they deter- 
- mined, purſuant to the reſolution they had taken in the 


neighbourbood of his friend Eudoxus, who had pur: ab 


*s 


a% 
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8 Tarts makes me often think oni a ſtoty I have heard of 
two friends, which ſhall give my reader at 1 under 


ugh there are ſome eircumſtances which make 

it rather appear like a novel, than a true 4 49 * 
©  Evnoxus and Leontine began the world with fmall 
eſtates. They were both of them men of good ſenſe 
and great virtue, . They proſecuted their Kudics toge- 
ther in their earlier years, and entered into. ſuch a 
I as laſted to the end of * les. Eudoxus, 
at bis firſt ſetting out in the world, hre / himſelſ into a 
court, where Need endowments and his ac- 
quired abilities he made his way from one poſt to another, 


Leontine on e - pg all opportunities of im 
proving his mind by ſtudy, converfation, and travel. 
Fo alliHeiiniars,; teat 
with the moſt eminent profeſſors, of them throughout 
Europe. He knew perfectiy well the: intereſts of its 
princes; with the cuſtoms and: faſhions of their courts, 


- perſon in the Gazette whom he had not either talked to 

or ſeen. In ſhort, he had ſo well mixt and digeſted his 
ales, that he made dne of the 
moſt accompliſhed perſons of his age. During the whole 


corfeſpondence with Eudoxus, who often made himſelf 
acceptable to the principal men about court by the in- 
telligence which he received from Leontine. When they 


Leaning of their lives, to retire; and-paſs the remainder 
F their days in the country. In order to this they 
Soth of them married a about the ſame time. 
Leontine, with his own and his wife's fortune, bought a 
farm of three hundred a: year, which lay within the 


chaſed an eſtate of as many thouſands; they were : 
of them fathers about the ſame time, Eudoxus having a WW. 


CES 4 | 


uolpeakable grief of the kurt, bis young wie (i 1 
8 „ Whom 
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he daily viſits. and converſations of his friend; As 

hey were one day talking together with their uſual in- 

imacy, Leontine, conſidering how incapable he was of 
piving his daughter a proper education in his own houſe, 
and Eudoxus- reflecting on the ordinary behaviour of a 
ſon who knows himſelf to be the heir of a great eſtate, 
hey both agreed upon an exchange of children, namely 
hat the boy ſhould be bred up with Leontine as his ſon, 


hom all his happineſs was wrap died in a few days 
. after the birth of her 2 (x affliction — 9 
„ Wave been inſupportable, had not he heen c 


1 and that the girl ſhould live with Eudoxus as his dovghr 
cr, till they were each of them arrived at years of diſ- 
e retion. Ihe wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her ſon 
% ould not be ſo advantageouſly bene as under the 
1. Hare of Leontine, and conſidering at th timethat - 
e would be. perpetually under her own-eye, was by 

N n ee upon to fall in with the project. Sbe 
q Nherefore took Leonilla, for that was the name of the 
il, and educated her as her own daughter. The twp 
V riends on each fide had wrought themielves to ſuch an 
«4 habitual tenderneſs for the children who were under 


9 


their direction, that each of them had the n ene 
of a father, where the title was but imaginary. Florio, 


f the name of the young heir that lived with Leontine, 
a} chough he had all the duty and affection N for 
If his ſuppoſed parent, was taught to rejoice at the light of 
® .udoxus,. who viſited his friend very frequently, and was 
y lictated by his natural affection, as well as by the rules 


$ Florio, The boy was now old enough to know his ſup- 

de poſed father's circumſtances, and that therefore he was - 

er to make his way in the world by his on induſtry. This 

iv conſideration grew ſtronger in him every day, and pro- 

) aced fo good an effect, that he applied himſelf with 

a More than ordinary attention to the purſuit of every 

de ching yrhich Leontine recommended to him. His natural! 
. abilities, which were very good, aſſiſted —— a; of FER 
n tons of ſo excellent a counſellor, enabled him to make 

2 . quickes progreſs than ordinary through all the parts 

ie of his education. Before he was twenty years of age, 


in having finiſhed his ſtudies and exerciſes. with great ap”. | 


1 


of prudence, to make himſelf eſteemed and beloved 3 


9 * 
4 
* 
* 


palübauſe, he was removed from the Univerſity to the Inn 


_ who know they ſhall arrive at great eſtates without them. 
This was not Florio's cafe; he found that three hun. 
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of Court, where there are very) few that make them. 
ſelves conſiderable proficients in the ſtudies of the place, 


dred a was but a poor eſtate for Leontine and him- 
ſelf to live upon, ſs that he ſtudied without intermiſſion 


_ till he gained a good inſight into the conſtitution and 
Aas of his cou! n ve ee INEY* 


I ſhould have told my reader, that whilſt Florio lived 


at the houſe of his foſter-father, he wis always an ac- 


veptable gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, where he be. 


came acquainted with Leonilla from her infancy. His 


acquaintance with her by degrees grew into love, which 


in a mind trained up in all the ſentiments of honour and 


virtue became a very uneaſy paſſion. "He deſpaired of 
8 beireſs of ſo great a fortune, and would ra- 
3 have died than attempted it by any indirect me. 
thods. Leonilla, Who was à woman of the greateſt 
beauty joined with the greateſt modeſty, entertained at 


the ſame time a ſecret paſſion for Florio, but conducted 
herſelf with fo much prudence that ſhe never gave him 
the leaſt intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in 
all thoſe arts and improvements that are proper to raiſe 

a man's private fortune, and give him a figure in his 


Tountry, but ſecretly tormented with that paſſion which 


' — 


burns with the greateſt fury in a virtuous and noble 


heart, when he received a ſudden ſummons from Leon- 


tine, to repair to him in the country the next day. For 


it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled with the report of his ſon's 
reputation, that he could no longer withhold making 
_* himfelfknown to him. The morning after Ris arrival 


at the houſe of his ſuppoſed father, Leontine told him 


that Eudoxus had ſomething of great importance to com- 
municate to him; upon which the good man embraced 
him, and wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at the 


-w houſe that ſtood in his neighbourhood; but Eu- 
-doxus took him by the hand, after the firſt ſalutes were 


dover, and conducted him into his cloſet. He there 


0 
* 


opened to him the Whole ſecret of his parentage and 


education, concluding after this manner: I have no 
ther way left of acknowldging my gratitude to Leon- 


* 


3 4 | Tine, 


„ 
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ine, than by marrying you to his daughter. He ſhall 
. not loſe the pleaſure of being your 2 — by the 420 
m. Nrery 1 have made to you. Leonilla too ſhall ſtill be my. 


in. 
m. ſo exemplary, that it deſerves. the 2 reward I 
on can confer upon it. You ſhall have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ndl ing a great eſtate fall to you, which you would have lol 

the reliſh of had you known yourſelf born to it. Con- 
ed tinue only to deſerve it in the fame manner you did 
ic. before you were poſſeſſed of it. I have left your mother 
ve. Jin the next room. Her heart yearns towards you. Sh 
I is making the ſame diſcoveries to Leonilla which Lhave 
ich made to yourſelf”. Florio was ſo overwhelmed with 
nd this profuſion of happineſs, that he was not able to 
oll make a reply, but threw himſelf down at his father's 
nu. feet, and amidſt a flood of tears, kiſſed and embraced 
ne. his knees, afking his bleffing, and expreſſing in dumb 
tell {how thote ſentiments of love, duty, and gratitude that 
at were too big for utterance. To 5 the happy 
ed pair were married, and half Eudoxus's eſtate ſettled upon 
im them. Leontine and Eudoxus paſſed the remainder of 
-in their lives together; and received in the dutiful and affes- 
iſe tionate behaviour of Florio and Leonilla the juſt recom- 
hill pence, as well as the natural effects of that care which 
ich they had beſtowed upon them in their education. 
Tor ' LABOUR and REST, a FazLs. 
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val N che early ages of the world, as is well known to 
jim thoſe who are verſed in ancient traditions, when 
m- innocence was yet untainted, and ſimplicity unadulte- 
ced rated, mankind was happy in the enjoyment of conti- 
the nual pleaſure, and conſtant plenty, under the protec- 
Zu- tion of Reſt; a gentle divinity, who required of her 


Cre were on 


ere „ neither altars nor ſacrifices, and whoſe rites 
e only performed by proſtrations upon turfs of flow- 
mdf ers in ſhades of jaſmine and myrtle, or by dances on the 


nol banks of rivers flowing with milk and neQtar., , 
on- UNDER this eaſy government the firſt generations 


ne, breathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, eat the fruits, 


* 


( 


daughter; her filial piety, though miſplaced, has been - 


Ne 
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4 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 
which, without culture, fell ripe into their hands, and 
 Nlept under bowers arched” by nature, with the birds 
Hnging over their heads, and the beaſts ſporting about 
them. But by degrees th began to loſe their original 
integrity; each, though there was more than enough 

_ for all, was defirous of aj riating part to himſelf, 
Ihen entered violence and fraud, arid theft and rapine. 
Soon after pride and envy broke into the world, and 

- brought with them a new ſtandard of wealth; for men, 
who till then thought themſelves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by the calls of WW. 
nature, but by the plenty of others; and began to conſider 


themſelves as poor when they beheld their own poſſeſ. 8 
ſions exceeded by thoſe of their neighbours. Nowonly WW : 


one could be happy, becauſe only one could have moſt, W-. 
and that one was always in danger, left the fame arts by Hv 
which he had ſupplanted others ſhould be practiſed i) 
; ᷑]iù]y T0 | 
 , __* AmiDsT the prevalence of this corruption, the ſtate 
oe the earth was changed; the year was divided into tn 
ſeaſons; part of the ground became barren, and the reſt MW... 


yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The ſummer 5 
and autumn indeed furniſhed a coarſe and inelepant ſuf- 9 


ficiency, but winter was without any relief; Famine, W:. 
with a thouſand diſeaſes, which the inclemency of the f 


air invited into the upper regions, made havock amon 
men, and there appeared to be danger leſt they ſhould 2 
be deſtroyed before they were reformed. 9 


To oppoſe the devaſtations of Famine, who ſcattered 
the ground every where with carcaſes, Labour came th. 


down e earth. Labour was the ſon of Neceſſity, Nan 
the nurſeling of Hope, and the pupil of Art; he had the Wi. 
ſtrength of his mother, the ſpirit of his nurſe, and the I 


dexterity of his governeſs. His face was wrinkled with Nhe 

the wind, and ſwarthy with the ſun ; he had the imple- thy 

ments of huſbandry in one hand, with which he turned Wa. 
up the earth; in the other hand he had the tools of archi- 

tecture, and raiſed walls and towers at his pleaſure. W..: 

He called out with a rough voice, Mortals | fee tic 

here the power to whom ye are conſigned, and from ho 

EE 2 1 B Gm are to hope for all your pleaſures, and all W..: 
your ſafety. Vou have long languiſhed under the do- 
N b minion 


\ 
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minion of Reſt, an impotent/and'deceitful goddeſs, whs 
an neither protect nor relieve you, but reſigns you to 
the firſt attacks of either Famine or Diſeaſe, and ſuf- 
fers her ſhades to be invaded by every enemy, and de- 
ſtroyed by every accident. 


i Awars therefore to. the call of Labour, I. will 
. teach you to remedy the ſterility of the earth, and the 
1 ſeverity of the ſky ; I will compel ſummer to find pro- 


viſions for the winter; 1 will force the waters to give 


55 ou their fiſh, the air its fowls, and the foreſt its beaſts; 
f | will teach you to pierce. the bowels of the earth, od 
\ bring out from the caverns of the mountains metals 
. which hall give ſtrength to your hands, and ſecurity 
e your bodies, by which you may be covered from the 
ri aſſaults of the fierceſt 8, and with which you ſhall 
5 f fell the oak, and divide rocks; and ſubject all nature to 


your uſe and pleaſure | 8 
ENCOURAGED by this magnificent invitation, the in- 

habitants of the globe conſidered Labour as their on!y _ 

friend, and haſted to his command. He led them out to 

5 the fields and mountaitts, and ſhewed them how to open 

eit mines, to level hills, to drain marſhes, and change the 


of courſe” of rivers. Ide face of things was immediately 
A transformed; the land was covered with towns and vil- 
3 


lages, encompaſſed with fields of corn, and plantations 
the of ft e and nothing was ſeen but heaps of gram, 
if and baſketsof fruit, full tables, and croudedſtore-houſes, 
Tus Labour and his followers added every hour new 
acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and ſaw Famine gradu- 
ally diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions; till at laſt, amidſt 
their jollity and triumphs, they were depreſſed and 
ty, amazed by the approach of Eaffitude, who was known 


. by her ſunk eyes, and dejected countenance. She came 
{ 5 forward trembling and groaning; at every groan the 
No hearts of all thoſe-that beheld her loſt. their courage, 


their nerves flackened, their hands ſhook, and the in- 

hy ſtruments of labour fell from their graſp.” . 

r SHOCKED with this hortid phantom they reflected 

with regret on their eaſy compliance with the ſolicita- 

tions of Labour, and began to wiſh again for the golden 

rr hours which they remembered to have paſſed under the 

"oy reign of Reſt, whom they refolved again to viſit, we Roe Hu 
647 RS | whom 
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whom they intended to dedicate the remaining part of 

their lives. Reſt had not left. e e 

found her, and to atone for their former deſertion, in- 

vited her to the enjoyment of thoſe acquiſitions Which 
Labour had procured them. 

Nssr therefore took leave of the groves and vallies, 

which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and entered into 

palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, and lumbered away 

5 the winter upon beds of down, and the ſummer in ar- 

5 tificial grottos with caſcades playing before her. There 

% was indeed always ſomething wanting to complete her 

felicity, and ſhe could never Tull her returning fugitives 

to that ſerenity, which they knew, hefore their engage- 

ments with Labour: Nor was her dominion entirely 

without controul, for ſhe was obliged. to ſhare it with 

Luxury, tho? ſhe always looked upon her as à falſe 

riend, by whom her influence was in reality deſtroyed, 

Vile it ſeemed to. he promote. 

Tux two ſoft aflociates, however, reigned for ſome 

timewithout viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Luxury be- 

trayed her charge, and ſet in Diſeaſe to ſeize 9795 her 

worſhippers. Reſt then flew away, and left the place 

to the uſurpers; Who pact e their arts to fortiff 

3 themſelves in their ae ay and to ſtrengthen the in- 

1171. ¼ ͤ—ͥ A Le er. 

Rs r had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome places 

ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Diſeaſe; but had her reſi- 

dence. invaded by a more flow and ſubtle intruder, for 

very frequently when every, thing was compoſed. and 

quiet, when there was neither pain within, nor danger 

without, when every flower was in bloom, and every 

gale freighted with perfumes, Satiety would enter with 

a languiſhing and repining look, and throw herſelf 

upon the couch 3 and adorned for the accommodz- 

tion of Reſt. . No ſooner was ſhe ſeated than a general 

_ gloom ſpread itſelf on every fide, the groves immedi; 

. ately loft their verdure, their inhabitants deſiſted 

from their meeps the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the 

flowers contracted their leaves and ſhut up their odours. 

Nothing was ſeen on every fide but multitudes Wander- 

ing about they knew not whither, in queſt they knew 

not of what ; no voice was heard but of complaints tha 

5 | VV a. "5 
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again began to treat her with contempt; ſome of them 
united tñemfelyes more cloſely to Luxury, who prö- 
es, miſed by her arts to drive Satisty away, and others that 
nta were more wiſs er had more fortitude, went back again 


Satiety, but deliyered up in time to Laſſitude, and forced 
by her to the bowwers o M 
Tus Reſt and Babour equally perceived their reign 
4 of ſhort duration and-uncertain tenure, and their em- 
ge: pire liable to inroads from thoſe who were alike enemies 
to both. They each found their ſubjects unfaithful, 
vit and ready to defert them upon _ opportunity. Ea 
allc I bour faw'the fiches which he had given always carried 
ved, away as an offering to my _ Re —— m— moron ve 
in every exigence fly m her to beg help of Labour. 
ane 0 , therefore, at! a determined upon an interview, , 
be. ich they agreed to divide the world between them, 
z her a tr it *ulternately,” allotting” the dominion" of 
lace I the day co one, and that of the night to the . and 


rtify promiſed to guard the frontiers of each other, fo that, 
em- whenever by +190 were' yen gee be y ſhould * 

| Thus des our, an tu 7 Re 
lacs WI Thus the ancient quarrel was appeaſed, and as hatred 
reli-W is often e by its contrary, Reſt afterwards be- 
> for cans — — Labour, and Was delivered of Health, 

| and deſs, WhO conſolidated che union of | 
angel her parts ats; and contributed to the regular viciffitudes 
ee ir r. r diſpenſing her gifts to "thoſe on 4 
Wit i ſhared: iwes in eee Ha re Reit 
xerſelt and aan FR XY 1 =4 
noda- 8 6 | 

enera 


e Ne its FACULTIES. b e 


Tg ieee medic ine and phyfiology W breed 
great appearance of accuracy, „ne efecte of 


N 
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nientisne#np paing and murtnurs chat could tell of go 
RRS had now- loſt her” authority. Her Followers! 5 


ee Labour by Whem they were indeed protected fm 


med On the Manxn - FUE the HUMAN. MIND ; 


Sa. 9 \FRAMBELER, N*. i 3 N | 2 5 


— upon the n N by marking che various be- 


WRC 


ie Hh op n 


e 


riod of the conſtitution, and the ſeveral ſtagas by Which 


2 


animal life makes its progreſs from infancy -46.deere- 


pitude. Though their obſervatiens have gat enabled 
them to diſcover how manhood may be agedlerated, or 


ald age retarded, yet ſurely if they; be con dered o 
the ee = hy, . 5 


tance with conjectures: on things mere remote, with, 


catalogues of the fixed, yy and <alouletipns of. the 


bulk of planets. 

Ir had been a taſk wo rthy ab ie moral fant ont to 
have conſidered with equal care the elimactericks of the 
NP to have pointed out the time at which eyerypaſ-: 

ſion begins and ceaſes to predominate, and noted the 
regular variations of rows Ha I" _ ſucceſſion. of one 
eee e b ch abe be 


care 

3 TE; 
ary to > dicompor theit; Aructury or 1 their 
5 90 But our minds ate: cpmumi 


1 e to the direction of 1 _— d aſter ods of 


It would be difficult to! 
5 of infancy. 8 the uſual time, but — — 
may be very eaſily hindered from its ſhare — 0 


ment, and the bulk and, ſtrength of manbecd m 
without the aſſiſtance of education an den; be 
informed tze the underſtanding of a child 

1 


: YET amidft all the diſorder and _incquality which va- 


riety of diſcipline, example, converſatidn, and amploy- 
ment produce in the intellectual r of different 


men, there is ſtill diſcoyeted by 2 n ſpettator 


1 neral and remote b itude as may beexpdtted: 


common nature affected by external circum- 


1 He indefinitely varied, We all NES the world in 


ignorance, gare found abbut us on the fame ob- 


jects, and haue bur firſt pains and pleaſures, our firſt 


hopes and fears, gur Fo. 8 ayerſions and defires from the 
ſamè cauſes; an as we ue an ys ne life o by 


wider proſpects td a ew aitd 


determine us to different paths; eee 3 7 
| Oo edu XX abſtraQed, is neceflitated SE 


fate of union, to receive its informations, and execute 
its purpoſes by the intervention of the body, the uni- 
formity of our-corporeal nature communicates itſelf to 

our intellectual operations; and thoſe whoſe abilities 
or knowledge incline them moſt to deviate from the 5 | 


neral round of life are recalled from excentricity 
: WH the laws of their exiſten cee. 
Ir we conſider the exerciſes of the mind, it will b 
found that in each part of life ſome particular faculty is 
more eminently employed. When the ' treaſures: of 
knowledge are firſt opened before us, while novelty 
WH blooms alike on either hand, and every thing equally 
unknown and unexamined ſeems of equal value, the 
power of the ſoul is principally. exerted in a vivacious 
and deſultory curioſity. She applies by turns to everx 
object, enjoys it for a ſhort time, and flies with equal 
ardour to another. She delights to catch up looſe and 
unconnected ideas, but ſtarts e from ſyſtems and 
complications which would obſtruct the rapidity of her 
tranſitions, and detain her long in the ſame purſuit. 


theſe erratick and haſty ſurveys, the fancy is buſied in 
arranging them; combines them into pleaſing 
pictures with more reſemblance to the realities of li 
as experience advances, and new obſervations rectif 
the former. While the judgment is yet uninformed Fs 
unable to compare the draughts of fiction with their ori- 
ginals, We are delighted with improbable adventures, 
impracticable virtues, and inimitable characters: But, 
in proportion as we have more opportunities of ac- 
1 ourſelves with living nature, we are ſooner 
iſguſted with copies in which there appears no reſem- 
blance. We firſt diſcard abſurdity And impoſſibility, 


but at laſt become cold and inſenſible to the charms of 


truth, Which are never perfect, transfer our affection to 
truth itſelf. „ 3 
Now commences the reign of judgment or reaſon; 
we begin to find little pleaſure but in comparing ar- 
guments, ſtating propoſitions, diſentangling perplexities, 
N ambiguities, and deducing conſequences. The 
painted vales of imagination are deſerted, and our intel- 


WHEN a number of diftin&t images are collected by 


then exact greater and greater degrees of probability, 


falſchood; however ſpecious, and from the imitations f 
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276 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR: 
lectual activity is exerciſed in winding through the 
labyrinths of fallacy, and toiling, with firm and cau- 
tious ſteps, up the narrow tracts of demonſtration. 
Whatever my lull vigilance, or miſſead attention, is 
cContemptuouſly rejected, and every diſguiſe in which 
-  ertor may be concealed, is carefully obſerved, till b 
degrees a certain number of inconteſtable or unſuſ- 
| ee are eſtabliſhed, and at laſt concate- 
nated into arguments, or compacted into ſyſtems. 
Arx length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and the mind 
ilies at eaſe in the contemplation of her own attain- 
ments, without any deſire of new conqueſts or excur- 
ſions. This is the age of recollection and narrative; 
the opinions are ſettled, and the avenues of 'apprehen- 
ſion ſhut againſt any new intelligence; the days that 
are to follow muſt paſs in the inculeation of precepts 
already collected, and aſſertion of tenets already re- 
ceived; nothing is henceforward ſo odious as oppoſition, 
ſo inſolent as doubt, or ſo dangerous as noveltx. 
I like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſeparate com- 
mand of the ſucceſſive periods of life. To the happineſs 
ol our firſt years nothing more ſeems neceſſary than free- 
dom from reſtraint: Every man may remember that if 
he was left to himſelf, and indulged in the diſpoſal of 
his own time, he was once content without the ſuper- 
addition of any actual pleaſure. The new world is it- 
ſelf a banquet, and till we have exhauſted the freſhneſs 
of life, we have always about us ſufficient gratifications: 
Ihe ſunſhine quickens us to play, and the ſhade. in- 
bie ion hr ont A AAS 
Bur we ſoon become unſatisfied. with negative feli- 
city, and are ſolicited by. our ſenſes. and appetites to 
more powerful delights, as the taſte of him who has ſa- 
tisfied his hunger muſt. be excited by artificial ſtimula- 
tions. The ſimplicity of natural amuſement. is now 
paſt, and art and contrivance muſt improve dur plea- 
ſures; but in time art, like nature, is exhauſted, and 
the ſenſes can no longer ſupply the cravings of the 
intelleR.. | ö 5 ; FE £ | { . We 
IT xu attention is then transferred from pleaſure to 
intereſt, in which pleaſure is perhaps included, bi - 
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THE-POLITE  PRECEPTOR. 77 
diffuſed to a wider Extent, and protracted through ne- 
gradations. Nothing now dances before the eyes but. 
wealth and power, nor rings in the ear but the voice of 
fame; wealth, to which, however variouſly denomi- 
nated, every man at ſome time or other aſpires ;- power, 
which all wiſh to obtain within their circle of action; 
and fame, which no man, however high or mean, how- 
ever wile or ignorant, was yet able to deſpiſe. Now 
prudence and foreſight exert their influence: no hour is 
devoted wholly to any preſent. enjoyment, no at or 
purpole terminates in itſelf, but every motion is re- 
ferred to ſome diſtant end; the accompliſhment of one 
deſign begins another, and the ultumate wiſh is always 
puſhed off to its former diſtanctcgee. . 

Ar length fame is obſerved to be e and 
power to be dangerous; the man whoſe vigour and al. 
crity begin to forſake him, by degrees contracts his do- 
ſigns,” remits his former multiplicity of purſuits, and 
extends no longer his regard to any other honour than 
the reputation of · wealth, or any other influence than 
(> WM its power. Avarice 5 laſt paſſion of thoſe 
lives of which the firſt part has been ſquandered in ple 
ir Wl ſure, and the ſecond devoted to ambition. He that 
of inks under the er of getting wealth, lulls his age 
with the milder buſineſs of ſaving it. 3 "pa 
I HAVE in this view of life conſidered men as aftuated 


43 only by natural defires, and yielding to their own incli- 

1: nations without regard to ſuperior principles by which 
* the force of external agents 57 oe counteracted, and te 
temporary prevalence of paſſions. reſtrained. | Nature 
i. will indeed always operate, human deſires will be al- 


ways ranging; but theſe motions, though very power- 8 
ul, are not reſiſtleſs; nature may be regulated, and de- 


Is. fires governed ; and to contend with the 0 
. of ſucceſſiye paſſions, to be endangered firſt by one af- 
fection, and then by another, is the. condition upon 
- I hich we are to paſs our time, the time of our prepara- 


the tion for that ſtate which ſhall put an end to experiment, 
to diſappointment, and to change. 
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8 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 
© WIT and LEARNING, 2 Fant. 
f.... ͤ ß 5 


II and Learning were the children of Apollo, 
| by different mothers; Wit was the offspring of 


— 


Euphrofyne, and reſembled ber in cheerfulneſs and vi- a 
vacity; Learning was born of Sophia, and retained her 

| Ferivuſneſs and caution. As their mothers were rivals, 

they were bred up by them from their birth, in habitual Wl ' 

oppoſition, and all means were ſo incefſantly employed 

to impreſs upon them a hatred and contempt of- each 

other, that though Apollo, who foreſaw the ill effects I ! 

of theirdifcord, endeavoured to ſoften them, by divid- | 

175 his regard equally between them, yet his impartiality Ill - 

nnd Kindneſs were without effect; the maternal ani- Wl : 

. moſity was deeply rooted, having been intermingled : 

=? e their firſt ideas, and was confirmed every hour, 4 

24s freſh opportunities occurred of exerting it. No ſooner Wl + 

were they of age to be received into the apartments of W , 

the other celeſtials, than Wit began to entertain Venus WW - 

at her toilet, by aping the folemnity of Learning, and F 

Learning to divert Minerva at her loom, by expoſing the © , 

blunders and ignorance of Wit. 1 

© Trvsthey grew'up, with maliceperpetuallyincreaſ- ; 


ing, by the encouragement which each received from 

| thoſe whom their mothers had perſuaded to patroniſe 

| 8 5555 them; and longed to be admitted to the 

'.._ _ table of Jupiter, not ſo much for the hope of gaining 

* honour, as of excluding a rival from all pretenſions to 

regard, and of putting an everlaſting ſtop to the progreſs 

of that influence which either believed the other to have 
obtained by mean arts and falſe appearances,” 

Ar laſt the day came when they were both, with the 

uſual ſolemnities, received into the claſs of fuperior,dei- 

ties, and allowed to take Nectar from 5 hand of 

5 Hebe. But from that hour Concord loſt her authority 

aàt the table of JEET: The rivals, animated by their 

die dignity, and incited n applauſes of 

the affociate powers, harraſſed each other by inceffant 


_ - conteſts, with ſuch a regular vieiſſitudę of victory, that 
neither was depreſſed. J. 


een. d d DA YN mag 


a porn PRE p TOI. 
I cas ehſervable; that at the beginning of every 
bute, the! advantage was on the fide of it ; and 1 24 
at the firſt fallies, the whole aſſernbly fparkled, accor 


ing to Homer's expreſſion, with unexting uiſhable mer- 
riment. But Learning would reſerve 5 ſtrength ti 


the bterſt of applauſe Was over, and the languor with 


which' to Violence of joy is always ſucceec 

to protifiſe more calm 5 5477 attention. ddet 
attempted her defence,” by comparing one > 
of her antagoniſts 'obje Any with-another, commonly 
made him Sonfute himfelf; or by ſhewing how ſmall a 
part of che queſtion he had taken i into his view, proved 
that 208 opinion could have no weight. The audience 


be adually to Ia afide their ſefHons, afid 
role; cat Halt, ien veneration for . 


with ater Kindnets #2 5. HR 
Ei conduct was; whenever they defired to oe. 
contin! themſelves 5 diſtinction, entirely” oppoſite. 
dt ut daring and adveriturous ; Learning cadtious 
el 


arning, Afraid of ne-mputation, but 
that of efrot- "Wit anfwered before he underſtood, bg 
his gere apprebenfion ſhould: be queſtioned 

_ he paul : where there was nodifficu gt Fog 


in{{diou iſm ſhould 4? undi{covered. t per- 
ag every debate by F. confuſton; 3 Learn- 
ing tired the Heaters wot diſtinctions, and pro- 


5 the diſpute without advantage, by proving that 


= eh never was denied. Wit, in hopes of ſhint 
ould venture to 2 5 what he had not conſid 
often ſuccee ond his own expectation, | 

following the train of 12 0 Fa b. eee e 

reject excxy new notion, for fear of being intangled in 


cone 71 — which the” could not foreſee, and was often 


hindere by her caution, from preſſing her advantages, | 
and ſubduft het opponents. 


BOT had prgudices, which in ſome degree hindered 
wy 8 towards 8 and left them ons to 
t 


Ity was the darling of Wit, and an 


uity 


of of Learti i oy M Wit, Aich new, Was ſpecic us; ; 


to Lear 128 Whatever was ancient, was veiierable. 
Wit however ſetJom' failed to divert thoſe Who he 


Learning, but | 


berate. 8 Wit thou ht nothin roachful but 
dullteſs: Le 1 255 


\ 


- 
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b not « convince, and to conyvipee was not often bis 
ambition; Learning always ſuppor ted ber her opinion with 
ſo. many collateral truths, that, when the cauſe. was de- 
cided againſt her, ber e were remembered with 
admiration. Sb 

Norge hah Somme, 0 on e fide, a to 
quit their or bp hope far a complete 


conguelt by e fe of: the weapon which ich had been em- 


555 N them. Wit would ſometimes labour a 
4 iſm, and Learning diſtort her features with a jeſt; 
Zi Coral ſuffered. by the experiment, and be- 
d chem ſelyves to confutation or contempt. The ſe- 
Haden of Wit was witzout; e n d the merri- 
ment of Learnin without vivacity. 
„Tusix con by lo continuance, 1 8 at lat 
3 important, and the Wünises 
ub into the e ou the 7 0 


9 5 with mali Fi 18 
Bots ico e im, carrying a 7 iS with 12 
Ws, Which, where they once: ood, wu no no 
e be extracted. Theſe arrows he frequent] 


Learning, when ſhe was earneſtly or fall 
„ engaged in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving in. 
ſtructions to her followers. Minerva, t deputed 
A to her aid, Who generally brole the point of 

15 E turned them ..afide, or wee N. 

imſelf. 

lere was at laſt angry, chat the peace of the go 
yenly re ns ſhould: be in perpetual danger I 1015850 
and 8 ved to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome antagoniſts to 
the lower world. Hither therefore they came, and car- 
ried on their ancient N cagdhe among mortals, nor was 

either lon without zealousvotaxies. 
captivated the young; and Learning, b her au Ty 
in uenced the old. ir power ꝗuic ly appeared by 
Very 1 ng effects, theatres were built for the recep- 
tion N it, and ale e for i of 
5105 1 Learning 


1 by his 3 
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in coſt and magnificence, and to propagate an opinion, 
that it was neceflary, from the firſt entrance into life 
to enliſt into one of the factions; and that none coul. 
hope for the regard of either divinity, who had once en- 
tered The temple of the rival power. 
THERE" were indeed 'a claſs of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally diſregarded : "Theſe 
were the de votees of Plutus, the god of riches; amon 
theſe it ſeldom happened that the gaiety of Wit could 


Learning. Fach party endeavoured to outvy the other 


— 


2 


. 
wa 


raiſe a ſmile, or the eloquence of Learning procure at- 


tention, In revenge of this contempt 2 agreed to in- 


cite their followers againſt them; but the forces that 
were ſent on thoſe expeditions frequently betrayed their 
truſt: and, in contempt of the orders which they had 
received, flattered the rich in publick, while they 
ſcorned them in their hearts; and when, by this treach - 
ery, they had obtained the favour of Plutus, affected to 
look with an air of ſuperiority on thoſe who ſtill re- 
mained in the ſervice of Wit and Learning. 


Dis6vsrED with theſe deſertions, the two rivals, 


at the ſame time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admiſſion to 
their native Habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 


mons,” Wit readily ſpread his wings, and ſoared aloft, 
but not being able to ſee far, was bewildered in the 
pathleſs immenſity of the ethereal ſpaces, © Learning, 
who knew the way, ſhook her pinions ; but for want 
of natural vigour could only take ſhort flights: ſo after 
many efforts, they both ſunk again to the d, and 


- 


« 


* 


— 
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right hand, and they prepared toobey the Jum» 


—_ 


learned from their mutual diſtreſs, the ty of union. 


They therefore joined their hands, and renewed: their 
flight: Learning was borne up by the vigour of Wit, 
and Wit guided by the perſpicacity of 
ſoon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and were ſo en- 
deared to each other, that ww ip afterwards in per- 
petual concord. Wit perſuaded Learning to converſe 


with the Graces, and Learning engaged Wit in the ſer- 


vice of the Virtues- They were now the favourites of 


all the powers of heaven, and gladdened every banquet 


by their preſence. They ſoon after married, at the 


command of Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny of 


Arts and Sciences. 
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OO TRUTH and SINGERITY.. 
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„HER E is nothing 1 ys Plats, (odelightful, ns the 
A1 bearing or the 3 of truth”, For this Teaſon 
| them? is no converſation. fo a ccrn as that of the man 
of integrity, cho hears Without any intention {io betray, 
and ſpeaks without an intention to deceive. e. 
> Amons all the accounts which are given of Cato, 
1 do not remember one that more redounds to his 
kGnour than the following paſſage related by Plutarch. 
As an advocate was pleading the. cauſe of his client 
before one of the Prætors, he could only e ce 2 
Angle witneſs in a point Where the law required the 
© teſtimony of two perſons bang which. the advocate 
inſiſted on the integrity of tha 5 whom he had 
eee but the Prætor 10d m, that where the 
law required two witneſſes he ONT ade t of one, 
though it were Cato himſelf. Such a ff. from 2 
perſon who ſat at the head of a court of juſtice, While 
Cato was ſtill Iiying, ſhews us, more than a thouſand 
examples, the high reputation this great man, had 
a e e among his contemporaries upon. the account of 
; incerityp. 

Wr ſuch eee integrity is 2 little ſoftened 
Py ualified' by the rules of converſation and-good- 
breeding, there is not amore ſhining virtue in the Whole 
Latalogue bf ſocial duties. A man however ought to 


nor to fefine his behavidur to the prejudice of his virtue. 
Tuls ſubject is name treated 2 moſt ele- 
t ſermon of the great Britiſh preacher. I ſhall beg 
we to tranſcribe out of it two or three ſentences; as a 
proper introduction to a very curious letter, Which I 
all make the chief entertainment of this ſpegulation. 
Tx old Engliſh plainneſs and 5 as ge- 
nerous integrity of nature, and hon iſpoſi 


Which always argues true greatneſs. ind, Kyo is 
uſually df ooo mpanied with Shot — and teſo- 
> Ro * in“ a at meaſure loſt among us 0 73 RN — 


THe: diafect of converſation is. nowa- days ſo 
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TABd H and FALSEHOOD, an ALLEGORY.,: | 
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1 15 repoited of the Perlians, by. an MEE riter, 2 
efum. of their education conſiſted in teachin 

ye Fa DE Teng the bow, an 13 Tuck 

| 15 o and We -horle, vere call 8 maſtered, but Lit | 

gut Te been happy if we had been informed by - 

what afts 186 was cultivated, and by what, preſer- 


vatives a Per an mind Was 9 againſt the tempta- 
tions See, falſehood. 


RE are, indeed, in the pr ent i 
y incitements to forlake truth : the 1 2 
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/ oferceite; ahl a8 Ph Hel ig given n e 
tions, precepts have been hidden under a ay pare ap- 
er that 9 may be bribed b 7 pleaſure tg 


ole: ruction. 
War che whit n et brite uke "Thur mt 
ani mortals from above Fe Falicthood from below. | 
Death was the daughter ofJupiter and Wiſdom; Falſc- WM 
Food was the progeny of Folly impregnated by the wind, 

| 


Wl advanced with equal contidence td wee ls 5 


3 the new creation, and 'as their 
30 rce were well known to a celeſtia Als, al 4 
of heaven wert turned upon the conteſt. 

5 or feerhed conſcipus of ſuperior Powe and of 

e and therefore came on towering and Ns REA 

= Ts e e 

er followet, rather than c i 

: dens 'was flow and ſtately, but her 5 n Was 

and when once ſhe had 1 2 

) Arab, neither g nor men could force het to retire. 
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and- nr per el n and was very ſuct wy: ul 
pi by "She 757 der Ae animated, g, an 

apported nnumera E e e an pal; 
ſions, buty like other 'feeble-co nders, W. dll d 
1 to receive law from Rel allies: Kfer mot 4 12 
ſudden, irregul ar, and violent; for ſhe had no cadinels 

Steps Fo often arg weſts by haſty in. 
K wh 5 ſhe nevet e 1 het wy 
| firength; but miaititained by pals 
whom generally found reſolute 50 F 
Ir Þmertimes happened tha 7 8 5 8 

bt oppoſition. In rheſe OT Re” 0 
 inveſted[her head with clouds, and e fraud 
- to place ambuſhes about her. In het left hand ſbe bod 
the ſhleld of Tmpudence, and the pit of. 8 515 
rattled on her oulder, er. the 9 ted 2 
Amer call; Vaait) her F or 
nach ſu pported Jared ev" Thu Mſtec 
me Wees ned againſt Truth, K T.s 7 — ob 
- waited the attack; but l endeavoured to ſkirmiſh 
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found that her ſtrength failed, whenever the eye of 
truth darted full upon herr. 
Turn had the awful aſpect though not the thunder 
of her father, and when the Jong continuance of the 
2 mo le 2 "ous 2 8 
arms of 5 fall from her graſp, | 
up the ſhield of Impudence with both 2 1 
tered herſelf among the paſſions. Ma een nne 
Turn, though ſhe was often wounded, always re- 
covered in a ſhort time; but it was common ſor the 
1 * ir van, F We 3 
ignity to the nei uring parts, and to burſt open 
JV e 
FALSEHO0OD, in a ſhort time, found by experience, 
that her ſuperiority conſiſted only in the celerity of her 
courſe, and the changes of her poſture. She therefore 
ordered Suſpicion to beat the ground before her, and 
avoided with ꝑ reat care to croſs the way of Truth, who, 
as ſhe never varied her point, but moved conſtantiy 
upon the ſame line, was eaſily eſcaped by the oblique 
and deſultory movements, the quick retreats and active 
doubles: which Falſehood always practiſed, when the 


enemy began to raiſe terror by her approac | 
By this procedure Falſchood every hour encroached 


upon the world, and extended her empire through all 
elimes and regioris;- Wherever ſhe carried her victories 
the left the paiſions in full authority behind her; Wo 
were ſo well pleaſed with command, that they held out 
with great obſtinacy when Fruth came to ſeize their 
poſts, and never failed to retard her 8 though 
they could not always ſtop it : They yielded at laſt it 
reat reluctance, © et are, and ſullen ſubmiſ. 
on; and always inchned to revolt when Truth ceaſed 
to awe them by her immediate preſen cg. 
e who when ſhe 3 8 — 'y wo hea 
venly palaces, expected to have received by uni · 
2er e cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard with | 
obedience, | and invited to ſpread her influence from 
e 9 — b . e r ſhe 
came, ſhe muſt force her paſſage. Every intellect was 
precluded by prejudice, and every heart e by Tae 


— 
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her arrows in different directions ; for ſhe conſtantly x. 
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n She indeed advanced, but abend ewiy. 
and often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe left behind her 
by ſudden Grating of the appetites, that ſhook 2 

their allegiance, and them lves * en me 
banner her enemy, 1 
Taurn, however, did r not grow weaker by the ſtru 8 | 
for her vigour was unconquierable ; yet ſhe was 
provoked to ſee herſelf thus baffled: and impeded by an 
enemy, whom ſhe looked on with contempt, and who 
had no advantage but ſuch as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, 
weakneſs, and artifice” She therefore, in the anger of 
diſappointment, called upon her father Jupiter to re- eſta- 
bliſh her in the ſkies, and leave mankind to the diſor- 
der and miſery which they deſerved by ſubmitting ct 
ngly to the uſurpation of Falſehood. 
"EH 3 compaſſionated the world too much to grant 
* yet was willing to eaſe her labours and mi- 
: race hr vexation.. He commanded her to conſult the 
M.uſes by what methods ſhe might obtain an eaſier re- 
2 and reign without the toil of inceſſant war. 
then diſcovered that ſhe obſtructed her on pro- bi 
EO by the ſeverity of her aſpect, and the ſolemnity of 
dictates; and that men would never willingly admit 
: 205 till — ceaſed to fear her; ſince by giving them - 30 
to Fal ſehood they ſeldom made any ſacrifice of a0 
| or. pleaſure, 1 ſhe took the that W 2 
n rere Ini s always. ſuffered. herſelf to be ©" 
4 2 The Muſes wove in the i ©* 
— Pake. 4 bob 2 changeable robe, like that in Jo 
' _ which:Falfchood captivated her admirers ;\ with this y 
. . N and named her Fiction. She now i 
X tocong uer with more ſucceſs; for when ea 
N 8 of the Paſſions, they often miſ- 8 
| — her for Falſchood; and delivered * ir charge: 
but when ſhe had once taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was. ſoon I tru 
diſrobed by Reaſon, and ſhone out in her original form, i 
8 native e eee wee n 2 
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IX THEN Ariſtotle was once aſked; what a man could I exp 
gain by uttering fal ſehoods; he replied, not to 
be — when he mall tell the e rruth,” Tus 


— 4 


3 a lan is at ate, hateful and von» 
remptible that even of thaſe who have loſt their virtue 
84 " ht be expected, t — from the violation af truth - 
ould be reſtrained: by-their pride.. Almoſt every © 
_ vice that diſgraces human nature, may be kept i in 
countenance. by applauſe and aſſociation: the corrupter 
of virgin innocence ſees himſelf envied by the meny 
* at leaſt not deteſted by the women: maker we. 
ealily; unite. with 2 ngs, devoted like himſelf 
8 pes merriment or ſilent inſeoſdility, -who-will ce» - 
lebrate his victories over the novices of intempe 
boaſt themſelves the companions of his proweſs, — 
with rapture of the multitudes whom unſucceſsful emu 
n hurried to the grave: even the robber and 
the cut- throat I their. lowers, who admire their 
bei Kiley to th ity og pine, . 
li 285 
e har, 6 only the} bear, is 8 
ly deſpiſe diſowned: he has no 
domeſtic.conſ ——.— whe he can 2 poſe to the cen- 
ſure of mankind, he {te retire to no aternity, where 
his orimes may nd in ae virtues; but is — 
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le 


a! without peculiar condition of- falſe . 
1 devils, aus 11 la Brown, | 2 not tell . 4 


one another; is.neceflary to all —— bo 
bs the fogiery\ "rw hell ne without it. : 
ITAs. to expect, that a crime thus ly 

gel, A ! be generally avoided; at leaſt none 
© Fo expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitiedjnfamys 
n without zan adequate. _— 3 an oe” that to guilt fo. 
© easy en and ſo ſev . a- , an 
1 e pony ſn — | 
Ex x ſo it is, in de ance cenſure and c 

n ne vent! hatin an and ſcarcely the moſt vi- 
gilant and unreritted circumſpection wall ſecure him 

| by mixes with, mankind, from being hourly deceived 
men of whom. it can, ſcarcely be imagined, that they 
. eee 


where the ſubhject of converſation. could not hay - 
1d eee padiions; in motion, — * 


datei 


__._ Jeaſtmiiſchicvous 
-* works, 216 


eine aint or fear, AG tots or den lune 
to induce uny man to put his reputation in hazard, hoy. 
ever little he might value it, or to ove the ſove of 
truth, however weak 3 de its influence. 
Dune caſuiſts have very — yard ifiinguiſhed lis 
into their ſeveral a acco to their various de- 
| ow malignity: but chey ha 'Þ-think, generally 
; that nden is moſt dommon; andy perhaps, not 
which the moraliſts avenot giv- 
8 < it a name, I ſhalldiſtinguiſh as the Lie of Vanity. 
To dani icky may juſtly: pan imputed moſt of the-falſe. 
man pereelves hourly: re prop 1170 
5 "moſt of thoſe Hoy are 
0 0 


t in- 
— — But =  fuch 
extions, und Ns aſs ber to e ſb 
uential, that her © practices” raiſe Hd 
and her 2 are ngt easily Aiſtovere 
— ee is, in often ſuſfered [> en fuel 
by ſuſpicion; becruſe he chat would watch her mo- 
tions, can never be at reſt; fraud'and maliee art bound- 
ved tin cher influence; ſome opportunity of - tithe "_ 
1 is neceſſary to cheir wg ;* but ſcarce 'any 
bitracted» one moment from 8 und 9 0 to 
whom trutk aſſbrde no eee, is erally i 
N N n 
Ir bs" * ö 
man das — = ſuperior t6'0 
were only in having isen what they have not ſeen 
Sven an act 0 Kdvaritage, nee it neither implics 
merit, nor confers dignity, hes: would think ſhould 
mot bedefired fo mueh as to de counterfeited : : yet even 
chis vanity, ——.— as it is, produces innumerable nar- 
ratives all equally falſe; düt more or lefg *credivie,” = 
Proportion to the ſei} or cortfidence of the relater. 
. any may a mam of diffuſive converſation count 115 
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"THE" POLITE PRECEPTOR or 
numberleſs eſcapes ; who never croſs the river but in a 
ſtorm, or take a journey into the country without more 
adventures than befel the knight- errants ofancient times 
in pathleſs foreſts or enchanted caſtles ! How many 
muſt he know, to whom portents and prodigies are of 
daily occurrence 1 fag for whom — is —_— gore 
ing wonders inviſible to every other eye, only to ſupply 
— — ſubjects of —— ocaey þ 31.4047 bai von 

OrzxRs there are that amuſe themſelves with the 
diſſemination of falſehood, at greater hazard of detec- 
tion and diſgrace; men marked out by ſome unlucky 
net for uniyerſal confidence and friendſhip, who 
been conſulted in every difficulty; entruſted with every 
ſecret, and ſummoned to every tranſaction: it is the 
ſupreme felicity of theſe men, to ſtun all companies 
with noiſy information to ſtill doubt, and overbear 
oppoſition, with certain knowledge or authentic intel- 
ligence- A liar of this kind, with a ſtrong 3 
briſk imagination, is often the oracle of an obſcure club, 
and, till time diſcovers his impoſtures, dictates to his 
hearers with uncontrouled authority; for if a public 
queſtion be ſtarted, he was e at the debate; if a 
ee 2 was at 2 . 
of its appearance; if a new. performance of literature 
draws the attention of the public, he has patroniſed the 
author, and ſeen his work in manuſcript; if a criminal 
of eminence. be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation: and who 
that lives. . ere 3 3 * will 

are ta contradict a man, reports from his own 
eyes and ears, and to whom all perſons and affairs arr 
tus intimately known? R un een 
Tuis kind of falſehood is generally ſucceſsful for a 
time, becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity and 
caution; but the proſperity of the liar is of ſhort dura - 
tion; the reception of one „is always an incitement 
to the forgery of another leſs probable; and — 
to _— = ee at „till e — 24 
up againſt him, and his companions will no 1 en 
dure to ſee him wiſer han themſelves. 
Ir is apparent, that the inventors of all: the i 
intend ſome exaltation of themſelves, and ars led off hy 
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the purſ uit of honour from their attendance apon truth: 
their narratives'always imply ſome conſequence in fa- 
vour of their courage, their fagacity, or their activity, 
their — wn with the learned, or their reception 
among the great; they are always bribed by the preſent 
pleaſure of ſeeing themſelves ſuperior to thoſe that ſur. 
— them, and receiving the Homage of ſilent atten. 
tion and envious admiration.” 
Bur vanity is ſometimes eie to gerion by les 
_ viſible gratifications: the preſent age abounds with a 
race of liars'who are content with the conſciouſneſs of 
| falſehogd, and whoſe pride is todeceive others without 
any gain or glory to themſelves.” Of this tribe it is the 
ſupreme pleaſure to remark a lady in the playhouſe or 
| _ ark; and to publiſh, under the character of a man 
ſuddenly enamoured, an ———— in the news of 
5 = next day, containing a minute deſcription of her 
petſon and her dreſs. From this artifice, however, no 
other effect can be expected, than pertur rbations which 
the writer can never ſee, and conjectures of which he 
can never be informed: ſome "miſchief, however, he 
| 233 he has done; and to have done miſchief,” is 'of 
ſome ve fy He ſets his invention to work again, 
and produces a narrative of a ei or a murder, 
with all the eireumſtances of time and place accurately 
adjuſted. This is a jeſt of greater 4 and longer du- 
ration: if he fixes his ſcene at a proper diſtance,” he may 
for ſeveral a tri in terror for her hyſband, or 
a a mother for her ſon; and pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, 
that by his abilities and addrefs fome addition 1 is n 
to the miſeries of life,” ei. 
TERRE is, I think, an ancient hin Ace by 
_ which Leafing-making was capitally puniſhed. I am, 
indeed, far from defiringto increaſe in this kingdom the 
number of executions: yet I cannot but think, that they 
who deſtroy the confidence of ſociety, weaken the credit 
ol intelligence, and interrupt the ſecurity of life; hatraſs 
the delicate with ſhame, and perplex the timorous with 
alarms; might very properly awakened to a ſenſe of 
2 crimes, by denunciations of a whipping-poſt or 
ry:-{ince many are ſo inſenſible of pri Kos wrong, 
thats per airway ſtandard of action but the law; nor 
5 bl gil, bie dread phat 2 ON 
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Tux POLITE REP ron. 9x 
VV 
[Lord Cues TE RFLELD'S Letters]! 
REALLY know nothing more criminal, more mean, 
|| and more ridiculous, than lying. Itiis the produc- 
tion either of malice, cowardice, or vanity ; and gene- 
rally miſſes of its aim in every one of theſe views; for 
lies are always detected, ſooner or later. If I tell a ma- 
licious lie, in order to affect any man's fortune or cha- 
racter, I may indeed injure him for ſome time; but I. 
ſhall be ſure to be the em ſufferer at laſt; for as 
foon as ever I am detected (and detected I moſt certainly 
ſhall be) I am blaſted for the infamous unt; and 
whatever is eee Bay the Pap e f that — 
perſon, however true, paſtes for calumny. If Ilie, or = 
equivocate, for it is the ſame ming, in order to excuſe 
myſelf for ſomething that I have ſaid or done, and to 
avoid the danger or the ſhame that I apprehend from 
it, L diſcovert at once, my fear, as well as my falſe-- 
hood; and only increaſe, inſtead of avoiding the danger 
and the ſhame ; I ſhow myſelf to be the loweſt and the 
meaneſt of mankind, and am ſure to be always treated 
as ſuch. Fear, inſtead of avoiding, invites danger; for 
concealed cowards will inſult known ones. If one has 
had the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is ſome- 
thing noble in frankly owning it; it is the only way of 
atoning for it, and the only way of being forgiven. 
Equivocating, evading, ſhuMing, in order to remove a 
preſent danger or inconveniency, is ſomething ſo mean, 
and betrays ſo much fear, that whoever practiſes them, 
by always deſerves to be, and often will be kicked. Phere 
| is another ſort of lies, inoffenſive enough in themſelves, 
but wonderfully. ridiculous; I mean thoſe lies which a 
miſtaken vanity ſuggeſts, that defeat the very end for 
which they are calculated, and terminate in the humi- 
lation and confuſion of their author, who' is: ſure to be 
detected. Theſe are chiefly narrative and hiſtorical lies, 
all intended to do infinite honour to their author. He 
is always the hero of his own romances; he has been in 


dangers from which nobody but himſelf ever eſcaped; Þ} 
he has ſeen with his own eyes, whatever other ri. 1 
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„%  THE!POLITE PRECEPTOR, - 
have heard or read of; and has ridden more miles poſt, 
in one Gays than ever courier went in two. He is ſoon 
diſcovered, and as ſoon becomes the object of univerſal 
coontempt and ridicule. Remember then, as long as you 

live, that nothing but ſtrict truth can carry you through 


ce world, with either your conſcience or your honour 


unwounded. It is not only your duty, but your intereſt: 
ads 4. proof of which, you may always obſerve, that the 
f fools are the greateſt liars, For my own part, 
Judgeof every man's truth by his degree of underſtanding, 
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N 7 HERE is ſomething very ſublim though h very 
_  I&* fanciful, in Plato's: deſcription of the ſupreme 
Being, that truth is his body, and light his ſundqu“ 

According to this definition, there is nothing ſo contra- 


dictory to his nature, as error and fal ſehogd. Tbe Pla- 


toniſts have ſo juſt a notion of the e e ee 
to every thing that is falſe and erroneous, that they looked 
upon truth as no leſs neceſſary than virtue, to qualify a 
human ſoul for the enjoyment of a ſeparate ſtate. For 
this reaſon as they recommended moral duties e 


and ſeaſon the will for a future life, ſo they preſcribed 
ſeveral contemplations and ſciences to rectify the un- 
derſtanding. Thus Plato has called mathematical de- 
monſtrations the cathartics or purgatives of the foul, as 
being the moſt proper means to cleanſe it from error, 
and to give it a reliſh of truth; which is the natural food 
and nouriſhment of the underſtanding, as virtue is the 
perfection and happineſs of the will. 

Tuxak are many authors who have ſhewn wherein 
the malignity of a lie conſiſts, and ſet. forth, in proper 
colours, the heinouſneſs of the offence.” I ſhall here con- 
der one particular kind of this crime, which has not 
been ſo much ſpoken to; I mean that abominable prac- 


: - tice of party hing. This vice is ſo very predominant 


among us at preſent, that a man is thought of no prin- 


ciples, who does not propagate a certain ſyſtem 175 


* 
. 


The abs F, by KY the preſs ia 
choked: with them, eminent authors live upon them. 
Our bottle: converſation is ſo infected with them, that a 
party - lie is grown as faſhionable an entertainment as my 
rely catelana —— The truth of it is, half the _ 
groat talkers in the nation would be ſtruck dumb, were 
this fountain of diſcourſe dried up. T here is however 


the very appearances of truth are ſo little regarded, that 
lies are at preſent diſ in the air, and begin to 
hurt na body. W hen we hear a party - ſtory from & 
ſtranger; we conſider whether he is a whig ora tar 
that relates it, and immediately coneluda they ate word 
of courſe, in ullich the honeſt gentleman defi * 2 
recommend his zeal, without any concern for + 
racity..: A. mais looked upon as bereft of — 
ſenſe, that gives credit to the relations of party-writers x 
nay his own friends ſhake- their heads at him, 60 
conſider: him in no other light than as an officious taal 
or a well meaning idiot. When it was formerly the 
faſhion bene a lie, . anecrpa „ in ſome 
extraor emergency, it did executions 
1 x little ſerviceable to the eee coun 
uſe of ity*butatipreſent/ every man is upon his guard, 
the artifice has been too — — to take effect. 
LA frequently wondered to ſee men of probity, 
er would eee ue ue for 1 
cular advantage, o readily into a 
becomes the voice 2 pn, notwithſtanding 
y ſenſible of it as ſuch. How Is 


as 
I, oible f for tho 5 0 are men of honour in their per- 
ol ons, thus top become notorious liars in their party ? 


he lf we look into the bottom of this matter, we may fimd, 
n think, three reaſons for it, and at the ſame time dis 
ein rover the infufficiency of theſe reaſons to juſtify ſa.cri- 
minal à practice. 
Ix the firſt place, | menare apt to-think that the guilt 
2 and conſ mes uniſhment, may be very: 
— if not 3 worn out, by eee | 
— thoſe who: ein 2 Though tha weight 
if a falſehood would be too heavy for one to bear; it 


brows W r * 


among 


one ad vantage 8 from this deteſtable Ry 1 


” . d upon any ſin 


fſeveral thouſands ; 3 blackeſt tinctur ſſ « 
à conſidera 


moving it, that every man who is in 


2 popular falſehood, or, as I have hitherto called it, 1 


a mong many. «Bur: in hips man very 
_ceives himſelf ;-guilt, when it ſpreads through ag 
is not ſo proper. divided as multiplied: Every one is 
_ . criminal in proportion to the offencewhich hecommits, 
not to the number of thoſe who _ 57 ——— in 
_ Both the crime and the pena 
0 ms ary rx. 
perſon that had none to id 
him in the offence; In a word, the diviſion of guilt is like 
. to that of matter; though it may. be ſeparated into in- 
nnite portions, every portion ſhall have. the whole ef. f 
bence of matter in it, and conſiſt of as many rache ue 
| the whole did before: it was divided. bits 1 n ga 
Bur in the ſecond place, though multitudes, who join pr 
in a lie, cannot exempt themſelves from tlie guilt, they pe 
may from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal of à lie. is in W lo 
à manner loſt and annihilated, when diffuſed among 


wears vc ay vaniſhes, when mixed and confuſed in 
le body of water ; the blot is ſftill:init; but N 
is not able to diſcover itſelf. I his is certainly a very 5 
great motive to ſeveral party-offenders, who avoid 
crimes, not as they are prejudicial to their virtue, but a 
to their reputation. It is enough to ſhew the! weak- 
neſs of this reaſon, which palliates guilt without re- 
—— by it de- 
celares himſelf in effect an infamous hypocrite, preſen 
the appearance of. virtue to its reality, and is determin - 
ed in his conduct neither by the ates of his own 
-conſcierice, the ſuggeſtions of true e er the 
principles of religioannnn nl otls 6) | 
_ + Fre thicd and laſt nt ee en fa dene — in 


Party- lie, norwithbunti ng they are convinced of it as 
ſuch, is the doing good to n which every party may 
be ſuppoſed to look upon as the moſt meritorious; The 
8 Ane of this principle has been fo often expoſedd 
and is ſo univerſally acknowledged, that a man muſt be 
anutter ſtranger to the principles, either of matural re. 
ligion or chriſtianity, who ſuffers himſelf t be guided 
by it. If a man t promote the eee good of his 
Fountr — hae? K 
Noon | tion 
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tion A more in patriots than any 1 
Chriſtian world. When Pompey was deſired not to ſet 
| ci in ker d that would hazard his lips e 
Wh c<cflary for me, ary hy to. ſail, but it is not A 
\ Wl for me to live: * Every ie ſhould ſay to himſelf, wi 
i Wl tlic fame ſpirit, It is my duty to ſpeak truth, though it 
s not. my duty to be in an office.” 5 
bath cartied'-this point ſo high, as. to 5 
e would not tell a lie, though he n 
- by. it'. However extravagant ſuch ion a ay 
appear, every one will own, that a al may ** 
1 1 he would not tell a lie, if he were ſure opt 
gain hell or if you have a mind to ſoften the ex- 
n preſſion, 2 4 not tell 2 lie to gain any en. 
77 ee it, when he ſhould run the hazard rf 
Ace N was e 975 a 5 


8 4 


ulschixvous FROLICS'c conpentts. 
3 dats Ty [ADranTURER, Ne 681 e 7910 
'T bas been N 1 the ple of | eos is 4. 
th 5 perna 19-18 B 
true 0 fall opp that have e re 5 
for ment © of mankind. The celebrated none 
of anticuity were ſomething more; the confli& was 
* fatal; and the i of the ſpectators ms to 
ive been proportioned to the danger of the combatants: : | 
1 it Appears chat any fport has been ſince con- 
ted, 5 oy ee pure benevolence,” or enter 
tan eing an in of intereſt. ARE. : 
ares. 433 . — external allvantages which it Ras 
neyer been thought immora}.to-acquire, though an 
poſition of _— is neceſfarihy implied; . 
which; hke a take at cards, 3 end any. | 
2 loſs of the other; for. wealth and.poyerty, 
and di ſtinction, command und ſervitude, 3 
relative, and the exifiente of een is by each rer 
ally derived and given. % 
P Av, therefore 7s not unit, merely 46 2 5 | 
ſt; nor can the, of them that wi, doula mn 
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to 1180 mins want of benevolence iy? this t im. 
per auſe it is e 
| PAN, ſe wh 0 4 Fier in bang 4 e 
bs ta k-7 ciroumyent es tag an 11 We chr 10 
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excel 3.0 190 * „ the.c 
| E ploy e Ni ane 18 3 5¹ lays. 


ag mg ls, no man A enquire i motive, 

; . od man would decline to engage him. 

ERE IS, however, ane ſpecies of diverſion n 

dot been generally £ emned,. though 1 It, is pro- 
iced by an attack upon. . have 9 ba | 

"if entered BE Tifts ; who nd themſelves k 

the ik ang e of: defence not 1 9 


1 


ity of 
158 N48 256 are atchieved by the kn ights-errant of 


the name of. 52 3 * 4 
> as any een ſpecies of wanton cruelty 2 


been incurring the in raiſi 
the ie den e ba . 1 
difficult to fix un any certain criterion, bywhich . 


1885 5 ift d.into.criminal. 
el Kern! e Ef: 20-40 


fferts while they are 1nvol 1 
Wy Sr chi üſes, an dale em every 2 of ken) 
OL,0 OW. = 8 N 
lore up 113 e e e 1 e alleys eta 


oy . 


& I 
d. dr; - 1 aus Arc wee . ly 2s 
12 115 de Iu ek 6 will 


# but 2 every, ion e techs gwer 
rene b 18nd whigh,Aur.. 


ty, eſee 3 we hauld met hehtlywven-, 
TE as ; 2 5 35 & at others though, 

19910 the 7 | io the year MDeexLy four. 
e pita ara 5 FADE gag Inf an jAO 

5 near 845 0 ncipa "AVENUES 2 16 FAST at eleven 
ee eee ALE D n 
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me onen made fot them, 43 
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us POLITE PRECEPTOR: 1 5 8 „ . 
for 2 om ordering wine and tobacco to be brought 5 
in, and d aring, that as they were to ſet out very Fel 
in the morning, it was not worth while 9 8 55 

Before the waiter returned, each of them TN 
pocket. piſtol upon the table, Which when he enter 
they appeared to be 85 10 n Rees an 
ſhews r at the furprize. I 2 
with great fatisfaQion, that the. fellow. was 

his dilcovery;, an and hay ing upon various pretences called. 
him often into the room, one of them contrived to pull 
out a malk With his handkerchief from the Packet of a. 
horſeman's coat. They diſcourſed in dark and ambigu-, 
ous terms, affected a buſy and wry circumſ 


urged the man. ↄften to drink, and f deſirous to: 
render him ſubſervient to ſome purpole which they were. 


his good-will, by extravagant commendations of his 
dexterity and dili gence, and encouraged him to famili- 
arity, by aſking — many queſtions: he was, however, 
{till cautious and reſerved; one of them, therefore, pre- 
tending to have knoyn his mother, 510 à crown inte. 
2 and ſoon after 18 py to aſ Kim 
at what hour a ſtage- coach, the pa 2 whieli they 
intended to humbug,; ſet out in the morning, Whether ; 
it 1 and if it was attended with a i | 
RW now confirmed in his ſuſpicions; and, | 

eng eee oy bribe, {amine to diſeover 
the ſecret. "Having evaded the queſtions wk M much. 
12 Mo ed, and a want Kin / 1 $0 
who was then-in an aequant im wi 
he had obſerved. {- 

Mx. Iren r immediately! got N MF held a con- 
ſultation with his wife what was to be done. She ad- 
viſed him 8 to ſend for the conſtable with 
proper aſſiſtants, and ſecure them: but he e — 
1 as this would probably prevent a robbery, it woul 

riye him of an opportunity to gain a very conſider. - 


15 e ſum, which he would become intitled to upon |; . 


their conviction, if he could ages them after the 


fact; he, therefore ently. called up four or 
fe 5 bs: oftlers that le cons e yard, = Is 


communicated his Ne and = engaged . 4 
2 


Dy, 


unwilling to diſcover, They endeavoured to conciliate 


ey . SD OI W 42 
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1006 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. | 
to enliſt under his command as an eſcort to the coach, 
and to watch the motions of the highwaymen as he 
ſhould direct. But mine hoſt alſo wiſely conſidering, 
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\_ © that this expedition would be attended with certain ex- 


pence, and that the profit which he hoped' was contin- 
gent, acquainted the e aunty tes pro- 
poſed that a guard ſhould be hired by a voluntary son- 
ttribution ; a propoſal, to which; upon a fight of the 
"robbers through the window, they readily: agreed, 
 Spiggot was now ſecured againſt pecuniary loſs at all 
events, and about three o'clock'the ax, en the frolic 
With infinite ſatisfaction beheld five paiſengers, among 


135 whom there was but one gentleman, ſep imo the coach 


with the aſpect of criminals going to execution; and 
enjoyed the „ ee which paſſed between them 
and the landlord, concerning the precautions taken 

ä RB rer; ya avi = ky . 
As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſuppoſed high- 
waymen paid their reckoning n 2 haſte, and called 
_ foritheir horſes ! care had already been taken to ſaddle 
them; for it was not Mr. Spiggotsdefire that the adven- 
turers ſhould go far before they executed their purpoſe; 
and as ſoon as they departed he prepared to follow them 
with his poſſe, He way, indeed, greatly ſurprized to ſee 


| that they turned the contrary way when they went out 


' of ey ag, why but he ſuppoſed they might chuſe to 
take a ſmall circuit to prevent ſuſpicion; as-they = 
eaſily overtake the coach whenever'they would; he de- 

- termined, however, to keep behind them; and, there- 
fore, inſtead of going after the coach, followed them at 
2.diftance; till to his utter diſappointment'he ſaw them 
perſiſt in a different rout, and at length turn into an inn 
in Piccadilly, where-ſeveral ſervants in-Hivery appeared 


, 


to have been waiting for them, and where his curioſity 


Was ſoongratified with their characters and their names. 
I the mean time the ooch proceeded in its journey. 


The panic of the paſſengers increaſed upon perceiving 
that 5 | eee which they had hired did not come up; 


and they began to accuſe Spiggot, of having betrayed 
them F weite for a ths of the booty: they could 


not help Per THe moment from the window, though 

was fo dark that a waggon could not have been feen 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. By 101 
at the diſtance of twenty yards: every tree was miſtaken - 
for a man and horſe, 1 of the vehicle in which 
ey rode was believed to be the.trampling of purſuers, 
and they expected every moment to hear the coachman - 
commanded. to ftop, and to {ec a piſtol . thruſt . in 
among them. with the dreadful injunction, -* Deliver 
your, money. Fanny Of PUptos rents, . 
THavs far, the diſtreſs, however great and unmerited, 
will be deemed. ridiculous ; the ſufferers will appear to 
have ingeniouſly tormented themſelves, by the ſagacity 
with which they reaſoned. from appearances. intended 
to deceive them, and their ſolicitude to prevent miſ- 
chiefs which, none would attempt. 
Bur it happened that when, the coach had got about 
two miles out of town, it was overtaken by a horſeman 
who rode very hard, and called out with great eagerneſs \ 
to the dxiver to ſtop :. this incident among perſons who 
had ſuffered perpetual apprebenſion and alarm, from the_- - 
moment they fet.out, produced a proportionate effect; 
The wife of the gentleman was ſo terrified, that ſhe 
ſunk down from her feat; and he was ſo much con- 
vinced of his danger, ſo. touched at her diſtreſs, and ſo 
incenſed againſt the ruffian who had produced it, that 
without uttering a word he drew a piſtol from his pocket, 
and ſeeing the man parley. with the coachman, who had - - 
now ſtopped his horſes, he ſhot him dead upon the ſpot.; 
Tur man, however, who had thus fallen the victim 
of a frolic, was ſoon known to be the ſervant. of a lad 
who had paid earneſt for the vacant pre in the ſtages 
and, having by ſome accident been delayed till it was ſet 1 
out, had followed it in a-hackney-coach, and ſent him 
before her to detain it till ſhe came u 
HERE the ridicule is at an end; and we are ſurprized 
that we did not ſooner reflect, that the. company. had 
ſufficient.cauſe for their fear and their precaution, ana 
that the frolic was nothing more thart a lie, which it 
wouly have been folly not to believe, and preſumption 
to diſregard. + : Kelly” © 333 3-32, 
Tux next day, while the Bucks were entertaining a 
polite circle at White's with an account of the farce 
they had played the night before, news arrived of the 
cataſtrophe, A-ſudden confuſion covered every cou 
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Ch Tu yoiar® PRECEPTOR.. 
ten bez and they remained ſometime LY Joakin 
| r mutually acculed, ': eproache 55 
1 2 
n een ble moment wagimproved by's entle- 
| man; Who, though 1 _ in that atfembly, is 
teminent for his humani rr. is wiſdom. A man, 
id he, * who found himſelf bewildered in the intri- 
. eacies of a labyrinth, when che ſun was 1195 down; 
- would think himſelf happy, if a Shel d be put into 
Riis hand by which 1 ht be led out in "ſafety: he 
Would not, ſurely, quit It for a moment, becauſe it 
 mighrpoſſibly be e and; if he did, Would be 
iz perpetual danger of ſtumbling upon ſome other wan- 
derer, and bringing a common calamity upon both, In 
the inaze of life we ate often bewildered, and Rarkneſs 
and danger furround us: but eyery one may at leaſt ſe- 
| Ong confcience n the power of accident, by ad- 
erin beer. to that rule, by E e e 
er 3 


4 


2 


* l "Vs * * e eee as 
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3 no 64. 


"CANNOT chin it extrayagant to Jag 1 ben 
mankind ate no leſs 1 in propor jon, ace ry. 


or 
the ill uſe of * 3 ion over era "fie! Wer 
| Maj of "beings the abt of tyranfiy over 
their own! 7 The more entirely t th inferior = 
Tien is ſubmitted to our power, ook, an{wergble 
we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanageme 5 and the 
rather, as the 8 4 3 nature e theſe 
eatures incapa receiving Tecon n in 
. anc ther life os their ill treatment 1 5 . 
Ix s obſeryable of thoſe noxiòus animials, which bart | 
qualices moſt powerful to injure us, that they 1 naturally 
avoid mankind,” and never Rurt us unleſs prov or 
. neceſſitated by hunger. on the ether hand, feeks 
_ out and purſues, even the moſt inoffenſive atilmals on 
| purpoſe to perſecute and eſtroy them. e 
Monroe thinks it denn reflection upon human 
4A nature itſelf, thatfew people e 1 beaſts 


e ane n 8 
* * 
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animals: almoſt as . ſoon as we are ſent 
is 99 make it our ſport to take it from otller 


play tog ther, but almoſt ever one is pleaſed. 
lacefate and worry one another. I am ſorry 


indicate the Adi of any thing that has life, 
nerely out of wantonneſs; yet in this principle gur 

fdren ate bred up, and one of the firſt pleaſures we 
allow: them, is the licence of inflictin e 


e of what life 


creatures, I cannot but believe a very good ufe'thight. 
be made of the fancy which children have for birds and 


inſects. Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who per- 
mitted them to her children, but rewarded ur punithed' 
them as they treated them well or ll This was no other 

than entering them betimes into a daily exercife of hu- 
manity, and improving their very diverſions to a virtue. 
I Fancy too, fome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is onunous or unlueky to de- 

ftroy ſome ſoft of birds, as Swallows or Martins; this 
| opinion might pothbly ariſe from the confidence theſe 


: 


careſs or 
to ſee them orry © N forry _ 
this temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing character 
of our own nation, from the obſervation which is made 
by foreigners of gur beloved paſtimes, bear-baitig,, -_ 
cock kee, and the like. e ſhould 150 hard 
to Vini BL 


3 


birds ſeem to put in us by building under our roofs, ſo 
that.it is a kind of violation of the laws of hoſpitality to 


murder them. As for Robin-red- breaſts in particular, 


it is not improbable they owe their fecurity'to theeld 1 
ballad of the Children in the Wood. However it Be, 


I do not know, I ſay, why this prejudice, well improved 


and carried as far as it would 5. might not be made to 
many innocent creatures, 
which are now expoſed to all the wantonneſs of an ig- 


conduce to the preſervation'o 


JJJõͥ i oi on Ho, 
[THERE are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common ene- 


the unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſeful domeſtic 


— 


mies wherever found. The conceit that a cat has nine 


lives, has coſt at leaſt nine Jives in ten of the Whole 
race of them: Scarce a boy in the ſtreets but has in 

this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was famous 
for killing a monſter that had but three lives; Whether 
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, * (who are a fort of feathered cats} or whether it be only 


 ._an unreaſonable pique the moderns have taken to 2 | 

- © ſerious countenance, I ſhall not determine. Tho” Iam : 

- -  - inclined to believe the former; fince I obſerve the ſole 
_ reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of frogs is becauſe Ml * 

b they ws like toads. Yet amidf all the misfortunes of Ml © 

._ _ © theſe unfriended creatures, it is ſome hapy ineſs that we 5 
© * Have not yet taken a fancy to eat them: For ſhould our L 
_ countrymen rene upon the French never ſo little, it is b 

not to be conceived to what unheard-of torments owls, | 
Lats and frogs may be yet reſerved.  *' © g 
Wurm we grow up to men, we have another ſuc. Ml * 

_ ceſhon of e Ports in particular hunting. I 4 

| as 

ct 

pt 

15 

5 eſt in behalf of the animal purlued. Ner 0 
© #hall Tay with * - 
"py: ta 

dy 

ha 

ſp 

to 

25 | 80 
D 8 
bat lies beneath the knife, +. do 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. are 
Bor if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is ] 
', - more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner,  Lobiters ¶ jec 
roaſted alive, pigs whipt to death, fowls few'd up, are cla 
teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury. Thoſe who (as o1 
Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives betwixt an anxious bir 

.  conſrience and a nauſeated ſtomach, have a juſt reward ſen 

pf their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brin with it; for ll tak 
human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, find ſnares and 4 

ee Hs „ in 
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petite to. Their, 55 e know nothir more 1 | 
= or horrid. th 2 proſe of one of their, 
kitchens 60 Sith N filled, with the cries 


of a 1755 80 1 in a aged la beſtrg wed with the ſcat- 


imbs .of thoſe who were- ſlain 


Thi EXC lent! Plutarch 1 who has more ſtroket of | 


good-nature in his writings than I remember in ang. 


author) 1 55 laying of Cato to this effect, That it is 
no eaſy talk to preac 

© Yet 5 (lays End, we are aſhamed to be ſo out of faſhion; 
as not to offend let us at leaſt offend with ſome diſ- 
cretion and meaſure, If we kill an animal for our 


proviſion, let us do-it with the meltings of compaſſion, . "+ 


and without tormentigg it. Let us conſider, that it is 
in its own nature-cruelty. to put a living creatufe-to. 
death; we at leaſt d 4 foul that has ſenſe and 
perception. —— Is the life of Cato the Cenſor,” he 
takes occaſion from the ſevere diſpoſition of that man co 
diſcourſe in this manner It ought to be eſteemed a 
N to mankind, that our humanity has a wiger 
1 to exett itſelf in than bare juſtice. It is no more 
an the obligation of our. very birth to practiſe equit 
to our own. kind; but humanity may be extended 
thro” the whole order of creatures, even to the meanelk, 


to the belly which has $ nocars,!?. | 


ouch actions of charity are the overflowings of a, TY N 
good-nature on all below us. It is certainly the part 5 


ol a well-natured man to take care of his. horſes, and 


ogs, not only in expectation of their labour, while they 5 ; 
1—* ̃ 0 dals and whelps, but even when. their old age has : 


ah them incapable of ſervice.” 


HisToRy tells us 1 wi, and polite nations that e- 
quality, who ſtood for a judi- 


jetted a perſon of the 

clary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved. in his 

bn to take pleaſure in ok and, murdering. of 
irds. And-of another that e 

ſenate, for daſbing a bird again 555 ground el which bad 

taken ſhelter in his De Every one knows be W 


remarkable the Turks are for their humanity in tis 


kind: ONTO: an 5; IE rn el 
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a treatiſe ſhow, how far .a man. ſu 8 
Wh in a defalt iſland, without an pb to ha: or 
ſo much as the fight, of any other man, may, by the 
pure light of nature, attain" the knowledge of philo- 
fophy and virtue. One of the firſt things he 7 9665 him 
_ 6bſerve i i Wi that univerſal benevolence f nature in the 
 proteQtion'and preſervation of its creatures. In imita- 
tion of which the firſt act of virtue he thinks his ſelf. 
Wo Nac 0 would of courſe. fall to is, to re- 
all the animals about him! in Ae wants 


1 ak to this Tore Beg 0 6 a + path -lives kin 
_—_— ITS 8 
homines, plens 


ques fertis in ubere rated 
Rn 5 nobis veſtras velami ela na lan 57 
een; vitaque magis quam: morte frei, 23 
4 Nd meruere boves, animal fine fraude "are 
i | {a Racunun, , e tolerare labors ©. 
„ anemor » nec frugum munere- dignus, 
* ee e N 3 
4 uricolam matzare fuum . fe 15. v. 1 16, 
Dram malt conſurvity quam ſe parat illi cr: 
5 by ef humane, wituli qui gutinracultro 
KNumpit, & immotas 1 5 mugitibut aures ! 73 a 
_ 4 2 vagritus 275 berg n (1 
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earn ts dee 1 3 
2 and unreſiſting innocence. * 12 SHR 
A it uſeful creature, born t 


* 


. 'Th warmandwooll yHleece, that Jo d hermane wh | ; 


ud daily to give een the milk the bred, _. 
A d fort or the proſe Lon which the fed. 

1 OS 85 and raiment the. De” 
"i nd is fl an Ae when the dies. 
ts ow did the toil: meg OX his death deferve ? -_ OS 

oj downright ſimple drudge, and born to (eve. 55 

2. tyrant? with What jf by canſt thou hope 

promiſe of th e year, A lenteous CFON 3 

VE thou deſtro 0 5 4 2 by ſteer, who ts 

in E 
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* THE: POLITE PRECEPTOR. 07 
From his yet recking neck to draw the yoke, 
That neck with which the ſurly clods he . „ 
And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 

ho finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began ?, | 
What more. advance can mortals make in fin, 7 1 
So neat perfection, who witk blood ood. ? : 


: Deaf to 8 calf that lies beneath the | 
2 up, and from her butcher be r re: 3 TY 
; . eaf to the harmſeſs kid, that, ere 1 

| Al methods to procure thy mercy 4 OY YL 


2 imictes in yain the fuld ert 5 

„ 5 ge PO 
Perhaps that voice or cry fo ts DG the 2 
man with which providence has endued ſo many 
rent animal ORE purpoſely. be given them to — 705 
our pity, and prevent thoſe crueltics we, are too apt tw 
E God 
_ "FHRERE is apa in 0 & 
declares his been. to deſtro 1 als 
methinks that c ion of the Seen Which Sen 
to the meaneſt ak of his 7 15 expreſſed wi 
wonderful tendernefs — Should I not ſpare. Ni- 
neveh that great city, wherein. are more than 1 - 
thouſand perſons and alſo much cattle ?* Am * 
have in Deuteronom a precept of great e 

to 


3- WH this ſort, with a bleſfing in form annex in 
words; If they ſhalt find a-bird's neft, in t . 

| thou ſhalt no hoy os 5a; 4 with the young: But 

ſhalt in any w 5 that it m be Wel 

11 with thee, and 4 1 — 


ae thy 
o concluile, there is certainly a degree © . 
drin e thoſe 3 that . us. As for fuch as =4 
mortal or noxidus, We have a Fight: to. deſtroy them 

and for thoſe that are neither o oe fk jud ice 
to us, the common 29 of life 3 t * 
think we ought to deprive them 

Tate whole matter, withregaid to each ofthe oh 
ſiderations, is ſet in à very agreeable. N in 
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a few ſparks of fire, which ſome paſſenge 


le then bid him go where he pleaſed, but never more 
be hurtful to men, ſince he owed his life to a man's 


wie meet. The man conſented, and ſeeing a tree, put 


of men (xreplied the tree) by its contrary : I have been 
the ſcorching ſun, ànd in requital they have cut down 


annere chey'met a cow, * The ſame 
men it was certainly ſo. I Know it (ſaid the cow) by 
ue with milk, butter and cheeſe, and brought him 
me into this paſture. with a deſign to fell me to a butcher, 
upon this ſt 
upon hearing the ſtory in all 
not be perſuaded it was poſſible for the adder tg. enter 
into ſo narrow a bag. 
when 


.  , wentin again; when he | NOY 
his enemy in his power,” and with that be faſtened the 


"AY l : : N i : Y . 
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A TRAVELLER paſling through a thicket, agg ſeein 
* rs + 

as they went that way before, made up to it. On a 

ſudden the ſparks caught hold of 4 buſh in the midi 

of which 8 My adder, and ſet it in flames. "The ad- 

der intreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who tying 4 bag 
to the end of his ſtaff reached it, and drew him out: 


him, and when 'he expoſtulated how unjuſt it was to 

| taliate good 'with evil, I ſhall do no more (faid the 
adder) than what you men practiſe every day, whoſe 
cuſtom it is to. requite benefits with ingratitude, If 
you cannot deny this truth, let us refer it to the firſt 


him, and The adder, however, prepared to ſting 


the queſtion to it, in what manner a good turn was to 
be recompenſed? If you mean according/to the uſage 


ſtanding here theſe hundred years to protect them from 


my branches, and are going to ſaw my body into 

planks. Upon this the adder inſulting the man, he 
"eppealedto a fecond evidence, which was 3 and 
emand was 

the fame; anſwer given, that among 


made, and muc 


experience; for I have i a man this long 


beſides a calf every year; but now L am old, he turns 


make an end of me. The traveller 
UPC confounded yt deſired, of courteſy 

one trial more, to be finally Mged by the next beaft 
they ſhould meet. This bo: ni to be the fox, who, 
its circumſtances; could 


who will ſhortly 


The adder, to convince him, 
e fox told the man he had now 


<4 5 3 
bag, and cruſhed hto pieces. : 
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I CAN remember, when I was a young man at te 
univerſity, being ſo much affected with that very 2 
athetic ſpeech; which Ovid has put into the mouth f 
E againſt eating the fleſh of animals, chat it 
was ſome. time before I could bring myſelf to our col- 
lege mutton again, without ſome inward doubt Whether 
was not aha alclt an accomplice: to a murder. 
My ſcruples remained unreconciled to the committing 
ſo horrid a meal, till upon ſerious reflection I became 
convinced of its legality, from the general order of na- 
ture, who has inſtituted the univerlal preying upon the 
weaker, as one of her firſt principles; though to me iĩt 
has ever appeared an incomprehenſible myſtery, that ſhe 
who could not be reſtrained by any want of materials 
from furniſhing ſupplies for the ſupport of her various 
offspring, ſhould lay them under the neceſſity of de- 
vouring one s | N | 


er, 7 1 5 5 5 4535 "# 7 „„ M2) CY 
Bur though this reflection had force enough to diſ- 


pythagorize: me, before my companions had time to 


Oo ©S 2 2 w Cd / 2. i to On 


q make obſervations: upon my behaviour, which cpuld by 

% no means have turned to os advantage in the world, 

| I for a great while retained ſo tender a regard for all my 4 

'; fellow creatures, that I have ſeveral times brought my- 

1 (elf into imminent peril, by my attempts to reſcue pers» _ 

(a ſecuted cats from the hands and teeth of their worryers; 9 
« dy endeavouring to prevent the engagement of dogs, whe _— 
8 had manifeſtly no quarrel of their on; and by put: 


ting butchers boys in mind, that as their ſhzep were 
£04 5 to die, they walked lh as 1 * — . * ear. 
onably expected, without cru OWS. {were 

4 fo liberal - beſtowing upon them. As I commonly 
came off by the worſt in theſe diſputes, and as I cou 
or not but obſerve: that I often aggravated, never dimi- - - 
5 the ill treatment of theſe innocent ſufferers, IM 
,w ſoon found it neceſſary to conſult my own eaſe, as well . 
he s ſecurity, by turning down another ſtreet, whenever | 
I met with any adventure of this kind, rather than be 
compelled to be a ſpectator of what would ſhock me, or 

| Heat. | . s 85 1 Wn Rl 1 
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de provoked to run myſelf into danger, without the 
leaſt advantage to thoſe whom T would ar 
I HAVE N ever ſince to this method of fly. 
ing from the ſight of cru fs e I could find 
ground room for it: and I make no manner of doubt, 
At! have more than once eſcaped the horns of a mad 
ox, as all of that ſpecies are called, that do not chuſe 
to be tormented as well as killed. But on the other 
Gand, theſe eſcapes of mine have very frequently run 
me into preat-inconveniences : I have ſometimes been 
| eee by . — blind alle 1 that it has been 
matter of great difficulty to me to find my way out of 
_ them, I Rave been betrayed by m Wr . mid- 
Ale of a market, the proper reſidence of innumanity. 
II have paid many a ſix- and- eight pence for non- a 
Ane at the hour my lawyer had appointed for buſineſs; 
| and, what would ſome people worſe than all the 
zeſt, IL have frequently arrived too late. for the dinners I 
have been invited to at the houſes of my friends. 
Ar "theſe difficulties and diſtreſſes, I began to flatter 
myſelf, were going to be removed, and that I ſhould be 
| A here to put ſue my walks through the ſtraiteſt 
and broadeſt ſtreets, when Mr. Hogarth firſt publiſhed 
his prints upon the ſubject of cruelty; but whatever 
ſucceſs ſo much ingenuiĩty, founded upon ſo much hu- 
waniey, might deſerve; all the hopes I had built of ſee- 
ing a feformation proved vain and fruitleſs, Lam ſorry 
td ſay it, but there ſtill remain in the ſtreets of this me- 
tropolis more ſeenes of barbarity than perhaps are to be 
| met with in all Europe beſides. Aſia is too well known 
Tor compaſſion to brutes; and nobody who has read Buſ- 
bequius, will wonder at me for moſt heartily wiſhing 
- . that our common people were no erueller than Turks. 
IsSRoblL p have apprehenſions of being laughed at, 
were I to complain of want of compaſſion in our” law; 
che very word ſeeming contradictory to any idea of it; 
but I will venture to on that to mt it appears ſtrange, 
that the man againſt whom I ſhould be enabled ny 
dn action for 1 . gfe at my door, may wit 
| ity drive by ſe half a dozen calves, with their 
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ls-lopped'cloſe to their bodies, and their hinder parts 
covered: With blood. Ie muſt have a-paſſion-for neat- 
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"THE POLITE *PRECEPTOR. .. 111 
neſs not to be envied, who does not think this a greater 
nuſance than the fight of à few cinders. 

I KXNOW not Whether it is from the clergy's having 
looked upon this fubje& as too trivial for their notice, 
that we find them more ſilent upon it than could be 
wiſhed. The 8 5610 has exclaimed againſt the cruelty 
of roaſting lobſters alive; and of whipping pigs to death; ' 
but the misfortune is, the writings of i Addiſon are 
ſeldom. read by cooks and butchers. As to the thinking 

art of mankind,” it has always been convinced, I be- 
Peres that however conformable to the general rule of 
nature our devouring animals may be (for I would not 
be underſtood to impeach, what is our only viſible pre- 


' rogative as lords of the creation, an unbounded licence 


of teeth )-we are neverthelefs under indelible obligations 
to prevent their ſuffering any degree of pain, more than 
18 e e e. But this conviction lies in 
fuch hands, that I fear not one poor creature in a million 
has ever fared the better for it, and I believe never will; 
fince people of condition, the only ſource from whence 
this pity is to flow, ate ſo far from inculcating it to 
thoſe beneath them, that a very few winters ago, they 
ſuffered theniſelves to be entertained at a public thea- 
tre by the performances of an unhappy company of ani- 
mals, Who could only have been. made actors by the ut- 
moſt energy of whipcord and „andes fer Ae 354000 
I AckNoWI EDE my tenderneſs to be particularly 
affected in favour of ſo faithful and uſeful a creature 
a dog Pee approaching 1 pokes . 5 
endent upon us for ſupport, and. o peculiar 
ien of man, that he deſerves the kindeſt and! | 


27 oy 


gentle uſage. For no leſs than the whole race of theſe 


animals I have, been under the greateſt alarms; ever 


ſince the tax upqn dogs was firſt reparted to be in agita- 
tion, I thought N hard indeed, that a man 
ſhould he taxed for having one creature in his/houſe in 
which he might confide ; but when I heard that officey 

were to be appointed, to knock out the brains of alt 
theſe honeſt"domeſtics, who ſhould: prefume to make 
their appearance in the ſtreets. without the paſſport of 
their _thaſter's.name about their necks, I became ſeri= hy 
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„Tat enn againſt dogs i pretended to be 
upon the apprehenſion of their going mad: but an eaſier 
© remedy might. be applied by aboliſhing the cuſtom 
(with many. others equally ingenious). of tying bottles 
LN | 1655 in this 
one particular I muſt 18 my clients) the unfor- 
ubject * 


* o : 4 


fight ; ſo that our infants might not grow up into the 
world 

ought we to uſe to prevent man from being inured to 
it, who has ſuch ſuperiority of power to do miſchief. 
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a fault, for which his maſter would have put him to 
death, had not he found an opportunity to efcape out 
of his hands, and fled into the deſarts of Numidia. As 
he was wandering among the barren ſands, and. almoſt 
dead with heat and hunger, he ſaw a cave in the fide 
of a rock. He went into it, and finding at the farther 
end of it a place to fit down upon, reſted there for 

ſome time. At longs to his great ſurpriſe a huge ovet- 
grown hon enter | 

eeing a man at the upper end of it, immediately made 


. Towards him. Androcles gave himſelf for gone; m_ 


1 
2 


| ROAR 


founded - 


hope that ſome proper method might be fixed upon, - 
either 


priſing Taftance of Gar UB in LION. 


NDROCLES was the ſlave of a noble Roman 
who was proconſul of Afric. He had been guilty 


at the mouth' of the cave, and 


Ln 8 * 
r 


w upon his lap, 64A, With 2. complaining kind of 
rg fell a licking his hand? Andlrocles, 9 Henr 
recovered himſelf a little from the fright he Was in, 
obſerved the lion's paw to be exceedingly ſwelled by, a 
large thorn, that ſtuck in it. He immediately pulled. 
it out, and. by ſqueezing'the paw very gently, made a 
reat deal of 28 115 Matter run out of it, Which pro- 
177 lion from! the great anguiſh” he. had 
felt ſome time before. The lion left him upon receiy- 
ing this good” office from him, and ſoon after Feturned 
uſt killed. This he 1ajd 


with a tawn which he had juſt | f 
down at the feet of his benefactor, and went öff again 
in purfuit of his prey. Androeles, after having ſodden 

the fleſh of it by the ſun, ſubſiſted 2 81 it until the lion 

had ſupplied him with another. He lived many days 

in this frightful ſolitude; the lion catering for him with 

great aſſiduity. Being tired at length With this ſavage 

lociety, he was reſolved to deliver himſelf up into his 
maſter's bendgs, 598 ſuffer the Worſt effects of his 


Wl difpleaſure, rather than be thus driven out from man- 
uad. His maſter, as was cuſtomary for the proconſul 


of Afric, was at that time getting together a preſent 
of all the largeſt lions that could be found in the coun- 

try, in order to ſend them to Rome, that they mighe - - 
furniſh out a ſhow to the Roman people. Upon bis 
poor dF ns, himfelf into his hands, he or= *" 
dered him to be carried away to Rome as ſoon as the 
lions were in readineſs to be ſent, and that for his crime 
he ſhould be expoſed. to fight with one of the lions in 
the amphitheatre, as uſual, for the diverſion of the peg- 
fle. "This was all performed accordingly. Androcles, 
after ſuch a ſtrange run of fortune, Was now in the area 
of the theatre amidſt thouſands of 2 expectin 
every moment, when His antagoniſt would come ou! 
upon him. At length a huge monſtrous lion leaped, out 
from the place where he had been kept hungry for 

the ſhow. He advanced with great rage towards 
the man, but on a ſudden, after bing regarded him 
a little wiſtfully, fell to the ground,” and exept 17 5d Wh 
his feet with all the ſigns o blandiſhment and care OR 
Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, diſcovered that it whe >. 
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e of Afric. Dien Caius ſays, that he himſelf 
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"is old Numidian n friend, 406 immediately exed hi 


acquaintance with him. Their mitial'co ion 
vere very furprifing to the beholders,. who, Upon hear- 
an Account. * the whole matter from Andlrocles, 


up into bis pofleſhon. Andröcles returned” at 
he eivitities which he had received from him in "The 


* aft! the pon Ie about' die kreets ff Rome, 
1 opte e ring Woe chem, 1 f. 
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TAN u be to, innumerable Pag nd 
VE rows by the very condition of humanity, yet, 
2 If nature had not wn evils enough in 5 are 
8885 10 the 
*c@mmon. calami r cruel treatment of one another. 
very man's Ward Freight . aflictions is ſtill made 
_- More My By by the eavy, malice, treachery, or injuſtice 
bour,- 08 the ſame'tithe that the form beatz 
we uſe falling” foul La one 


the whole pe 


. the 3 He mi tht be extin- 

ET 5 1 8 5 the gen curſe they lie 

on, benevolence, 

aud humanity.” There is 90 PANE 3 ore which ve 

elves and others, than 

that diſpoſition of min Which: in our ebf ach un- 

der the FS of good- nature, Fw? which. I Choole 
tor, the'ſubje& of this Yay”s ſpecul ation. . 

00D-NATVRE is more agreeable in conyerfation 

"th it, and gives 4. Certain air to the countenance 

Which is er amiable than beauty, It ſhews virtue in 

the faireſt light; takes off in ſome meaſure from the de- 

_ -formity of dez dt makes even folly and mon 
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muſt bear: its appearance, pom ſupply its place. — 
this reaſon mankind have heen for = to invent a ind 
of artificial humanity, which is what we expreſs by the 
word good- breeding. For if we examine thoroughly 
the idea of hat We call ſo, we ſhall find it tobenothing. 
elſe but an imitation and mimickry of D or 
in other terms, affubility, planes © of | 
temper reduced into an art. : 204-25 
'HESE'exterior ſhows'and appearances er 
render 2 man fully lar and beloved when 
they are founded real Sood- nature; butwithoiut 
it are like hypocriſy: in reli ion, or a bare form of holi- 
neſs, which when it is diſcovered, makes 4 man more NO 
deteftable than profeſſed impiety. . r 
_ Goop-naruar is generally bork- with us: Health, 
proſperity and kind treatment from the world are grea 
cheriſhers af it where they find it; but — - 
—_ of forcing it up, where it does not grow of itſe | 
t is one of ths bleſſings of a happy conftitution; - Which 
education may 1 10580 but not produ ee. 
XegnopHoN in the life of hisãmaginary prince; whom. 
0 — =o as 2 n real ones, is always <cele-. 
cif Eee r good-nature of his hero, 
he tells us he brou Aar en the world with 92 
es many remarkable inſtances of it in his child 
hood, as well as in all the ſeveral parts of his life, Nay, 
on his death<bed he deſcribes him as being = 
that while his ſoul returned to him who ae? it 
ſhould incorporate with the great mother of al chi 
and by that means become beneficial aro} 
which 'reafon; he gives his ſons a poſitive order „ 
inſhrine it in gold or filyer, but to lay it i in We eferk * 
ſoon as the life was gone out of it. 
A inſtance. of ſuch an overflowing of welnkghey;. 
ſuch an exuberant love to mankind, could not have en- 
tered into the imagination of a writer, who had Leck 
ſoul eu 1385 great ideas, and” a general Ad Worry 
to mankin 


In that dlebrated: paſſage of Salluſt, dete Cafe 
Cato uy wy in fuck awful, but e . 
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Ts Ing r sche fel. 
Cause character is chiefly made up of. good- . as 


it ſhewed itſelf in all its forms ends his friends or * 


enemies, his ſervants or de ants, the guilty or the 


diſtreſſed. As for Cato's character, it is rather awful 
than amiable. Juſtice ſeems e agreeable to the nature 


of God, and mercy to that of man. A being who has no- 
thing to pardon in himſelf, + pray reward every 25 AC» 
whoſe very belt. actions 

muſt be ſeen with pot of allowance, cannot be too 

ow moderate, orgiving. 2 or this reaſon, among 
all the monſtrous _ ers in human nature, there is 

none ſo odious, nor indeed ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, as 


3 t of a rigid ſevere temper in a worthleſs man. 


nis part of good- nature, however, which conſiſts in 
e pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be ex- 


2 er ed only in doing ourſelves; juſtice, and that too in 


the ordinary commerce and occurrences. of life; for in 


- the public adminiſtrations of Jullice, meter to one may 


de eruelty to others 
Ir is grown almoſt into + maxiin, that pood-natured 
men are not always men of the molt wit. IJ his obſer- 


vation, in BY. ernie has no foundation in nature. 


have 3 with are men emi- 


: nent ber their-h umanity, I take therefore this remark 
y 


two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe 
ill-nature among ordinary obſervers ſor wit. 4 
ſpiteful ſaying gratifies ſo many little paſſions in thoſe 
ho hear it, that it generally meets with a good recep- 

The laugh riſes upon it, and the man Who utters 
it is looked upon as a ſhrewd ſatiriſt. This may be one 


_ reaſon, why a great niany pleaſant co ions appear 
0 


ſo ſurpriſingly dull, when they have endeayoured to be 


merry in print; Fa the publick being more — than pri- 


blk ies, in diſtinguiſhing 


vate clubs or a tween what 


| 3s wit and what is ill-nature, 


ANQTHER reaſon why the -natured_ man ma 
ſometimes bring his wit in queſtion, is, aps, becauſe 
he is apt to be moved with compathon for 1 misfor- 
tunes or inflrmities; which another would turn into 71- 


8 and by that means gain the reputation of a 5 


I-natured man though but of equal parts, 
ef a * field to — in; e expoſes f t 15 
f | falling 
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vail over, laughs at vices which the other either eng of 5 


or conceals; . utterance to reflections hic 1 
other ſtifles, falls indifferently upon friends or enemies, 
expoſes the perſon who has obligęd him, and, is 
{ticks at nothing that may eſtabliſh his character of a 
wit. It is no wonder therefore he ſucceeds in it better 
than the man of humanity, as a Ne makes uſe 
of indirect methods, is more likely to grow rich than 
the, TNT Poe EY a 5 kT eres. 
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None of my laſt week's. papers I treated of good- 
nature, as it is the of conſtitution; I ſhall 
now ſpeak of it as it is a moral virtue. The firſt may 
make à man eaſy in himſelf and agreeable to others, - 
but implies no merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A 
man is no more to be praiſed. upon this account, than 
becauſe he has à regular pulſe or a good digeſtion. This 
8 however in the conſtitution, which Mr. 
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mirable groundwork for the other. In order therefore 
to try our good-nature, whether it ariſes from. the body. 
or the mind, whether it be founded in the animal, or 
national part of our nature; in a word, whether it be 
ſuch as is intitled to any other reward, beſides that ſe- 
cet ſatisfaction and contentment of mind which iseſſen- 
tal to it, and the kind een it procures us in the 
vorld, we muſt examine it hy the following rules. 
- FrasT, whether it acts with ſteadineſs and uniformity; 
in ſickneſs and in health, in proſperity and in adverſity ;. 
if otherwiſe, it is to be looked en as nothing elſe but 
n irradiation of the mind from ſome new ſupply of hi- 
ts, or a more kindly circulation of the blood. Sir F ral- _ 
is Bacon \m?ntions:A-cunning ſolicitor, who would' 
ever aſt a favour of a great man before dinner; hut. 


doc care to prefer his petition, at a time when, the party — 


ctitioned had his mind free from care, and his appe-._ 


— r 28 * N 
tes ii food humour. Such a tranſient temporary good 
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Dryden ſomewhere calls à milkineſs of blood, is an ad. 
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1 5.5 thi i inorithat-phi philanthropy — | 
mankind; which deferves the title of a _— virtue, - 5 
Tux nemt way ef a man's bringing his good- nature 
: t6thereft is to confider/whether:1t-:operates according: 
| t che rules of reaſdn and duty: For if, motwithſtand- 
a — its general} benevolence to mankind; it makes no 
5 d inction between its objects, af it exerts itſelf promiſ.- 
© _ -euoully towards the deſerving and undeſerving, if it re. 
5 Ne alike the idle and < Indigent, i if it gives itſelf up 
to the firſt petitioner, an lights upon any one rather by 5 
accident than choice, it e die inſtinct, 
but muſt not the name oß a moral virtue. 
Tux third trial of good- nature Will be. the. examin- 
5 ing irſeren becher or 10 whe ae able do enert it tc 
oli on diſadvantage, and employ it on proper objects, 
notwithſtanding any little pain want, or intonvenience 
_ which may ariſe to 4 2 from it i in a word, whe. 
ther we are willing to 5 part of our fortune, our 
5 7 _ or hog oy aber fenen, 1 
n mo exptefſ of good nati | 
aal ſingle — which goss under the general —.— % 
of charity, as it conſiſtis in Wen the indigentz that 
being a trial of this kind Which © knee almoſt 
at a times and in evety pluce. i 
Iso propleit e 
| vided with any competency of fortune more than ſuffi- 
cicht for the neceſfaries of life, to lay aſide: a certain , 
props portion of his — for the uſe of the por. This , 
© 


uld Took _ as an offering to Ae fee Ne — 
t the Whole, wh uſe of th he the paſſage 
©: hereafter mentioned; he has deſefibet is on 3 


manage our charity with ſuch” San ot 57 caution, 
; ks may not hurt our own friends modern whilſt 


1 


18 W and 
5 1 beyond the extent 1 5 his fortune; but wWithal 

| in the ceconomy of his affairs, that what 
"out in charity is made up by good management. 
| Hh has what the world — two hundred pounds 
| | a year; 
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rl Erhde,, with 
18 2 _— dae 5 
fie rs ook 5 property of o mw 
ain T 72 2 he in, their PH - | 
his | eg able after this ns 
at anN An 205 em 2 Or prejudice to 

- 3 8 le a diver: 1 
aer F e e th uſual, 
uld courſe of dun renal into el. This $18, - 
on, Binn .not only the moſt Aeg dent and e | 
16. 185 meri e which we N 
llt n prac be. f . we, 1828 jag meaſure — 

lo he aden the poor at the ſame time that we 48 
WP eve them en not only their __— 


| ey 8 . 
— flow af 9 laſt part of bis Religia 
2 which he deſcribes his charity in ſeveral 


dick inſtances, and with A noble heat of r 
nentions that verſe in the proverbs of Solomon, He 


bat giveth e poor, Jendeth to the Lord” There 
| - is 


is e in chat one whe. A than, 

1 of 5% 0 i eo bp gb, hon 

e reader, with the fame em us they 

= agen, kc pn N 8 op oſevol umes 
ht be hon tome.“ 
r be e A a Ka feed? Wor ery per- 
Tun PF hink e 5 1 mou ght is carried 0 
färther I e New eſtament, 85 our Saviour tells 
us in à moſt pathetic 'marjner, that he fhall heteafter 
regard the clothing of 1 the feeding of the 
Hungry, and the; Viſtting of the impriſoned, a offices 
done to himſelf, and reward them accordingly. Pur. 
ſuant to thoſe Alfages N eripture, I Rave ſome- 
where met wit NE de e ee man, Which 
has very wo Heber tecollect 12 5 . 
- but . e = this“ wt what 1 13 wy 
loft; ”—_ F- T poſt 8 left ö | 


others: 


. uM 2 decent en 815 ted writ, 
18 forbear making an extract of Fn? od omg | 
which I have always read with "great deli the 
| bbok*of Job. It is the account en "that'h 15 


gives of His behaviour in the gays of his 87 
_ if conſidered only as 4 human. 'compulttion;” 16 | 
{&ure of a charitable an{$06d ese mere inn th 13 low 
be in any other auth ae 
On chat I were as in mo the" Pak, m Sean 
_ when God preſerved nie: 55 0 Candle Thiricd upo 
a . wr when by his 1i walked N At. 
ſs: When the Ae e Ne me; When my 
E. were about me: 1 bers with 
vputter, and the roc poured 1 oy Tivers of . 
When the ear heard me, then I bleſſed We: and 
when the eye faw me, it gave Witfieſs to me. "Yecauſe 
dy the poo har 0 ctied, and the. fatherlefs, and 
him that Had Wine 15 nal him. "The” blefing of him 
that was ready to periſh came upon me, and 1 cauſed 
the widow's. heart to Pig for; Joy. 1 was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was 1 to the lane; I was a father to the 
Buy and the cauſe which 1 knew not 1 ſearched out. 
d not e for tim THe was in trouble? as not 
x T3 J. 2 * Hep, 
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| "ls POLITE PRECEPTOR. 12. 
ſoul grieved for the Let me be weighed in 
oy ook balance” that God may know mine integrity. 
If I did deſpiſe the cauſe of my man- ſervant or of mf +} 
maid-ſervant when they con 2 me What! 
then ſhall 1 de when God riſeth up? and when he 
viſiteth, What ſhall I anſwer him? Did not he that 
made me in the womb, make him? and did not one 
faſnion us in the womb? If I have withheld the poor 
from their defire, or have cauſed the o_ s of the widow. 
to fail: or Have eaten my morſel myſelf alone; and the 
fatherleſs hath not 525 thereof: If I have "ſeen any I 
periſh for want of clothing, poor without « row b | ll: 
ing: If his loins have not b pledtel - and if he were - = 


\ Rad ape Tater, wk : If 1 have lift 4 
up my hand againſt the father! when Ifaw my help | 
. in the gate; let mine arm ſhaulder- AS, . 


blade, and mine arm be broken 8 the If. *. 
have rejoiced at the deſtruction of him that hated me; or 
lift up myſelf When evil ns . Neither 3 
ſuffered my mouth to ſim a curſe to his ſaul:) 
The * did not else in far on but 10 * 
my doors to the traveller. If my land | againſt me, 


1 or that the furrows likewiſe * — co If Lhave: 
eaten the fruits thereof without money, or have cmiſed 


the owners thereof to loſe their life ; 2 
inſtead RV 161 


Wd 4 N n 2 Bent weld 274 . 
on * J e 8251 4 | | x 
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ind | o is not only an ornament, bu alk 

uſe guard to virtue. It is a — of 3 and — ' 

nd oe OG 3 ſoul, Nr eee — . — 4 

1 raw erteilt trons ing that has in 

100 tis ſuch an exquiſite ſenkbitiey. a$'warns. Ew ſhes. 

the Ws firſt e every ahing which is hurtful: 

the WY | CANNOT at preſent recolledt either the place or 3 11 | 
out. what Tam going to mention; but I hive read ſomes! _ * 
100 here in the Riſtory of ancient Greece, that the women:: _ 8 


2 "DTT were ſeized with OR 464-4 i] 
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1 TE POLITE PREQEPTOR: 
lIancholy, which di 8 of 17 Se make 
with themſelves, "The fn A ork Hays mer 
expedients to prevent this f . Was 10 
froquent among them, publi care that if 1 45 wo. 
man (whatever ſhould lay violent 125 Wil 
her corpſe ſhould be Ns Dake in by e Kreet, *y 
| dragged- about the ci the ublick manner. 

This edict immediate y — àa ſtop to ere practice which 
bor agar yo male models, 1 
1 emaie „Which was ah . 
come the violence even of madneſs and deſpair. The 


pf eng that of death, 11 
| modeſty.has ſo great an influence over our ations 
46 is in many caſes ſo por a fence to virtue; 
hat can more undermine morality than that politeneſs 
which reigns among the 80 nking part of mankind, 
_and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt ingenuoms.part. of 
2 bf ü Vhich recommends impudence as good 
and keeps a man 0 SES e me not 
is innocent, IN Be is 1h 
| * chqught modeſty ſo great a check to 17 
that he preſctibes to us the pracfice of it in 
adviſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary. 98 
when/ſuch ag are real do not offer themſelves; 
for this is, the meaning of his precept, that when we 
are by ourſelves, and in our SALE ines, we ſhould 
ſancy chat Cato. ſtands before us, fk works 
we do. In ſhort, if youbaniſh am; — tof the wor! 
_fhetarries away with her half the virtue that is in it. 
Arrzx theſe. refſections on modeſty, as it is a vi 
I maſt obſerve, | that there is a vicious mod „Which 
Juſti deſerves to be . ace 577 
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red confidence. Thi n 4 man is 
aſhamed to act up to his — hg n Yoon 
any: conſideration- be ſurprized in > practice of thoſe 

5 auer. performance of whic was ſent into 
_ theworld:::Many ani aud barn would bluſh to 

be caught in a ſerious; diſcourſe, and would ſcarce be 
able to ſnew his head, after having diſcloſed a religious 
Ts: b 20h * 0 outward bem. of 
ator » Virtues 


7 


i rorrre parctvron. ; 9 9 


we, 18 abhor nce of ies are carefully avoided by 
is ſet of e en and in e, as what would diſparage 
their 5 infallibiy bring them to di- 
honour. his-1s Pſy A poorneſs of ſpirit, ſuch a de- 
ſpicable cowardicg, ſuch a degenerate abject ſtate of 
mia as one would think human nature incapable of, 
did we not 8 ee frequent me, of it in ordi- | 


converla | 

OR: is "another, kind, of vicious. "modeſty, Jmehiahs? 

of his perſon, his birth, his pro- 

5 pots 4 hn poverty, or Ns ike-misfortunes, which. it 
was not. ** 2 to prevent, and is not in his power 
to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by any of the - 
1 nh circumſtances, he much more 

ſo by being out of countenance for them. ey thould ' 
rather give him oon to exert a noble ſpirit, and to 
1 thoſe imperfections which are not in his power, 
bs thole. F which holy or to uſe a; very witty 

10 855 W nt. author, he ſhould imitate Cæſar, 

h er AG e th that 4e. 
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h 3 TIEN | 
; pe en one —— wo chapters upon the abuſe r ü 
G worry alpable bulge of words, + 
is, When _ are; uſcd without clear. rand di- 

i Nie Re ſerond, W en WS are ſo incunſtant and 
in t e application of them, that we ſometimes 
Fa them to ſigniſy one- zideaʒ ſometimes another. He 
adds, that the eee ee and reaſen- 


ngs, wh ile; ideas fixed to our words, 
: non he very: 7 cont | abſurd.,, To avoid 2 
into e y in moral diſeourſes, 
h to — rt my. nl conſtantly; be uſed in the 
e be — WY hee, walk N the uſe of deſini- 


ons. 8 — 4s the only way where- 5 
the "Ke mekning 0 m - Words — S 1 
e accuſes ole. of great OR who dif- 

G 2 courſe 


if ws | Tur POLITE PRECEPTOR.. 


© courſe of moral things with the leaſt obſcurity in the 
terms they make uſe of, ſince upon the forementioned 
ground he does not ſcruple to fa 1. that he thinks Mo- 
3 ble of demon fon er velt as the Ma- 
ematics ee e #43974 | 
: I Know. no two words that! hive e e abviſed 
by the different and wrong etations which 5 
3 n them than thoſe 1 efly and affurance. 
ay, ſuch a one is a modeſt man, — ies indeed p 
Ke ch character; but at preſent is vety often uſed to 
e e aukward felloss, o has neither good- 
. iteneſs, nor any knowledge of the hg | 
„Aux a man of aſſurance, thoꝰ at firſt it 8 de- 
noted a perſon of a free and open carria 
very uſually applied to a profligate vere ern can 
break through all the rules of cy and morality 
without a bluſh. F Werner anden N 
'E $HALL- endeavour 9 in this eſſay to reſtore 
theſe wofds to m_ true meanin ** Fe of 
modeſty from being eonfounde theepiſh- 
ers + fees pony Frog bee yn 15 allufance. 
Ir I was put to define modeſty, I er rel - 
reflexion of an ingenuou 
| P an action for which he centres Tile, or 
Fancies-that he is expoſed to the cenſure of oth ä 
Fon this reaſon a man truly modaſt is as much ſo 
den be is alone as in company, and as. ſu 75 to a — 
ef es of multitudes 
Lo not remember to have met with e e 
with which I am To well plaſed;' as that cele- 
D the oung 'prince, hls Father, being 
a tributary king ts the Romans, had ſeveral complaints 
laid againſt him before che ſenate, a8 tyrant and op- 
Pfeſſor of his ſubjects Ide prince went te Rome to 
_ defend his father, but coming into the ſenate, G hear- 
ing a multitude of crimes'proved: upon him, io op- 
preſſed when it came «6 hjs turn to ſpeak; that He was 
unable to utter a word. he Rory tells us; that the 
fathers cen eee RE 
nuity, they could have moſt etic 
a in in Hort Pardoned the guiley't ther for 
den proutiſe or virtue in the ſon. 
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1 TAKE. allurance. to be the faculty of poſſeſſing a 
man's ſelf, or of ſaying and doing indifferent thin 
without any uncaſineſ(s.or Ig the mind. To 
which generally gives a urance is a moderate 
knowledge of the world, but above all a mind fixed and 
determined in jtlelf to do nen ainſt the rules of 


honour. and decency. An o aſſured behaviour 
is the natural conſequence echtes. A man 


thus armed, if his words or actions are at any time miſ- 


interna 84, retires within himſelf, and from a conſci- 


ouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes force enough to 


deſpiſe the little cenſures of i 5 Ayn pla or mali ice. 7112 
EVERY one ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 
ſelf the modeſty and affurance I have here mentioned. 
A MAN without aſſurance is liable to be made uneaſy 
dy the folly or ill- nature of every one he converſes 
with. A man without modeſty is Joſt to all ſenſe of ho- 


ROUT and. virtue... . 
Ir is more than 4 robable that. the prince above-men- 
22 qualifications in a very emi- 


urance he would never have 


nero is 

world; - wit A modeſty, he would. have 

te cauſ Au pe taken upon kim, though it 2 
peared ever 9 FOE. 

'FxoOM what has been aid, it is plain, chat modeſty 
and aſſurance. are both amiable, and may very well meet 
in the ſame. perſon. When they are thus mixed 
blended together, they compoſe hat we endeavour to 
. When we ſay à modeſt e by which we 
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By 1 = depraved minds and mean education z 
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5 46 R POLITE - RECEPTOR. 1788 
Sucha perſon ſeems to have made a reſolution do 
in even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance bf all thoſe 
checks and reſtraitits his temper and . ſeem 
to have laid in his way. ; 
ron the whole, I wouls: endeavour to eftabliſh 
this maxim, That the practice of virtue is the moſt pro- 
per method to give a man a becoming affurance in his 

words and actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter 
jĩtſelf in one of the ertremes, arg” is lometimes attended 
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| M 8 Ty, the daughter of — and 
Aſſurance, the offspring of Ignorance, met acci- 
dental upon the road; Ie b be Had Rod g way to 
go, and had experien ced {r rom former bardſip, th 
* were alike” 7 5 ified to 7 dy 95558 hey 
alone, they agreed, wither Sol al 7 
Their natures," to lay aſide all ani poſes, and; and; For their 
mutual advadtaget travel t It. Was in coun- 


try where there were no inns for entertainment; 16 that 
do their on addreſs, and to the hoſpitality of the inha- 


bitants, ve tf were continyally't to boohlige for provi- 

Gon and 1 ing. 

: Abele ad never failed! ne to the 
houſes of the great;"but it had 5 y been her . 
fortune to be turned out of doors; 74 5 Wen ſhe 

Was promiſing herſelf an hes = entertainment, ar 
bed of dowyn d reſt upon. Modeſty had been ended 

from all ſuch houſes, and, compel} 6 A take to in 

tte cortages of the poor; e — 99 . 

continue as bes as ſhe pleaſed, Keke had 

5 wa? uſual paſt — roots TR core 1 505 

8 WN But as bot is ACC 1 5 

meeting, were me friends as . ohe th dee 

they entertained ——— of Affiſtinng each other,' a of 
| ſhortening the way by Yividing e Fit n Po 
bs Asen er, who was drelled lightly in Kg 
fk and Hire een, and Who fortiething com 
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that reception and eſteem 


e POLITE FRECEPTOR.. uf, L188; 
in her voice and preſence; found the fame: 


mandimng 
eaſy acceſs as before to the caſtles and palaces upon the: 
way; While Modeſty, who followed her in a ruſſet gow, 
ſpeaking low, and Chart by r eyes upon the ground, 
was as uſual puſhed bac the porter at Eos the gate, ti 
introduced” by her com 15 : whoſe faſhionable ap- 
ice and familiar addreſs got admiſſion for both. 
Ap now; by the endeavours of each to ſupport the: 


other, their difficulties yaniſhed, and . Seer ex, 75 5 


ſelves the favourites of all companies, and t 5 

their pleaſures, feſtivals, and amuſements. The 10 
lies of Aſſurance were continually cheekech by: the- 
delicacy of Modeſty ;, and the bluſhes of Modeſty; were: 


frequently reliev by the vivacity of Aﬀfurance ul,, 
though ſhe was ſometimes detected at her old pt, | 


which always put her companion out. of: eountenance, 


was yet ſo awed by her preſence, a8. edi: vein | 


offence, 

Tus. in the company of Modeſtyg Alt 
which ſhe had rn 
for in her abſence; nile Modeſtys by means of her | 
new: acquaintanee, kept che beſf aompany; 
delicacies, and ſlept in the chambers of ſtate. Affuranc 
e ad in one particular the aſcendancy over H 


companion ; for if any one aſked Modeſtywhoſe daugh-- - 


nie bl and made no anſwer; while- 


a took the advantage of her blence;; and. 
impoſed. herſelf" upon. the. world ad" the offspring of. 


did the ls: purſue ee bk 5 


I 

Is this manner 

Aſh taking the lead ee the great towns and. 

& ene for, th 
ile 


cities, L 
panion.z, 


N by 3 ac her as à couftie . 
ened ane day, alter having meaſured a tedious: 
7 of r 2 9. came to. a mar] rivers which. 


food von the. bank, eaſting. 


den eyes upon ns = ite ſhore, they, ſa; at; A: — ; 


diſtance ia, magnificent” caſtle, and; 4 od af people - 
wund them ta come over. As who. ſtopti 
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the ruſti 74 of her com- 
went N rough the vil 
| lee and 9 excuſed the odd. behaviour of: 8 


1 away the bridge that „ 


| „ 1 HE POLITE rarer TOR. 
Lat nothing ae e alide the egvering from her limbs, 
plunged 755 naked into the ſtream, and ſwam ſafely 
_ the other ſide. Modeſty, offended. at the indecency 
"of her companion, and. diffident of her own ſtrength, 
would have declined the danger; but being ur by 
. Afurance, and derided for her cowardice by the i 
on the other ſide, ſhe 1 quis beyond 
her depth, and opp fled. by her fears, ads re las entan- 
gled by her cloaths, which. were Hon ti hely about 
by er, immediately ,dif "© and was driven by the 
"De a an ee ue er. It i is ſaid indeed, that 
wus afterwar en up alive by a fiſherman upon 
the Engliſh coalt, and that. ſhortly 11 will be brought 
.this metropolis, , and ſhewn to the curious of both 
"jexes with the fu riſing Oronuto Savage, and the won- 
"Set ul Panther: Mate. 
*, ASSURANCE, bot in the leaſt daunted, purſued her 
1 alone; and though not altogether as ſucceſsfully 


| wee companion, yet dayingd learns! in b 
FE comp es, mw upon Np ay: caſions, to aſſume 
the air and l of ſhe AN received kindly 


At 11170 1880 and at 14 75 ait, at the 5 of 5 
_ trayels, became a very great and r to 
ene e th W 520 erdbeer 
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| 7 HERE is no paſſion 'which ſteals into the heart 
more impereeptibly, and covers itſelf under more 
Uiſguiſes, chan nde For m yogi part, 1 think if 
chere is any paff o of vice hich | ati Ua Aru 
| toy" it is this; though, at the ſame time, perhaps 
very judgment an J form of myſelf, proceeds 1 
ſome meaſure from this corrupt pri ne 5 | 
nA been always wonderfully d ichted with that 
ſentenoe in holy writ, Pride was not made for man. 
There is not indeed any ſingle view of human nature 
under its preſent condition, which'is not ſufficient to 
_ extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; und, on 
ond rhe aber tnc5 the ſoul into the loweſt Rate of 
en EE 34-4 PSII Y e ALES umility, 
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in his 1 in hiv will, 
preſent condition, that can W any con- : 
wt of he ſhould not: „ 


129 


„And oY the ſchool-men call abneh- 5 
ride was not made for man, as he is, . 


110 
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roud, oy notwithſtanding the - reaſons. Why he is ſo. 
x ſinful creature; he would aber be ſubject - 


to a p 
has nothin 
ſpecies, mi BET 


e. not 


— 2885 riſes from the depravity of his nature; 
were he not pee Nr he would ſee that bh 
were not the whole 
e 
cke an. ore his eyes, Which are oe 5 
caſions of his paſſion, and whi 


make one man value 
himſelf. more than another. 


A wien man will be contented that his along. be * 2 


ferred: till ſuch, 


his unde 
his Bac 


rin ul, 0 


e be 
4 rid tr eng 


pride, They know ſo 


ittle 


that it Hl 


ve W vert 
ke. valuingh 


55 


as 


radia hal 


5 0 in other words, when he ſhall 


imſelf 2 


L be 


I_ 


he ſhall be truly 


cleared, his wi 


5924 f 


rectified, 


or ignorant, nor miſerabl „ 
g which makes human nature ap- 
f ſuperior A it muſt * 


the vanity of thoſe im 
bu e {well the heart of man, and o 


when 


and 


e ; 


ſupernumerary advantages, whether i 15 birth, Ler- t 
tune, 1 17a 1 ons man enj 


ys above another, 
very much 


toniſh, if it done hot * . 
when. they ſee a mortal puffed. , 
above his neighbours on any. of 


theſe! accounts, at the ſame time that by is nene. 


all 56g 
oe this th 


on calamities of the { 
ought in its true 


170 5 55 e, that yonder mole-hill is ebe byn rea= TA 


ſonable creatures, and. that every, piſmire (his hap 
way of life © 'excepted)..is endowed with, 1 
ons. How. ould we ſmile to hear 


count 0 the bel Beer 


e them ? 
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e an 


one give us an ace, 
es, diſtinctions, and titles that reign 


how the whole ſwarm divide 
and wake way for heb p * paſſes through ALE: x 
| e 


zo EY lu *RECEPT i 
« you. muſt under nd he is an 7 4 — 
has better bleod in his eite an Renee 15 mn n he” 
| mole-hill. Pen you [ee how Els be TER, bk it, + of 
loi he marches forward, how the whole rab 
keep their diſtance? Here 8 15 P = 
upon a little eminence, a and ] 25 01a long 
row of fabehrers. Te is the vb & on this 0 
te hilloek, he has à walk of h: A aud in length and 
2 quarter of an inch in breadth, Ne" bee an Hundred 
menial fervants, and has at leaſt Afteen barley-corns in 
his granary. "Hei is now chiding and" believing the em- 
niet hat ſtands before him, and who, for all thatwe can 
diſcover; is ag good An en mie 28 bimſelf. e g 
Bor here comes an inſect _ re Don't you take 
notice of à little "white" — he carries in his 
mouth? That ſtraw, yo A nderftind, he would 
not part with for the fongeſ tract Ae the tnole-bill 
did you but know what he Has uridergone to? erm | 
See how the ants of all qualities and conditit . 
about him. Should this firaw” wrop out of wok Aan b, 
you would ſee all this iumeror | 
tollow then xt that took it uß, 71 e e 
infect, or rum over his back to comme at hig ſucceſffür. 
Ir now you Tue a mind to ſee al — . f the 
mole-hill;'6bſeryeficft the Pifeoite iat) ſterrs e th em- 
met on het left hand, at che tr Hr he ſems to 
turn away her Beall from Him: Is this poor inſect 
that ſhe is a goddefs; that her ey es are brighter than the 
ſun, that life and death are 40 HA dit far. "She — 848 
bim, and gives herſelf a thoufand Aittle airs upon ft. 
Mark: the vanity of the piſmire on yr fefthand.” * She 
can ſearee hs with age; em miſt know ſhe 
values herſelf upon her birth; and if 1 mind, Purns 
at every one that comes within be little | 
nimble ge uette that ig running A 1855 the Hale ef her, . 
is a wit. She has broke many à None heart.” Do but 
_ obſerve whata drove of lovers are running after her, b. 
We will here finifh'(this'imaginazy deene ; 0 firſt za 
of all, to draw the parallel cloſer; Will Tuppo vou Le. 
pleaſe, that death comes down upon the e in If 
the Wape of a cock“ ſparrow, who | icks up, without Wl inc 
e 
| e the 222 of F quality 5 Ts e ple 
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err wad - * 


ear fc ped 
officer s ſycophants, wi wits 
and beauties ofthe mole- Bil. 1 as ” - 
Max e not imagine that beings of. Spende natüfes. 
and perfections regard all the inſtances of poo. and va-- 
nity; among our own ſpecies; in the fame kidd'of-view,. 


when they take a «ſurveyor of thoſe Who inhabit the earth * 
or, in the lang 


an ingemious French” poet, of: 
thoſe pile chat . this heap of dirt, which hn 
man vanity, has divided into climates accent. On 8 


rAMEx- PRID E. -mrprevi.es:. 8 
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171 is laudable to pay e 


deſcended from worthy e nat oaty gut of. 


Mo re tothoſe who have done ggod taimankind, but 


as it is an eneburagement to others to follow their ex- 
ample. But this is an honour: to be received, not de- 
manded,' by the de fcendants of great men; and „ 
who are apt to remind us of their anceſtors only put 
us upon making compariſons totheirown diſk 
There is ſame pretenge for boaſting. of wit, beauty, 
ſrength, ot wealth, becauſe the communication 2 
them may give 8 N or roſe to others; bat We 
can have no merit, nor ought, we to elaim an wah reſpeR,., 
becauſe our fathers acted well, whether we wo dor ho. 
Taz following letter tidicules the folly I have new 
toned, in a new, and 1 think, pot REI 


Mr. 852 craron, 2 
7ERE the wo; ſony alien bete, 


there would 1 be no man v ued or de- 1 


foiſed on account of his bi There is ſcarce a «7. uh 
zar in- the ſtreets,” who would not find himſelf lineal y 
Llcenge from ſome. great man; nor any ene of the 
higheſt title, who — 5 not diſcover ſeveral baſe and 
ndigent perſons among his anceſtors. It would be a 
plcalant, nene une pedigive r 


Ws ta. 


I * 2 


Advantage. 
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N ATE PREG EP 
cp 0 5 1 57 the. 1977 characters when 
DO he. their re ts among the living. Sup- 
reins Ppcty ba ull of his 1 7 family, 
Houls, in the. 1 5 Virgil makes Eneas look 
. _oyer his 1 ents, 155 the  Whple line of his proge- 
f itors paſs in 8 s Eyes, with how. many 
_ varying paſtions woul Abe edel ſhepherds and lokdiers, | 
ſtatefmen and 591 7 1 700 and beggar walk in 
the pProceſſion of five_thouland. years]! How would his 
| heart fink or flutter. at the fevers! ſports of fortune in a 
NN Treas ſo diverſified with rags and purple, handicraft tools 
b WW en ref de of dignity and emblems of diſgrace; 
. ow would his fears and apprehenſions, his tran- 
ports and See bg Fuc 1 50 one another, as the 
| Re of his genea peared bright 0 o Spies ? 
I molt of- the n recs hun in old manſion- 
. houſes 5 are {ure eo find the tin in the catalogue 2 
_ great! or a. {oldiet Wh an honourable com- 
mion. The 5neft artificer that begot him, and all 
His frugal: 7 a de him, 77 torn off from the top 
_ of the fegiſter; elde du ate not left to imagine, that 
the noble founder 12 the i ever had à father. Were 
We to trace many baafted lines farther backwards, we 
_ ſhould ſoſe them ig a mob of CHEE of ,a- cxoud of 
 ruſtics, WR hope © ng em emerge again: Not 
unlike the old App 1225 wa ich after having run ma- 
N. miles in length, toſes elf! in a bog. 
rr made a viſit to an old country: entteman, 
* wha! oh (TH, ar gone. in this fort of Fam Madneſs. [ 
nd him in his ſtudy per uling an old rc 1 -of his 
Family, Which be had juſt then diſcovere it was 
dran ed out in the form of a tree, upon a ng of parch- 
nent. | Having the honour to have ſome of his . in 
my veins, he 1 1 me to caſt my eye over r the ughs 
of this venerable plane; and aſked my advice in the re- 
forming of ny of the ſuperfluous branches 


Wp paſled flightly over three or four of sur amme⸗ 


was | 


Rp  viare: ' forefathers, whom we knew b tradition, but 


were ſoon ſtopped by an alderman of London, who, ; 
perceived, made my kinſman's heart go it-alpat. 


Con fuftert increaſe When he found the alderman's fa 
ther e a gallery: but he recovered * OT 
n 23 e Cell 


E 


(ring at Fn gx at the end of his/titles.; 
Things went on pretty well as we threw aur oe 
os ye over the tree, When unfortunately h per- 
eived a merch hant-taylor. perched. on a bow, WhO Was 

faid greatly to have increaſed the eſtate; he was: juſt 

a going to cut him off, if he had not ſeen Ger, after the 
name of His ſort Wg Was recorded to have mortgage 


one of the mayors his honeſt father Had p 


ueen Mary, was pruned away witho mercy ;z as was 
likewiſe ayeoman-.who- died of a fall from his: on cart 
But great Was our triumph in one of the blood; who 
W 5 hi 2 which nevertheleſs was not 
115 ed by another of pur anceſtors who; was: 
anged 75 e ſheep. The . 
5 couſin were wonderfully raiſed by a match into 
the family of 2 knight, but, unfortunately; for — | 
this branch proved barren: On the other hand 
the milk-maid being twined round a Nie flouri ; 
out into ſo F ſhoots, and bent wit uch = | 


that the old gentleman was oj 1 out: of e rg 


15 1 0 me, under this 1 * he 3 
ranch ten times more uitful t an tne other, eh, 
be old me, he yalued more any in the tree, and b 
of good comſort. This enormous bough was a 
out of a Welſh heireſs, with ſo many At upon 


it che it rot have made a little grove by itſelf. From 


the trunk of the pedigree, Which was y compoſed 


of of Ore and ſhepherds aroſe a huge ſprout. of far 


this was branched out into yeomen; and end 
in a ther of the; county, who was knig hted- for ol 


poo 8 to the crown, in brir 0g up an addreſs, 


yeral of the names that ſeemed to age the Ys | 
being looked upon as miſtalzes, m__ opped off as | 


| 5 or withered ; as, on the. N no b um. 


ber.a without any titles, 

the defects a a added Eſq: Eſq; at eee of 6 

each of them. 
Inis tree ſo propel dreſſed, and e Fi 


e days, tranſ ſplanted into a large ſheet gf vel⸗ 
1 in the great hall, wa it e 


n * a” 154 ot, CBE £257 FAS * 5 2 
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_ weaver who was burnt for his religion in the reign of 


b ventration of his t tenants e rag ns 
' , they wait until his worſhip is ready to go ing ahi: 
* womdering: that à man, Wwho had fo many fathers 
before kim, spd not be ORE N ne n . 
80 Dr roy 1 . : 
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-F HE PR ns birth, as it is my called 21 
+ eftabliſhed” cuſtom; is the manifeſt refult 
tho prejudices che many and of the deſigns of a 
_ few? It is the child of Pride andFolly,; coupled together 
_ byithat-induftrious pandar Self-love. It is ſurely the 
ſtrongeſt inftarice, and the weakeſt prop of human va- 
nity. If it means any thing, it means a long lineal de- 
INTE ſeante"ſobigs cy: folnSer, induſtry or good fortune, 
. whoſe merit, of pe rhaps whoſe guilt, has enabled his. 
. * — 2 ue ele to 8 and to tranſmit 4 
ir pride and their patrimony. However, 
extra\ notion, this chimerical advantage, 'the e 
5 wet of Mind endes where'prudence and option cans 
pretend to have the leaſt ſhare; is that 
eke pe kind of Egy Eeyptian ſuperſtition, cuſtom a 
'Burope has has defied, and at whoſe tawdry ſhrine Ds 
es manners andgood nature are daily eff. 
I a valgar diſtinction between people of birth and. 
le of no birth will probably re the erities and 
tiquarians of the thirtieth or fortieth centuries, hen 
in their judicious or laborfous reſearches into the cuſ. 
tom and manners of theſe preſent times, they ſhall haye 
_— to ſuppoſe; that in the fixteenth, ſeventeenth. 
a hteenth centuries, the iſland of Great- Britain 
habited by two ſorts of people, fome born, but 
themuch reater number unborn.” The fact will appear: 
ſo incredible, that it will certainly be believed; the: 
only difficulty will be how ta account for it; and that, 
29 it commonly does, will engroſs the attention of the 
| kg} The caſe of Cadmus's men, will danbtleſs - 
. be urged as a caſein point, to prove the poſſibility of 
2 n ad Wee be confirmed by i 
| \.___ JEQAren 
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'[ THEREFORE. take with plea FIR | 
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ſucceſſofß! in t * 2 40 letters BY Lg a> Fees bids 
true, mean veral exp! N ' 
noble cms no birth at Ms. 2 44 
1 and e BIR 
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tron on n | | 
cient FeCOras, erald's, our 
poſitary, of, 5 5 nſec, and ulfekul 
pr at birth.is graced witl SY 
1 if N 1 5 7s 50 wt atter 
in it 
vogue 8 — 91 8 E che moſt le | 
foul k BIRTH. imply 5 * yz 2 ns is «he wing : 
\ News are. by 15 70 1 g Kind, 


, ſcent Job Is 


FA Tn 755 e = Me 77 5 
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an e exte 1 „ 

g of Any Poke i pats V it ade 85 

men Mm ado and hey in, eden 5 

0 | 

or 15 LY ſo: = Tar hr „as not to deſerve. 1 2 
od 


wy 
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birth; the N os BEM t. and the 3 3 
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. | 15 of SY | ; | | f 
5 ne. e nn, 
dtesigincgen Vetween ireh, 40 Ko pech l fing 

© io Seher Fuide than my own weak reafor,, I miſtook 

dhe matter moſt eee I foolifhly 1 Rl At well 
rn, meant born vie und. mind. 5 99 ; 


7 Hem 
® 1 e ee t 
& poſſibly mean ITN "taſteleſs fruit of an 


cee. I communicated o > Midna and 
d for information to my late worchy, and Curious 
PR the cx rated Mes, Kennen, whoſe valuable col- 
/'Jeftion* of fofil Is' and minerals lately ſold, 4 ren 
proves bigs in 'and teſearches int the 


Parts of re.” She, Wich ch e 

[2 nity wheh were natural to ver, 15 was 

affe vet error, in Which however th 55 ity 

gentey prided themfelves* but that in 4 * 4 

 rerobſerved the thildren bf the quality to be Wholſomer 

- and fron than others, but 17 7 . Try 
which difference ſhe” el rata IF 

which 1 ſhall not here f cif | This 5 

date fay, to the beſt of he 

_ confirmed me in m Torn Pe mee I 

fill not thoroughly fatisfiel With it, and thinkin 


| 9 . there muſt be-fomething i in hat a 


| . © Expatiates willingh upon that. Hy it 
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ſally values, e 20 e Ferber inf ov. 
tion b addrefling myſelf” 88 of vaſt, immenſe, 
prodigisus birth, 14 deten 84 rb ibu, With 
 whom'T have the Honour of being Gi As he 


| I en ou hel on Ft iy ws 
e m 


e 'doubts which ted 
Ware me in the folls in nber 534 ;* 0 
bile „ 4 Mi. Fitz Adam, you are not 1 do- 
body is) ignorabt of of the antiquity of my family, which 


tds'T can trace up to king. Alfred, 
ſome of whoſe blood runs at this moment in my veins; 


aud 1 Will not concæal from you chat I find infinite in- 
wan comfort and ſatisfaction in that reflefti n. Let 
pPesple of no birth laugh as muth as of ws at theſe 


1 they are not ima the) real ; 

, are. folid; z and whoever is Larry dig? glad that ig 4 
A r ee a tradeſman, a yeoman, a farmer, and 

lach ſort of peop e, way 1888 hve common bony 
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and yulgar virtues ; but take my word for it, the mes . nm 
refined and generous ſentiments of honour, courage and MM 
magnanimity, can only flow in ancient and noble 06d. 4. 
7 What ſhall animate a tradeſman or mean- born man to 
l, any great or heroic virtues? Shall it be the examples of 


; his aneeſtors? He has none. Or ſhall it be thatimpure i 
1 blood that rather ſtagnates than circulates in his veins? 1 
* No; ancient birth and noble blood are the only true = 
7 ſources of great virtues. This truth appears even among 

( brutes, who we obſerve never degenerate, except in 

X caſes of miſalliances with their inferiors. Are not the 


2 igrees, of horſes, cocks, dogs, &c. carefully preſerved, 

y — the never- failing proofs of their ſwiftneſs and cou- 

e rage? I repeat it again, birth is an ineſtimable ady 

* tage, not to be adequately underſtood but by Qols 

I who have. i wo 13 | „ f L403 

3 My friend was going on, and, to ay the truth, grow- 4 

7 ing dull, when 1 took the liberty of interrupting him, | 

by acknowledging the cogency of his arguments, 

3 the ſelf-evidence of his facts, had entirely removed all 

? my doubts, and convinced me of the unſpeakable advan- 
tages of illuſtriqus birth; and unfortunately I added, 

that my own vanity was greatly flattered by it, in con- 

it Wl ſequence of my being Waal deſcended from the firſt 


N man. Upon this my friend looked grave, and ſeemed 
2 rather diſpleaſed; Whether from a ſuſpicion that I was 


| jeſting, or upon an apprehenſion that I meant to out- de- 
” 1 him 4 (6494146 ine for he contented him- 


h ſelf with ſaying, That is not a-neceffary conſ 

Mb, | | „That is | equence 
E neither, ME Fita Adam, ſince; I have read ſomewhere 
V. or other of the pre- adamites, which opinion did not 
2 1 innen. e5<3t5 am 

Kc HERE I took my leave of him, and went home full of 
"oF reflections upon the aſtoniſhing power of ſelf-Jove, that 
5 | can extract comfort and pleaſure. from ſuch groundleſs, 
” WM 2bſurd, and extravagantprejudices. In all other reſpects 

. my friend is neither a fool nor a madman, and car talk 

5 very rationally upon any rational ſubject. But ſuch is 
* the inconſiſtency both of the human mind and the hu - 
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Et, man heaxt, that one muſt; not ferm a getitral zug 
ſe ment of eith from one glaring error, or one ſhining 


then 
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the latter no way remarkable 
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may: SENSE and. Go6D HUMOUR, of 
| "mare ADVANTAGE to a Woman. nor N 


155 8 e "(Spzararor, Ne 333 


a 5 RI EN P of mine has dee daughters, whom I 
I Will call Loatitia and Daphne; the former is one 
of the greateſt beauties of the a by” Is which: ſhe lives, 
or any charms in her. 

n. Upon this one (circumſtance of their outward: 
rm, the good and i of their life ſeems: to turn. 
Ads has not, from her very childhood, heard any 
ching elſe but commendatiens of her features and com- 


_ plexion, by which means the is no other than nature 


her, a very beautiful outſide. The conſciouſneſs 

of her charms has rendered her inſupportably vain and 

jünſolent, towards all who have to do with her. Nee 

ho was al moſt᷑ twenty before one civil thing had ever 

been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome 
accompliſhments to make up. for the want o thoſe at. 


| ene which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor Daphne — 
ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate wherein ſhe Was con. 
_ _ " eernedi;.her Uifeourle- ha#nothins te recommend it but 


the gvod: ſenſe of it, and ſhe wasalways under a neceſſity 


hae well confidered- what ſhe was to ſa = 
e uttered it; While Letitiawas liſtened: to : ;-# wh 
13 - 


tiality, and approbation ſat in the countenances 


the. converſed with; before ſhe communicated/what ſhe 


Theſt cauſes have produced ſuitahle effects, 


dun Tertldia ib as inſipid a companion, as Daphne is an 
Agresable one L Tadel confident of fayour, has ſtudied 
09 arts to pleaſe; a: e deſpairing of any inclination 

þ re "her pertong has depended' anly on her*merit. 
off wh always ſomething in her air thlat is 97 


ee date. 1 he has 4 „ that 


me her captive; 
_ very Aittle't 
father. The lover was admitted with the utmoſt free: 
110 8 where a conſtrained behayiour, 
eee _ * were te higheſt fa- 


9 85 


wy a g. 
4 ty 5 This winter at a play AE | 
His fortune was: fuch e e 
Lion co ſpeak his fentiments to het 


he could obtain. of 9325 Daphne uſed 
mg th N 2 15 fen iliari os 
of a Hilter: Infomuch. 


"TE 


je received. A 5 We 
55 irth, Which ig natural to a woma 5 8 Os 
. N 0 ſill I fighed 1 in for AA ut found cer- 
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length, heartily tired 7 15 haughty y Jmpertinence of 
Lefitias nd c Wed wh peated inftances Wy 


latter, that he had 1318 0 TH Tay to hex 1 80 
would be pleaſed ith Pt. Daphn N nope the 
Tam in love Nh thee, and Fi pile thy iter ſincerely 


2 0 0 WY would led 1955 me, 15 I will ak your aer 
edi 


leſs. joy. t 99 A oo he: Ned glad he had no no 
care left h 1 Bop RM} 01 thought he could 
carry o market at 1 ei mW” 14 1 SRO OY. any thing. 
that has pleaſed me ſa ue A NY while, as thus, con- 
queſtof my Fiend Nap 5 

gratulated her upon her Pope ng An 
that premeditating murderer ber fiſt 
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or the imperfections. of By Saher. PE 13 equal 
vs to value gur lelves uf He ang 'of 
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2 K. often 40 Gon to her, x 
Dear 0 10 rt ew 57 as handlome as Lætitia „ 
! 18 Witb that ingenuous and 


910 relief in the aebi erk FT of Daphne. At 


humour he had obſerved in Daphne, he one day 0 


The, manner of his de 928 75 ni BB his mille 5 
aug | 


z the father received his intelligence. wich no. 


IF Ia ors 7 | 
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np pt of a bebe mind to think the worſe of i by 1 5 a 
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10 des teu, de 3 

| nie det with e neral a recep 
on 'among 75 Re. 1215 44 frogs many op 
helps and "contraband of beauty, which ate 
: ' bai y vendetd i 455 this cok you? oe is not 2 maiden 
rays ewoman of a ood fam faulty in any County. of 
zouth-Britain, who has not 1 of the yittues of 
N or is unfurniſhed with fome receipt or other 
in favour of her complexion; z and. I have known a 
"i ician of learning and ſenſe, after eight years ſtudy 
in the univerſity; and a courſe of uh into moſt coun. 


es in Euro owe. the f ſt raiſi of. his fortunes t 
1 n 125 7 


Ants has 8 to. confi onfider Tons ſo uni. 

_ verfal adiſpolition/ in womankind, which ſprings from 
3 7 Ee 25 5 the defire of F pleaſing, and Proceeds 
opinion not altogether ground eſs, that natura 

m pr rs ped by art, ma eee their advantage, 
And, "mechiinks. it would be an acceptable fervice to 
take: "thera out of: the hands of quacks an Pretender, 


And to revent their impoſin beat mY by dif: 
| WE to them the true f Rhee ani rt N rb it 


1 Io od order ez, 4 before] out 17 i „ it 
Will be neceſſary” ta "down" 4 ew preliminary 


hers 955 be handfore the force of 
features alone, any more 1 the cn Tein only by 
e * 
ide v8 : | Ant "HE and 
ff be Gee | 


th 
44” 4 e W 


PRE ns Les 16 capable beit F: "beſinifu, 
Hep is not incapable of bein N 


« 8 e what would | be of in fron, 1 de 
[oF a miſtreſs. * nan, 


theſe few: —— 5 thus laid down, A vil 
Q proye; Eee —— Arges of afliſtis L beauty 


whole 1 by 2550 


e ud ee ng ro e 
S 10 1 


Al 
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dre in i 
wh6 ſeem to h wo been r. by her, Ie e 
yrought in haſte, are —.—— in 2 ee ure 
finiſhing what ſhe has left: imperfect. -- $ 
Ir is, methinks, a low and ee af — 
ſex, which was created to fefine the joys; and ſoften 
the cares of humanity, by the moſt le parti- 
N to conſider them merely as objeRs of ſight. 
5 1s 9 them of their natural extent or 
erg 0 em upon ag, with their pictures at 
neller's. 5 h nobler is templation of 
Kal heightened by virtue, and anding our 
eſteem an it draws 6 obſervation ?. 


m How faint and Piti ſs are the c 

ds when corpated with th 1 Aa . mom oe e f 
ira innocence, pi d-nDum: and. tru virtues; . 
xe WY which: add 17 wo, oftnels. 7 jg ſex, and een * 


CVE on he met i 0 
il. is now ved in th ie te mother, the 
and the faithful Wife. 4 Vo by vi dai 


Colours artfully ſpread upon n 
vas may entertain the eye, — 1 2 not affect the heart ;, 

ſhe who takes no care d the natural graces of he 
perſon 'any excelling qualities, nay be 1 tw le to 
amuſe as g Sue, Jr not tv 8 15 75 ty. 


Wurd Adam is mee 

by Wl Eve in paradiſe; and ker at here 

; he lev pk %; 1 195 1 ms N 
n reſent oe er r fe: 
an nies, Ht vu ie 7 i Vine It ba 


Wen," they 1 ff | Fu 
9 6 SN... P's 


des In every | af 805 xp oo 9 wha TH Ae N 
ill „i this innadidtin 1255 YO udeft Fair 
uty 08 te 9 Rd, er Eben may. 1 15 ber 
3 5 £0 that her FT PS TAY au uni! 
| 0 m * * ' 
ce e cloſe his 0 5 ing by a wett 
15 Ka JO by: Ben Joh ſon, with a ſpirit which 
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1 che Unger of di diſh Ppoinitweing is 


ade to the heigh 12 72 1 
im the atten 19 9 Ft 8 ladies, and Dee el to 
teach A by which; y obtain-what Hes, hitherto 
been deemed Abe Ke os ah, by which, 
their- predominant, p gratifed, and the: 


grat T. eir 
_ eonque 55 tonly nene but eured z Te art of 


41 


N thou Gn ubjeRt may igtereſt the 1; adies,” it 


1 oy cha - thoſe: profound. 2 1 Ne 

85 long Ace N 51 at beauty dus t rather 
to be de 0 thay deſired ; that” ike ſt it is a 

555 my Spa 1 ENCE, pie F of a e WW 

"TEES not 1; EL , 

1 mah FEY or F: ed 1 of 1 ke _ 5 
FÞ is 


gentle : 
tho 105 715 Which e e | of oh 

| any hoſe nts > 3 25 : it is, . be 

wiſhed at leaſt, 1 beauty Was in ſome r 

dent upon ſentiment And manners, that f 9 Wan 

lege might not be poſſeſſed by the-unworthy,. 15 


hu en might no lon ee R n 
FF 9 5 5 
ers a ſtone or a lo 0 | 
N 87775 it Rey nee 1 fe by! 90 0 e * 
with indifference, muſt, -ſurely, .approv 
- to ſhew then bares r 7 "ot nan , 
Tarr however Pen der that fitcies of 


" on which 18 — in the countenance; * this 
ne 
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one is, peculiar. {eo bam beings, and.is-not.lefs e 
8 plicated than th an er the countenance there 
re but two 1 to 1 5 beau 1277 are. 
wholly produc external cauſes, e our and pre- 
portions: and il appear, that even in cammon ei- 
mation. theſe are not the chief; but that though there 
may be beauty without them, yet there cannot be, . 
deauty Without ſomething more. 

THE Fra 8 N u the he moſt exact Em- | 
metryy an heig tened ing come; 
blexion, mult. be — . befare. they — et 3 and 
vdhen they are _— N y excite. the ſame 

paſſions which, th they are 4 in 2 
| dead calm of beh. ey will be xs 
s, out emotion; and if 9275 TE 1 ae 5 9 
1Iuin be beheld. without loye, ks 8 contempt, diſ- 
to dain, 0 malevolence, will be ref 3 from a mie 
to our, by every, cquntenance'/on. which they are turned'z; 
ch and if a wanton aſpect excites: deſire, it is but like that: 
ir Mofa ſavage for bis prey, e e with 
of out the deſtruction of its 5 
: AMONG; particular graces the dimple bas always been: 
it allowed the age d fn and the den is evident 
ho WW dimples are produc and a ſmile is an ex- 
er preſſion of comp! placency-: ſo 2 7 5 contraction of the 
a Wbrows i ane a A bd as ĩt is an indication of Sontrary 
ut "Tae, has always ſi: derived, a capital defect. 

oh Jones is gener * Mb, ne 8 the beauty, 
his pation, was. ſudden ber rreſiſtibly de- 
AN to a particular object; but this could.nevert 
happen, if it ded upon any known: 10 of ro, 
portion, upon the tha ape or up tion of th eee 


„ 4&7 


or the colour of = Kin: he tells you, that 7518 ſome- 
By which he N 1 expreſs, ſomething not 
in any but diffuſed over the whole; he calls 
an 2 ſweetneſs, a leltnels, a 1 5 ſenhbility,: on gives: 
it ſome other appellation which connec uty with : 
ſentiment, and ox expreſſes a charm which is not Penne 
o any, ſet of nene but, n poſſible to al 

Tunis beauty, however, does not always Sad in 
miles, but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kind- 


leſs. vary * heir 85 3 it is ame —_— | 


4; 


"= lotieitude off arte wy the glow of KMial obe- 
dience; 'atid in tears; whether of 3 Joys of Pity, or of 
grief; it is almoſt irreſiſtible. 

Tuts is the charm which EL ide the Aid 


0 nature,” and without which her utmoſt bounty is in- 


_effeqval But it cannot be aſſumed as a maſſe to con- 
ceal inſenſibility or malevolence; it muſt be the ge- 
mins effect of correſponding ſentiments, or it will im. 
2 8 aal the countenance a new and more dif; Feine 
anion it will produce the grin, the ſim- 
; homer: hrs og ow weer . 
other primnces, thay ren render folly ridiculous, and chan 
pity to contem dome, indeed, this 1 4 
6805 has 2 p 10 5 with ſuch ſkill as to deceive 
Iuperficial obſervers, though it can deceive even theſ 
but for a moment. Looks Which do not correſpon 


with the 15 cannot be aſſumed without labour, nor 


85 continued without pain; the motive to relinquiſh them 
muſh; therefore, ſoon NG, and che ſpect and 


| apparel of the viſit wil 9910 laid by together; the ſmiles 
and che lahguiſhments of art wil will war oth, and the fierce- 
neſs of rage, or the gloom of "diſcontent, will either 
obſcure or "deſtroy al the elegance of ſymmetry and 
| ou lexion. ö 

Ius — aſpect i is; indeed; as e E ſub- 
Ritute for the expreſion'sf ſentiment, as the ſmear of 
paint for the blüſhes of health: it is not only equally 
Ttranſient, and equally liable to detection; but as paint 

Per, the countenante yet more withersd" and ghaſtly, 
2 ons burſt out with more violence after reſtraint, 
the res 8 more diſtorted, and Excite more de- 
a” her mare ere h depends he 
kA rr, the epen iel upon t 
5 mind, and dae may be lies d by educa- 

i cor It has been remarked, that the predominant paſ- 


nion may e be diſecyered in the countenance; 
: becuaſe es by which it is expreſſed, being al- 


contratted, loſe their tone, and never 


74 Le y relax; 15 that the expreſſion remains, when the 
Paſſion is ſuſpended: thus an 6 adiſdainful, a ſub- 
"008 and a „ 2 8 thbne ee in a 
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" ſufferante; che ten 


pecies of hy- 
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true of the pleaſing and the fofter paſfions, that they” 
leave their ſignatures upon the countenance when they 
ceaſe to act: the prevalence of theſe paſſions, therefore, 
produces a mechanical effect upon the aſpect, and gives 

1 turn and caſt to the features which make a more fa- 


than any charm produced by mere external cauſes. 
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r and ſentiment, equally endanger the poſſeſſor; It 
le, to uſe ag en metaphor, e the towers oft 


delire, it at once. controuls and. refines it; it repreſies 
with awe, it ſoftens witk delicacy, and it wins to imi- 
tation. The love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled 


more than the emanation of intellectual excellence, 


{trained from giving . b 
and every look of a countenance in which they ace 
blended, in which beauty is the expreflion of goodneſs, 
is a ſilefit reproach of the firſt irregular wiſh; and the 
purpoſe immediately appears to be diſingenuous and 
- WH crue],. by which the tender hope of ineffable affec- 


yz I Us Fs pw. *Y WED CO TY OWED 


8 


ſuſpecting ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace even of vix- 


RS 


breach of the ſtrongeſt obligations. 


with the love of beauty ; becauſe this beauty is: little . 


which is not an object of corporeal appetite. As it ex- 
cites a purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly engages to 
fidelity: every man finds himſelf more powerfully re- 
| pain to goodneſs than to beauty; 


tion would be diſappointed, the placid confidence of un- 


vourable and forcible impreſſion upon the mind of others, 
NEe1iTHER. does the beauty which depends upon tem- | 


city, not only an ornament but a defence: if it excites 


t, Bur the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh, When 
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that are almoſt-uniyerſally. underſtood. It is equally _ * *Þ 


be cn by the moſt ſor did infidelity and the | | i 
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.me f&itious beauty has laid by her ſmiles, when the 


juſtre of her eyes and the bloom of her'cheeks have loft 


ne BY their influence with their novelty; what remains but a 


. tyranit diveſted of power, who will never be feen with 


if out a mixture of indignation and diſdain? The only ; 


e; WH deſire whith this object could gratify, will betransfi 


- co another, Hot only without reluctance but with tris . 
a As reſentment will ſucceed to diſappointment, 
a deſire to mortify will ſucceed to a deſire to pleaſe; ; 


and the huſband may be 


which only till ä 8 
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| to ſolicit a miſtreſs, _ 
merely " A remembrance of the beauty of his wife, | 
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is THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 
xx it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be 
diſciples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Virtue; and 
| that thoſe who wiſh to-be lovely, muſt learn early to 


be good. 
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HERE is no grievance, puplick or private, of 
- which, ſince I took upon me the office of a peri- 


- odical monitor, I have received ſo many, or ſo earneſt 
complaints, as of the predominance of play; of a fatal 


paſſion for cards and dice, which ſeems to have over. 
1 not only the ambition of excellence, but the de- 
fire of pleaſure ; to have extinguiſhed the flames of the 
lover, as welt as of the patriot ; and threatens, in its 
further. Meder to deſtroy all diſtinctions, both of rank 
and ſex, tö crũſh all emulation, but that of fraud, to 


Corrupt all thoſe claſſes of our people, whoſe anceſtors 
| Have, by their virtue, their induſtry, or their parſimony, 


- 


_ given them the power of living in extravagance, idle- 


- 
4 


neſs, and vice, and to leave them without 1 1 8 
or 


but of the modiſh games, and without wiſhes, but 


* M 


lucky bands. 


I Bays found, by long experience, -that there are 


w. enterpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the faſhion, 
in which the opponents are not only made confident by 
their numbers, and ſtrong by their union, but are hard- 
ened by contempt of their antagoniſt, whom” they al- 


ways look upon as a wretch'of low notions, contracted 
views, mean converſation, and narrow fortune, who 
envies the elevations which he cannot reach, who 
would gladly imbitter the happineſs which his inele- 


ance or indigence deny him. to partake, and who has 
no other end in his advice, than to revenge his own mor- 


* 


1 pation 3 thoſe whom their birth and taſte 


ave ſet above him, from the enjoyment of their ſuperi- 


* 


Sri and bringing them down to a level with himſelf. 


ITnovon I have never found myſelf much affected 


by this formidable cenſure, Which I have incurred often 
enough to be acquainted with its full force, yet I ſhal), 
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intreaty, ſince thoſe who ſuffer by this general infatua - 


tion may be ſuppoſed belt able to relate its effects.. 


| SIR . 


world, and fo little of that refletion practiſed, 


by which knowledge is to by gained, that Lam in doubt, 


whether I ſhall be underſtood, when I complain of want 
of opportunity for thinking; or whether a condemna- 
tion, which at preſent ſeems irreverſible, to perpetual 
ignorance, will raiſe 3 either in you, or 
your readers: yet I will venture to lay my ſtate before 
vou, becauſe, I believe, it is natural to moſt minds, to 


take ſome pleaſure in complaining of evils, of which 


they have no reaſon to be 


AM the daughter of a man of great fortune, whoſe 
difidence of mankind, and, perhaps, the pleafure of 
continual accumulation, / incline him to reſide upon his 
own eſtate, and to educate his children in his own 


houſe, where I was bred, if not with the moſt brilliant 
examples of virtue before my eyes, at leaſt remote enough 


from any incitements to vice; and, wanting neither 


leiſure nor books, nor the acquaintance of ſome perſons 


of learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured to ac- 
quire ſuch knowledge as might moſt recommend me to 
eſteem, and thought myſelf able to ſuppart a converſa- 
tion upon moſt of the ſubjects, which my {ex and condi- 


tion made it proper for me to underſtand. 


4 


"4 HAD: beſides my knowledge, as m mamma and my 


maid to 
with all theſe advan had been ſeventeen mon 


reighing toaſt for twelve miles round, and never came 


to the monthly aſſembly, but I heard the old ladies that 


fat by wiſhing that it might end well, and their daugh- 


ters critieiſing my air, my features, or my dreſs. 
You know, Mr. R N 

to yourny and curioſity to u 

wi 


tend my victories over thoſe who might give more ho- 


nour to the conqueror; . that I found in e 
8 CCVuÜ d at, 2 OR 


15 
4 


in ſome meaſure; obviate-it on this gccaſion, by offer- 
ing very little in my on name, either of argument or 


HERE feameto bs fo little ae e left in the 


me, a-very fine face, and elegant * | 


bler, that ambition is natural [ 
f nderſtand ing, and therefore 
| hear, without wonder, that I was deſirous to ex- 
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n n POLITE PRECEPTOR 
i life a continual repetition of the ſame pleaſure, which 
was not ſufficient to fill up the — — for the preſent, or 
* Taiſe any expectations of the future; and, I will confeſs 
| to youß that I was impatient fox a ſight of the town, and 
_* _ led my thoughts with the diſcoveries which I ſhould 
mmake, the triumphs that I ſhould obtain, and the praiſes 
x that I ſhould eee © neon . . 
f Ar laſt the time came. My aunt, whoſe huſband 
nas a ſeat in parliament, and à place at court, buried 
ber only child, and ſent for mie to ſupply the loſs. The 
-  _ Hope that I ſhould fo far inſinuate myſelf into their fa. | 
your, as to obtain a conſiderable augmentation of my 
fortune, procured me every convenience for my depar. Ml © 
+ -- ure, wit t expedition; and I could not, amidſt Wl * 
all my tranſports, forbear ſome indignation to ſee with ; 
_ what readineſs the natural guardians of my virtue ſold 
me to a ſtate, which they thought more hazardous than 
it really was, as ſoon as a new acceſſion of fortune glit- 
tered in fi) irene, bite, MN * 
_ Taree days I was upon the road, and on the fourth Wi - 
morning my heart danced at the ſight-of London, 1 
was ſet down at my aunt's, and entered upon the ſcene ff 
of action. I expected now, from the 9 ee experience Wl - 
of my aunt, ſome prudential leſſons; but, after the firſt * 
ciuvilities and firſt tears were over, was told what pity it Bi :- 
1 Was to have kept fo fine a girl ſo long in the country; 
for the le who did not begin young, ſeldom dealt 
ttzheir cards handſomely, or played them tolerably. hi 
_ _ © YounG perſons are commonly inclined. to flight the BY - 
remarks and counſels of their elders. I ſmiled; perhaps, . 
with too much contempt; and was upon the point of Wl - 7 
telling her, that py, ng had not been paſt. in ſuch tri- ne 
vial attainments. 


ut I ſoon found that things are to WF th. 
be eſtimated, not by the importance of their effects, but Wl . 

the frequency ef their ule. 5) oo ek 
Ax days after, my aunt gave me notice, that ſome 
company, Which the had been ſix weeks in collecting, Bi = 
was to meet that evening, and ſhe expected a finer al- 
ſiembly than had been ſeen all the winter. She expreſſed 
this in the . of a gameſter, and, when I aſked an 

_ _ explication' of her terms of art, wondered where I had 
lived. I had already found my aunt ſo incapable of AY 
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Tn POLITE PRECEPTOR: % 
rational concluſion, and fo ignorant of every thing, 
whether great or little, that I Rad Joſt all regard to her 
opinion, and dreſſed myſelf with great expectations of 
opportunity to wrongs my charms among rivals, whoſe 
competition would not diſhonour me. The company 
came in, and after the curſory compliments of ſaluta- 
tion, alike 


* ama” 0 __aa._. A. 4 


aſy to the loweſt and the higheſt underſtand» 
ing, what was the reſult? The cards were broke open, 
the parties were formed, the whole night paſſed in a 
game, upon which the young and old were ęqually em- 
ployed; nor was I able to attract an eye, or gain an 
car, but being compelled to play without ſkill, IJ perpe- 
tually embarraſſed my partner, and ſoon perceived the 
contempt of the whole table gathering upon me. | 
I CANNOT but av nt Sir, that this odious faſhion 

is produced by a conſpiracy of the old, the ugly, and the 

ignorant, againſt the young. and beautiful, the witty 
and-the Bay; as acontrivance to level all diſtinctions of 


rr —w 0 ys aus got 


nature an of art, to confound the World in a chaos 4 | 
I, "to take fro thoſe, who could outſhine them, all 

the advantages of mind and body, to withhold youth 
from its natural pleaſures, deprive wit of its influence, 
and beauty of its charms, to fix thoſe hearts upon mo- 
ney, to Which love has hitherto been entitled, to fink 
BY life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it no other 
1 hopes or fears, but thoſe of robbing; and being robbed. 


E pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe of mY ſex, who 
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4 have minds capable of nobler ſentiments, that, if they 

will unite in vindication of their pleaſures and their xr 
% rogatives, they may fix à time, at which. cards thall 
9 ceaſe to be in faſhion, or be left only to thoſe who have 
5 neither beauty to be loved, nor ſpirit to be feared; nei- 
y ther knowledge to teach, nor modeſty to learn; and 
1 who having paſſed their youth in vice, are juſtly con- 
ne demned to ſpend their age in folly, . 
01 On FEMALE GAME 8 T E RS. 
an VVV 
15 SHOULD. ill deſerve the name of Guardian, did! 
. not caution all my 1 tas againſt a practice 5 1985 
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1% THE POLITE PRECEPTOR: | 
when it runs to exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, 
that the female world can fall into. The ill conſe. 


» | ! 


per. However, that I may proceed in method, I ſhall 
CTonſider them; Firſt, as they relate to the mind. Se- 


Cob p we look into the 8 of a female | gameſter, 
we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and matta- 


little ſquare figures of painted and ſpotted paper. Was 


lectual faculty in à female gameſter, and at the ſame 


man fretting and bleeding inwardly from ſuch trivia 
and diſcompoſed by the heart of a my, TIF % 
at they natural! 


| give themſelves up to every diverſion which they a 
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quences of it are more than can be contained in, this pa- 
condly, as they relate to the bod 


dores, Her ſlumbers are haunted with kings, queens, 
and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her till the play 
ſeaſon returns, when for half a dozen hours together all 
Her faculties areemployed in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing, 
and ſorting out a pack of cards, and no ideas to be dif- 
covered in a ſoul which calls itſelf rational, excepting 


Wb, oi, nos ot — A, A ws wy as 


the underſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, 
given for ſuch an uſe? Is it thus that we improve the 
Poe talent human nature is endowed with? What 
would a ſuperior being think, were he ſhewn this intel. 


time told, that it was by this that ſhe was diſtinguiſhed 


from brutes, and allied to angels. | q 
Wu our women thus fill their imaginations with MW © 
pips and counters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory I have i fi 
lately heard of a new-born child that was marked with th 
| ve of clubs. . „ 
Turm paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this practice than | 
their underſtandings and imaginations. What hope © 
and fear, joy and anger, ſorrow and diſcontent break 8 
out all at once in a fair aſſembly, upon ſo noble an oc- 3 
caſion as that of turning up a card? Who can con-W N 
ſſider without a ſecret indignation that all thoſe affec- th 
tions of the mind which ſhould be conſecrated to their m 
children, huſbands and parents, are thus vilely prol- 5 
tituted and thrown away upon a hand at Loo? For mi d. 


own part, I cannot but be grieved when I ſee a fine vo - 
motives: When Þ behold the face of an angel agitatec 


Ovx minds are of ſuch a make, 


nNuch accuſtomed to, and we always find that 90 
5 „% 7» rag wheel 


FT POLITE PRECEPTOR. 161 
when followed with aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole wo- 
man. She guUeny grows uneaſy in her own family, 
takes but little pleaſure in all the domeftic innocent en- 
dearments of life, and 55 fond of Pam, than 
of her huſband: My friend Theophraſtus, the beſt of 
huſbands and of fathers, has often complained to me, 
with tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to 
keep if he would enjoy his wife's converſation. When 
ſhe returns to me with joy in her face, it does not ariſe, 
ſays he, from the ſight of her huſband, but from the 
good luck ſhe has had at cards. On the contrary, ſays 
he, if ſhe has been a loſer, I am doubly a ſufferer by it, 
She comes home out of humour, is angry with every 
body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or fay, and in reality 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe has been throwing 
away my eſtate. -W hat charming bed-fellows and com- 
panions for life are men likely to meet with that chooſe 
their. wives out of ſuch women of vogue and faſhion ? 
What a race of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, 
mult we expect from mothers of this make? _ 25 

I cou in the next place to conſider the ill conſe- 
quences which gaming has on the bodies of our female 
adventurers. It is ſo ordered that almoſt every thing 
which corrupts the ſoul decays the body. The beau- 
ties of the face and mind are 2 ly deſtroyed by 
the ſame means. This conſideration ſhould have a 
particular weight with the female world, who were 
deſigned to pleaſe the eye and attract the regards of the 
other half bf the fpecies. Now there is nothing that 
wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card-table, 
and thoſe cutting patſhons which naturally attend them. 
Hollow eyes, haggard looks, .and pale complexions, are 
the natural indications 'of a female gameſter. Her 
morning 58 are not able to repair her midnight 
watchings. I have known a woman carried off half 
dead from Baſſette, and have many a time grieved to 
ſee a perſon of quality gliding by me 1n herchair at two 
o'clock in the morning, and leoking like a ſpectre a- 
midſt a glare of flambeaux. In fhort, I never knew a 
rprough-paced female gameſter hold her beauty. two _ 
Munters . N . a 
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Bur there is ſtill another caſe in which the body i, 
more endangered than in the former. All play-debts 
muſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an equivalent. The man 
that plays beyond his income pawns his eſtate : the wo- 
man muſt find out ſomething elſe to mortgage, when 
ber pin-money is gone: 7 has his lands to 
diſpoſe of, the wife r Now when the female 
body is e if the creditor be very importunate, 


I leave my readers to conſider the conſequences. 
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On LOTTERIES; the ForLy of engaging in them, 
VVV 
AS have paſſed much of my life in diſquiet and ſuf. 
3 penſe, and loſt many opportunities of advantage 

| by a paſſion which I have reaſon to believe prevalent in 
different degrees over a great part of mankind, I cannot 

but think myſelf well qualified to warn thoſe Who are 
yet uncaptivated, of the danger which. they incur by 


pPlacing themſelves within its influence. 
I sSERVED an apprenticeſhip to a linen-draper with 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity; and at 
the age of three and twenty opened a ſhop for myſelf, 
with a large ſtock, and ſuch credit among all the mer- 
chants who were acquainted with my maſter, that J 
could command whatever was imported curious or va- 
Iuable. For five years I proceeded with ſucceſs propor- 
tionate to cloſe. application and untainted integrity; 
Was a daring bidder at every ſaleg always paid my notes 
before they were due; and advanced ſo faſt in commer- 
 _ ._ cial reputation, that I was proverbially marked out as 
the model of young traders, and every one expected 
that a few years would make me an alderman, 
II this courſe of even proſperity, Fwas one day per- 
' _ fuaded to buy a ticket inthe lottery. The ſum wasin- | 
_ conſiderable, part was to be repaid though fortune might 
fail to favour me, and therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims 
ot frugality did not reſtrain me from ſo triflng an ex- 
33 "Perimont? The ticket lay almoſt Sa oh till the time 
t which every man's fate was to be determined; nor did 
tue affair even then ſeem of any importance, till 1 pb 
Wb eccoatdt eofeti eh aa dorinngdnn 
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dream of felicity, by 
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covered by the publick papers that the number next to 


mine had conferred the great prize. 


My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an approach ; 
to ſudden, riches, which I conſidered myſelf, howeyer 


contrarily to the laws of computation, as having miſſed 
by a fingfe chance; and I could not forbear to revolve 
the conſequences. which ſuch a bounteous allotment 
would have produced, if it had happened to me. This 

degrees took poſſeſſion of my ima- 


gination. The great delight of my ſolitary hours was 


to purchaſe an eſtate, and form plantations with-money . 
which once might have been mine, and I never met my 


friends but I ſpoiled: all their merriment by perpetual 
complain... ĩ ͤ 24 
Ar length another lottery was opened, and I had 


now ſo heated my imagination with the proſpect of a 


prize, that I ſhould have preſſed among the firſt pur- 


chaſers, had not my ardour been with- held by delibera- 
tion upon the probability of ſucceſs from one tieket ra- 
ther than another. l heſitated long between even and 


odd; conſidered the ſquare and cubic numbers through 


the lottery; examined all thoſe to which good luck had. 
been bicherte annexed; and at laſt fixed upon one which. - - 
by ſome fecxetrelation to the events of my life I thought 
predeſtined to make me happy. Delay in great affairs 

t 


is often miſchievous; the ticket was ſold, and its poſ- 
ſeſſor could not be found... 4, 
I RETURNED to my conjectures, and after many arts 


of 955 oſtication, fixed upon another chance, but 
with leſs 


confidence. Never did Mtive, heir, or lover 


feel ſo much vexation from the ſlow pace of time, as 1 


ſuffered between the purchaſe of my ticket and the diſtri- 


bution of the prizes. I ſolaced my uneaſineſs as well as 


I could, by frequent contemplations of approaching 
happineſs; when the ſug roſe I knew it would ſet, and 


congratulated myſelf 7 9 25 that I was ſo much nearer 
11 ay came, my ticket appeared, 
and rewarded all my care and ſagacity with a — : 


to my wiſhes, At laſt the 


JJ imo ner dnt Get, 
My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced r ſucceſs, 
were very coldly received; I hid. myſelf a fortnight in 


the country, that Wir might fume away with 
e „„ eo 
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out obſervation, and then returning to my ſhop, began 

to liſten after another lottery. 
Wrrn the-news of alottery I was ſoon gratified, and 
having now found the vanity of conjecture and ineffi- 
cacy of F eee e en to take the priz :by vio- 


zought forty tickets, not omitting 
however to divide them between theeven and odd num- 


ders, that I might not miſs the lucky claſs. Man 


concluſions did 1 form, and many experiments did i 


try, to determine from which of thoſe tickets I might 


% 


moſt reaſonably expect riches. At laſt, being unable 
to ſatisfy myſelf by any modes of reaſoning, I wrote 
the numbers; upon dice, and allotted five hours every 
day to the amuſement of throwing them in a garret; 
and, examining the event by an exact regiſter, found, 
on the evening before the lottery Was drawn, that one 
of my numbers had been turned up five times more 
an any of the reſt in three hundred and thirty thou- 
fand throws. Wh Do ; 1 80 5 ö 7 1 . 
- Tmas experiment was fallacious; the firſt day pre- 
ſented the hopeful ticket, a deteſtable blank. The reſt 
came out with different fortune, and in concluſion I 
loſt thirty . this great adventure. 
IAD now wholly changed the caſt of my behaviour 
and the conduct of my life. The ſhop was for the moſt 
part abandoned to my ſervants, and, if I entered it, my 


thoughts were ſo engroſſed by my tickets, that I ſcarcely 


heard or anſwered a queſtion, but conſidered he 
cuſtomer as an intruger upon my meditations, whom 1 
Was in haſte to diſpatch. I miſtook the 8 of my 
goods, committed blunders in my bills, forgot to file 


my receipts, and neglected to regulate my books. My 
| acquaintances by degrees began to fall away, but I per- 


ceived the decline of my buſineſs with little emotion, 
becauſe whatever deficience there might be in my gains 


- * 


I expected the next lottery to ſupply. 
1 Fi 
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y produces diffidence; I be- 
gan now to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt ill. luck, by an alliance 
with thoſe that had been more ſucceſsful. I enquired 
iligently, at what office any prize had been ſold, that 
1 ee of a propitious vender; ſolicited thoſe 
who had been fortunate in former lotteries, to 0 
. f n ö 3 0 wit 
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roſperous, I invited him to take a larger ſhare. Thad, 
bye is ru} eof conduct 


*” Wa kd 


and a fixteenth of ninety. 


palpitations, and looked upon the buſineſs of my trade 
with the uſual neglect. The wheel at laſt was turned, 


rows and diſappointments. I indeed often partoołk of a 
ſmall prize, and the loſs of oneday was generally balanced 
by the gain of the next; but my deſires yet remained 
unſatished, and when one of my chances had failed, 
all my expectation was ſuſpended on thoſe which re- 
mained yet undetermined. At laſt a prize of five thou- 
ſand pounds was proclaimed ; I caught fire at the cry, 
and enquiring the number found it to be one of my on 
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luck I "depended, and of which I had retained only 
2 by 3 7 wt 1 . 

Yov will eaſily judge; with what deteſtation of him- 
fold a prize which was once in his poſſeſſion. It was to 
no purpoſe, that I repreſented to my mind, the impoſſi- 
bility of recalling the paſt, or the folly of condemning 
an act, which only its event, an event which no human 
intelligence could foreſee, proved to be wrong. The 


fered to flip from me, filled me with anguiſh, and know - 
ing that complaint would only expoſe me to ridicule, 
I gave myſelf up filently to grief, and loſt by degrees 
my appetite and my reſt. - _ 1 


by my friends, and among them by Eumathes, a-cler- 


heart, There are, ſaid he, few minds ſufficiently firm 


himſelf inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt poſſi- 
bility to certainty, ſhould avoid every kind of caſual 
adventure, ſince his er On be always nr" 
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with me in my new tickets; and, whenever I met with 
one that had in any event of his life been eminently. 


ſo diffuſed my intereſt, that I ; 
had a fourth part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, 
I wAITED for the deciſion of my fate with my former 


and its revolutions brought me a long ſucceſſion of ſor- 


tickets, which I had divided among thoſe on whoſe - 


ſelf, a man thus intent upon gain reflected that he had 


prize which, though put in my hands, had been ſuf—- 


My. indiſpoſition ſoon, became viſible ; I was viſited | = 


gyman, whoſe piety and learning gave him ſuch an aſ- 
cendant over me, that I could not refuſe to open my 


to be truſted in the hands of chance. Wheever finds 
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by a proper application, would have certainly, though 
moderately, encreaſed you fortune, in a laborious = 
anxious purſuit of a ſpecits,of gain, which. no labour or 
_ anxiety, no art or expedient can ſecure or promote, You 
are now fretting away your life in repentance of an act, 
-  , againſt, Which repentance. can give no caution, but to 
. avoid the occaſion of committing it. Rouſe from this 
_ Jazydreamef fortuitous riches, Which, if obtained, you 
could ſcarcely have enjoyed, becauſe they could: confer 
_- _ no conſciouſneſs ob deſert ; return to rational and man. 


My gs and conſider the mere gift of luck as below 


to his hope. Vou have. lopg waſted that time Which, 
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'NEEDLE-WORK recommended; to the LADIES, 
, 4-0 bas 1 er PTR 


F377 m1 8 
1 HAVE. a couple of neices under my direction who 


4 fo often run gadding abroad, that I do not know 


Where to have them. Their dreſs, their tea, and their 

viſits take up all their time, and they go to bed as tired 

with doing nothing, as T am after quilting a whole un- 
der-petticoat,"* The whole time they are not idle, is 
wulle they read your Spectators; which being dedicated 

. to the intereſts of virtue, I deſire you to recommend the 
IE Jong regent art of needle-work, Thoſe hours which 
| n this age are thrown away in dreſs, play, viſits, and 
the like, were yes, in my time, in writing out re- 
ceipts, or wofking beds, chairs, and pe for the 
family. For my part; I have plied my needle theſe fifty 
years, and by my good will would never have it out of 
; ww hand. It grieves my heart to fee a couple of proud 
idle flirts fipping their tea, for a whole afternoon, in a 
great room hung round with the induſtry of their great 
__  grand-mother,) Pray, Sir, take the laudable myſtery 
_ of embroidery into your ſerious conſideration, and as 
you have a great deal of the virtue of the laſt age in you, 
continue your endeavours to reform the preſent. 
eee eee PENS 5 
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In obedience to the commands of my venerable cor- 
reſpondent, I have duly weighed this important ſubzk 
ject, and promiſe myſelf from the arguments here lade 
down, that all the fine ladies of England will be ready | 
as ſoon as their. mourning. is over, to appear covered 
with the work of their ow]n hands. 

Wu Ar a delightful entertainment muſt it be to the 
fair ſex, whom their native modeſty and the tenderneſs 
of men towards them, exempts. from public buſineſs, | 
to paſs their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 7 
tranſplanting all the beauties, of nature into their own = 
dreſs, or _ratfing a new creation in their cloſets and 
apartments. Ho pleaſing is the amuſement of walz. 
ing among the ſhades and groves planted by themſelves, 
in ſurveying heroes ſlain by their needle, or little Cupids 
which they have brought into the world without pain! 

Tris is, methinks, the moſt proper way wherein a 
lady can ſhew a fine genius, and T cannot forbear 
wiſhing, that ſeveral writers of that ſex had choſen to 
apply themſelves rather to F e damey rhime. Your 
Nen eteſſes may vent their fancy in rural land 

ips, and place deſpairing ſhepherds. under ſilken wil» 
lows, or drown them in a ſtream of mohair. The he- 
roic writers may work up battles as ſucceſsfully, and 
inflame them with gold or ſtain them with erimſon- 
Even thoſe who have only a turn to a ſong or an epi- 
gram, may put many valuable ſtitches into a purſe, and 
croud a thouſand graces into a pair of garters... ' -- 

Ir I may, without breach o good manners, imagine 3 
that any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform her part herein but very aukwardly, I muſt 
nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her working, if it be only to 
keep her out of harm's Ways . 

ANOTHER argument for n women in 
works of fancy, is, becauſe it takes them off from ſcan» 
dal, the uſual attendant of tea-tables and all other un- 
active ſcenes of life. While they are forming their birds 
and beaſts, their neighþours will be allowed to be the 
fathers of their own children: And Whig and Tory 
will be but ſeldom mentioned, where the,great diſpute 
is, whether blue or red is the more proper colour. How 
much greater glory would Sophronia do the general, if 
ſhe would chobſe ratherto work the battle vf B im, 
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in tapeſtry, than ſignalize herſelf with fo much vehe. 
- mence againſt thoſe who are Frenchmen in their hearts. 
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A THIRD reafon that I ſhall-mention, is the profit 


that is brought to the family where theſe pretty arts are 
encouraged, It is manifeſt that this way of life not 
only keeps fair ladies from running out into expences, 


but is at the ſame time an actual improvement. How 
memorable would that matron be, who ſhall have it in- 


ſcribed upon her monument, That the abies 0 out 


the whole bible in tapeſtry, and died in a good old a 
after having covered three hundred yards of wall in the 
-manſion-houſe.? .J. 55 

Tux premiſes being conſidered, I humbly ſubmit the 
following propoſals to all mothers in Great- Britain. 
I. TAT no young virgin whatſoever be allowed to 


receive the addreſſes of her firſt lover, but in a ſuit of her 


9 1 


-own embroidering. 5 1 
II. Tnar before every freſh ſervant, ſhe be obliged 
to a with a new ſtomacher at the leaſt. 

III. Tmar no one be actually married until ſhe hath 


the child- bed pillows, &c. ready ſtitched, as likewiſe 
the mantle for the boy q uite finiſhed. | 


Tus laws, if I miſtake not, would effectually re- 
ſtore the decayed art of needle-work, and make the 


virgins of Great-Britain exceedingly nimble- fingered 


nin their buſineſs, © 


 'Trxxx is a memorable cuſtom of the Grecia ladies 
in this particular preſerved in Homer, which I hope 
will have a very good effect with my country women. 


A widow, in ancient times, could ou, without inde- 


cency, receive a ſecond huſband, until ſhe had woven a 


ſhroud for her deceaſed lord, or the next of kin to him. 
e hag chaſte Penelope, having, asfhethought, 
Toft Ulyſle d 


s at ſea, ſhe employed her time in preparing 
2 winding ſheet for Laertes, the father of her huſband. 


The ftory of her web being very famous, and yet not 


ſufficiently known in its ſeveral circumſtances, I ſhall 


| give it to my reader, as Homer makes one of her 


With wall taught tacks and a deceitful heart: 


Wooers relate it. 4 


"- Sweet hope ſte gave to every youth apart, © F | 
. 8 F web 
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þ gut h, fhe cry ut newly dead. 

ft en, 4 L W widow'd 2 . 5 n 2 

ei bene wov'n, as ſalemn vows. require + © 

hi web, a ſbroud for 1 8 | 

"> BY His limbs, when fate the Hern foul demande 

ip Shall 975 bfr bis daughters hang 

IL all the Dames of Greece my name deſpiſe, i e 

vn 755 the great reg without fade 8 725 8 

e 7hus foe, Nor did m friends miſtruſt the guiles 

1A day ſbe ſped the lang la lor ious toll: © 

he WY üben the burning lamps ſupply'd the fun. | 
Each night unravelPd what the day begun. 3 | 

to Three live-long ſummers did the fraud prevail x | 

er e fourth her maidens told th amazing tale. 


Theſe eyes beheld, as cloſe I took my fans 8 64g 12 ' 5 


oo WY 7+ backward labour, of ber faithleſs band - A | 
"WH 7:1! watch'd at length, and preſs d on every fide, | 
Her ta/e [be ended, and commenc'd a bride, | 
iſe 8 3 * — — = | | a D — ah : 
„ LEARNING, a neceſſary ACcoMPLISHMENT in a ; 
ed e | A | 


' - , [GovarDIaN, Ne 155] | 
oF | HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
n. ¶ quality or fortune. Since they have the ſame improve- 
I Wh Ae ho 
© able minds as the male part of the ſpecies, why thould- 
1 * Wl they not be cultivated. by the ſame method? why ſhould _ 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diſci- 
it, plined with. ſo much care in the other? © 
5 THERE are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world than to the male. As in 
I the firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon 
heir hands, and lead a more ſedentary life. Their em- 
ployments are of a domeſtick nature, and not like thoſe 
of the other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent with ſtudy 
and contemplation. The excellent lady, the lady Li- 
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16% THE POLITE REEF. 
chairs and couches of her own and her daughter's work. 
ing; and at the ſame time heard all Dr. Lillotſon's 
ſermons twice over. It is N the cuſtonr for one 
of the young ladies to read, while the others are at 
Work; ſo that the learning of the family is not at all 
prejudicial to its manufactures. I Was mightily pleaſed 
the other day to find them all buſy im preſerving ſeveral 
fruits of the ſeaſon, With the Sparkler in the midſt of 
them, reading over The plurality of worlds.“ It was 
very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing; their. ſpe. 
culations between jellies and ſtars, and making a ſudden 
tranſition from the ſun to an apricot, or from the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe=cake; :: 


— 


A SECOND reaſon why women ſhould. apply them. 1 

ſelves to uſeful knowledge rather than men, is becauſe ti 

| they have that natural gift of ſpeech in greater perfection. 2 

ZS8Bince they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia Ver. 5 

.  borum, or plenty of words, it is pity they ſhould not he 

put it to ſome uſe. If the female tongue will be in mo- th 
tion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Could they 

"of Fou about the ſpots in the ſun, it might divert them ſe 

from publiſhing the faults of their neighbours; Could be 

they talk of the different aſpects and cenjunctions of the ef 


planets, they need not be at the pains to comment upon 
.oglings and clandeſtine marriages, In ſhort, were they 
furniſhed with matters of fact, out of arts and ſciences, 
it would now and then be of great eaſe to their invention. 
Tux k is another reaſon why thoſe eſpecially who 
are women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to let- 
5 ters, namely, becauſe their huſbands” are generally 
| Tr is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a 


family. For my own part, I atm concerned when | 50 1 
into à great houſe, where perhaps there is not a ſingle WP 
perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the butler, of 


= - or one of the footmen. What a figure is the 3 
1 heir likely to make, whois a dunce both by father an 


mother's def 5 4 in 
_ Is, we look into the hiſtories of famous women, we jo1 


find many eminent philoſophers of this ſex. '- Nay, we 
find that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in thoſe ſects of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repug- 


nant 
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nant to their natures. There have been famous female 
Pythagoreans, notwithſtanding moſt of that philoſophy 


— 


to hold her tongue five years together. 


as we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures, in 
which order of beings the female world is upon the ſame 


conſiſted iff Keeping a ſecret, and that the diſciple was 
LEARNING and knowledge'are perfections in us, not | 


a” - 


level with the male. Weought to conſider in this par- 


ticular, not what-is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to 
| which they belong. At leaſt J believe eve 


character and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a female game- 


ſter; and that it is more irrational for a woman to paſs 


away half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in get- 
ting up ſtores of uſeful learning. This therefore is 
another reaſon why I would recommend the ſtudies of 
knowledge to the female world, that they may not 
be at à Toſs how to employ thoſe hours that lie upon 
their RRC p «ß 

Inter alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 
ſeveral of their ſex, who have improved their minds by 
books and literature, have raiſed themſelves to the high- 
eſt poſts of honour and fortune, A neighbouring nation 


may at this time furniſh us with a very remarkable in- 


ſtance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude this head with 
te hiſtory of Athenais, which is a very ſignal example 
fo NE PL OR dl SEES W 
Tu emperor Th | 
and twenty, and 5 ren to take a wife, deſired his 
ſiſter Pulcheria and hi | 
whole empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite beauty 
and higheſt accompliſhments. In the. midſt of this 
ſearch, Athenais; 28 
herſelf. Her father, who was an eminent . er 
of Athens, and had bred her up in all the le: 


tion, in which alſo ſhe ſuffered Hay ran from the 
injuſtice of her two brothers. 


who repreſented her caſe to Pulcheria in order to obtain 
ſome redreſs from the emperor. By this means that 


os = 


ry one will 
allow me, that a female philoſopher” is not ſo abſurd a 


eodoſtus being about the age of one 


s friend Paulinus to fearch his 


recian virgin, accidentally offered 


arning of 
that place, at his death left her but a very ſmall por- 


his forced her up n a | 
journey to Conftantinople, where ſhe had a relation 


religious princeſs became ꝗ6— al, 
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whom ſhe found the moſt beautiful wotnan of her age, 
and educated under a long courſe of philoſop . the 
ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted innocence. Pulche. 
ria was charmed with her converſation, and immediately 
made her reports to the emperor, her brother Theodoſius. 


pe chan der the gave made ſuch an impreffion on him, 


that he deſired his ſiſter to bring her away immediately 
to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he found 
her beauty and her converſation beyond the higheſt ide 
he had framed of them; His friend Paulinus converted 


i: her to Chriſtianity, and gave her the name of Eudoſia; 


after which the emperor publickly eſpouſed her, and en- 
joyed all the happineſs in his marriage which he pro. 
miſed himſelf from ſuch a virtuous and learned bride, 
dhe not only forgave the injuries which her two brothers 
had done her, but raiſed them to great honours ; and 
by ſeveral works of n as well as by an ex- 
emplary life, made herſelf ſo dear to the whole empire, 
that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her memory, and 
is celebrated by the fathers of the church as the orna« 
n n od eng ff foe gb 


0 On the ABSURDITY,of OMENS, 


fade [SPECTATOR, N? |] 
-F\ OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquain 
_ A tance, I had the misfortune to find his Whole 
family very much dejected. Upon aſking him the oc- 
caſion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a ven 
ſtrange dream the night before, which they were afraic 
portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to theit 
Children. At her coming into the room I obſerved-: 
ſettled melancholy in her countenance, which I ſhoul 
have been traubled for, had I not heard from whence! 
proceeded. We were no ſooner ſat down, but, afte 
Lang looked upon me a little while, My dear,” fa 
ſhe, turning to her huſband, you may now ſee ti 
ſtranger that was in the candle laſt night. Soon aft 
this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a litt 
boy at the lower end of the table told her, that he w: 
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ſhe, no child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin 
upon childermas-day; tell your - writing-maſter that 
Friday will be ſoon enough. I was reflecting with my 
{elf on the oddneſs of het [ret and wondering that any 
body would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe a day in every © 
week. In the midſt of theſe my mulings, ſhe deſired he | 
to reach her a little ſalt upon the point of my knife, 
which I did in ſuch a trepidation and hurry of obe- 
dience, that I let it drop by the way; at which ſhe im- A 
mediately ſtartled, and ſaid it fell towards her. Upon 
this I looked very blank; and, obſerving the concern 
of the Whole table, began to conſider myſelf, with 
ſome confuſion, as a perſon that had brought a diſaſter 
upon the famuly. "The lady however recovering her- 
ſelf, after a little ſpace ſaid to her huſband with a figh, N 
My dear, misfortunes never come ſingle. My frien 1 
found, acted but an under part at his table, and being a 
man of more good - nature than underſtanding, think 
himſelf obliged to fall in with all the paſſions and hu- 
mours of his yoke- fellow: Do you remember, child,” 
ſays he, that the pigeon-houſe fell the very afternoon 
that our careleſs wench ſpilt the ſalt upon the table? 
Yes, ſays he, my dear, BY the next poſt brought us an 
account of the battle of Almanza,” The reader may 
gueſs at the figure I made, after having done all this 
miſchief... I diſpatched my dinner, as ſoon as I could, 
with my uſual taciturnity; when, to my utter confuſion, 
the lady ſeeing me quitting my knife and fork, and lay- 
ing them acroſs one another upon my plate, deſired me 
that I would humour her ſo far as to take them out of 
that figure, and place them fide by fide. What the ab- 
ſurdity was which I had committed I did not know, 
but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition 
in it; and therefore, in obedience to the lady of the 
houſe, I diſpoſed. of my knife and fork in two parallel 
lines, which is a e I ſhall always lay them in for 
the future, though I do not know any reaſon for it, 

IT is not difficult to a man to ſee that a perſon has. 
conceived an averſion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found, N lady's looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as à very odd kind of à fellow, with an unfortu- fi 
nate aſpeR : For which reaſon. I took my leaye Gai -B 
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| Lately after dinner, and withdrew to my own Todgingy, 
D pon my return home, I fell into a profound conten. no 
ods 3 on the evils that attend theſe: ſuperſtitious fol. 
lues of mankind; how they ſubject' us to imaginary 
”  . - afflictions, and additional ſorrows, that do hot properly 
dome within our lot. As if the natural calamities of pre 
___ hfe were not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indif. 
rent circumſtances, into misfortunes, and ſuffer as die 
ach from trifling accidents, as from real evils,” I have 


9+ 
of 


known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt; and 
baue ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his appetite, 
upon the plucking of a merry-thought. | A ſcreech-ow] 
dt midnight has alarmed a family more than a band of 
.. _  Tobbers; nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck more sh 
terror, than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing ſo me 
 inconfiderable, Yor may not appear dreadful to an nei 
imagination that is filled with omens and prognoſticks. all. 
A xuſty nail, or crooked pin, ſhoot up into prodigies. 
«I REMEMBER I was once in a mixt aflembly, that te 
Was full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old 
Woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in tha 

- com a This remark ſtruck a panic terror into ſe- He 

| 5 6 who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two of not 
„tte ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend thr 
pl mine taking notice that one of our female compa- 

_ - _- mions was big with child, affirmed there were fourteen cor 
in the room, ant that; inſtead of portending one of the W-1 
company” ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them 

- _- _ »ſhould be born. Had not my friend found out this ex- tio 
8 ed to break the omen, I queſtion not but half Nad 
the women in the company would have- fallen ſick Wn: 
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Ax old maid, that is troubled with the vapoufs, pro» Who: 
,-. duces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her me 
friends and neighbours.” I know à maiden aunt, of a 
| hes family, who is one of theſe antiquated Sybils, that * 
forebodes and e from one end of the year to the 
"other. She is always ſeeing apparitions, and hearin 
' -  death-watches; and was the other day almoſt fri hte 
out of her wits: by the great houſe-dog, that howled in 
| The ſtable at a time when ſhe lay il} of the tooth-ach, 
Such an extravagant caſt of mind engages multitude 
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ofpeople not only in impertinent terrors, but in ſupernu- 
pep duties of life; and ariſes from chat fear and i * — 
norande which are natural to che ſoul of man- The 
horror with'which we entertain the thoughts of death 
or indeed of any future evil) and the uncertainty of its 
WH approach; fill a 8 mind with innumera „ 
f prehenſions and ſuſpicions, andeonſequently diſpoſe it 
- WH the obſcryation of ſuch groundleſs prodi * and pre- 
s (ictions. For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men, to 
e vetrench the evils of life by the reaſoningsof Wen by che 
| Wit is the employment of fools: to multiply them b 
ſentiments of ſuperſtition." /7 5 0 22,02 

Fox my own part; I'ſhould be very moch troubled 
were I endowed — this divining quality, thou 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can fl 
me. T would not anticipate the reliſh of: any ha 
neſs,” nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it 
de but of fortifying my foul en 

KNOW one "way rti ng my oul a 

theſe gloomy” > yer the terrors of we be and that i 5 
by ſecuring to mylelf the Herr and protection 
that Being, who diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. 
He ſees, at one view, vi. e whole chread of my ex —— i p 
not only that part of it which I have Aal 
through, but that which runs forward into all the 
depths of eternity. When I lay me down to ſleep, Lre- 
commend myſel. to his care; when I awake, I give my- = 
ſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the evils that = 
hreaten me; I Will look up to him for help, and queſ- 1 
tion not bu the will either avert them, or turn them to my & 
Wantz #/ThoughtT know neither the time nor the 
manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all ſolici- 
tous about it; becauſe I am ſure that he knows them 
both, and that he will not choc to 8 and 877 


me under wan. 3 g e Tn 
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GOOD conſcience i is to the ſoul what 130 is 

to che 0 3 it preſerves a conſtant caſe and oy 
m 


— 


50 Ina been always mightily pleaſed with that paſ. 


that he had always accuſtomed himſelf to regard. truti 


056 TER rtl nn 


nity wichin us, and more than pounterenls all thee a. 
lamities and afflictions which can Da | 
Know nothin ; — ſo hard for a pes ere 3 mind to _ oe 
_ calumny an cannot find any method of il 
* - . quieting the Fo ove _ them, beſides this ſingle one, i t 
of our being conſcious to ourſelves that we do not de. 
them. | | b 

? 


ſage in Don Quixote, TG the fantaſtical knight is re. þ 
preſented as loading a gentcraan of good ſenſe with t! 
4 proie and elogiums. Upon which the gentleman make il 
this reflection to himſelf: How grateful is praiſe to hu- il 
man nature! I cannot forbeay ay Or pleaſed 1: 
with the commendations I receive, t I am ſenf. 
ble it is a madman that beſtows Son on me. In th 
the ſame manner, Tough we are often ſure that the cen- Nea 
ſures which are n us areuttered by thoſe wholl w. 
knownething! obey us, have neither means nor abi- thi 
Iities to form a right judgment of us, we > Cannot forbea 
being grieved at What the $5 31 
Ix order to heal this infirmity, which i is ſo —ꝗ— to 
the beſt and-wiſeſt of men, I haye taken 2. articulat 
— 
ers, how they bore themſelves up a ct 
and detraction of their enemies. 
Tu way to ſilence calumny, ſays Bias, is to be a 
Ways exerciſed in ſuch” things as are praiſe-worthy 
Socrates, after having received ſentence, told his friends 


and not cenſure, and that he was not troubled at hi 
condemnation; becauſe he knew himſelf free from guilt 
It was in the ſame ſpirit that he heard the accuſations c 
his two great adver „who had uttered: againſt hi 
the moſt virulent reproaches. Anytus and Melitus, fay 
„ may procure ſentence againſt me, but they cannc 
hurt me. This divine philoſopher was ſo well fortifi 
in his own innocence, that he neglected all the impc 
tence of evil tongues which were engaged in his deſtruc 
tion. This was properly the ſupport of a me 
Ence, that n d the r is whic 


_ Faiſed againſt * IR to himſelf 
5 e Orun 
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OrTntxs of the philoſophers rather chooſe to _ 4 UW 
e injury by a ſmart reply, than thus to difarm it with 3 
| speck le themſelves. They ſhow that it ſtung them, 
rl though at the ſame time they had the addreſs to make 
Wl their a reſſors ſuffer with them. Of this kind was 
8 Ariſtotle's reply to one who purſued him with long and 
bitter invectives. You, ſays he, who are uſed to ſuffernᷓ 
il reproaches, utter them with delight; I who have not 
been uſed to utter them take no pleaſure /in' hearing 
vl them, Diogenes was ftill more ſevere on one who ſpoke 
ill of him; No body will believe you when you ſpeak + 
ill of me, any more than they would believe me ſhould 
I ſpeak well of you. e 
i- Is theſe and many other inſtances, I could produce, 
[of the bitterneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the un- 
nl eaſineſs of mind the perſon was under who made it, I 
hol would rather. adviſe my reader, if he has not in this cafe 
ide ſecret conſolation, that he deſerves no ſuch re- 
ea proaches as are caft upon him, to follow the advice of 
Foidetus ; if any one ſpeaks ill of thee, conſider whe- 
 tolf ther he has truth on his fide ; and if fo, reform thyſelf, 
la that his cenſures may not affect thee. When Anaxi- 
o mander was told that the very boys laughed at bis fing= 
lic ing: Ay, ſays he; then I mutt learn to ting better. But 
of all the ſayings of philoſophers which I have gathered 
al together for my on uſe on this occaſion, there are none 
hy vhich carry in them more candour and good ſenſe than 
ade che two following ones of Plato. Being told that he 
ut had many enemles who ſpoke ill of him: It is no mat-. 
hi er, ſaid he, I will live fo that none ſhall believe them. 
il Hearing at another time, that an intimate friend of his 
bad ſpoken . him: I am ſure he would 
bi not do it, ſays he, if he had not ſome reaſon for it. 
a 7 his is the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of drawing 
unq the ſting out of a reproach, and a true method of pre- 
ifeparing a man for that great and only relief againſt the 
np pains of calumny, a good conſcience.” | WF 
rd [DesroNeD, inthise ay, toſhow, that there is no hap. 
nsch pineſs 1 to him who is poſſeſſed of this excellent 
deeſrame of mind, and that no perſon can be miſerable who 
in the enjoyment of it; but find this ſubject ſo well 
treated in one of Dr. South's fermons, that I ſhall fill 
48) Dey 3 8 * tis 
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HEISTS: ehis Saturday's Pant wich, a paſſage of is . 
pd mae the wan s heart burn Within him, Who reads 
3 * with due attention. 
+. {Ar ans author, having ſhown "3 virtue of 
RC conſcience in 8 ting a man under the greateſt 
3 trials and. difficulties of life, concludes with. een 
Wh ing it eee 
„ d and laſt inftance, in which above: all 
others this confidence; towards God does moſt eminent! 
by 121 and 1 itfelf, is at the time of death. Which 
| - Wy Re the grand, opportunity f Ae. We beth the 
of every principle. en à man 
| A ok — . to quit the ſtage of this 2 to put 
e his mortal 1 and to deliver up-his.laft accounts to 
God; at which fad time his memory ſhall ſerve him for 
| | ets eat, but to terrify him with. a frightful review of 
| e and his former extravagancies {tri 3 of 
al hay pleaſure, but retaining their guilt? What i; 
it then that can N him a fair paſlage into the other 
e or a comfortable Ta pearance before- his dread- 
$0 judge when he is there? Not all the friends and 
1 = all the riches and honours under heaven can 
2 = fo much as a word for him, or one word of com- 
— to him in that condition; they may pollibly re- 


£2t. 5 [ (= as a i - 


a of 


proach, but they cannot relieve him. 

6. 0 at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy temp- 
ſhall be more than uſuglly nh, to vex and trouble 
im, and n of a dying body to hinder and dil- 
compoſe him, and the ſettlement of worldly air to 
diſturb and confound 92 257 and in 2 Word, all things 
conſpire to make his ſick bed 1 and uneaſy : : no- 
thing can then ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, 75; ſpeak 

life in the midſt of death, but a clear-conſcience. 
Ap the teſtimony of that hall make the comforts 
N 'of heaven 1 5 upon his w 5 0 head, like a refreſh- 
ing g dew, o or ſhower upon a parch ground. It ſhall give 
bim ſome lively tarneſts, and ſecret anticipations aß 
1 Joy It thall bid his ſoul go out of the 
y undauntedly, 255 life up his head with confidence 
5 before ſaints and angels. Surely the comfort, which i 
| 9 5 at this ſeaſon, is ſomething bigger than the ca 
pacities of mortality, mighty and un - and nol 
fo be underſtood uni ib comes to be felt, «An 
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 *-© AnD.nowwho would not quit all the pleaſures and 


traſh and trifles, Which are apt to captivate the heart 
of man, and purſue the greateſt rigours of piety, and 
zuſterities of a good life, to purchaſe to himſelf fuch 4 
conſcience; as at the hour of death; when all the friend · 
ſhip in the world' ſhall 'bid'him adieu, and the whole 
creation turns its back upon him (hall diſmiſs thẽ ſou 


. 


and cloſe his eyes with that bleſſed ſentence, Well 


done then good' and faithful ſcryantz enter thou inio 
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WAS once engaged in diſcourſe with a Roſicrucian 
about the great ſecret. As this kind of men (Imean 
thoſe: of them who are not profeſſed cheats) are qver- 
run with enthuſiaſm and philoſophy, it was very amuſf- 
ing to hear this religious adept deſcanting on his pre- 
tended diſcovery. He talked of the ſecret as of à ſpirit 
which lived within an emerald; and converted every 
thing that was near it to the higheſt perfection it is ca- 
pable of. It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the ſun, and wa- 
ter to the diamond. It irradiates every metal, and en- 
riches lead with all the properties of gold. Is heightens 
ſmoke into flame, flame into light, and light into glory, 
He further: added that à ſingle ray of i 
and care, and melancholy from the perſon on whom it 
falls. In hort, lays he, its preſence. naturally changes 
every place into a Kind of heaven. After he had gone on for 
ſome time in his unintelligible cant, I found that he jum- 


and that his great ſecret was nothing elſe but content. 
Tris virtue does indeed produce, in ſome 'meaſure, 
all thoſe effects which the alchymil uſually aſcrjbes to 
what he calls the philoſopher's ſtone; and if it does not 
bring riches, it does the ſame thing, by baniſhing.the 
deſire of them. If it cannot remove the diſquietudes 
ariſing out of a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes 
him eaſy under them. It has indeed a kindly influence 
on the ſoul of man, in n of eyery being to my | 
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iſhpates pain, 


bled natural and moral ideas together in the ſamediſcourſe, 


_ _ regardto the community wherem he is placed. It gives 
eetnets to his convetlation, and à perpetual ſerenity 
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| * ſtands related. It extinguiſhes all murmur, repining, 


Aue themany methods which might be made uſe 
pg for the acquiring of this virtue, I 10 


Conſider how much he has more than he Wants: and 


ſecondly, How much more unhappy he might be than 


FIRST of all, a manſhouldal ways conſider how much 
more he has than he Wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed 
With the reply which Ariſtippus made to one who con- 


__  6lpht rather to be afflicted 


Fyes upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, rather 
than on thoſe who are under greater difficulties. All the 


compaſs; but it is the humour of mankind to be always 
looking forward, and nies after one who hag got 
the ſtart off them in wealth an 


have not more than they want : there are few rich men 
in any of the politer nations but among the middle fort 
of people, who keep their withes within their fortunes, 
. Perſons of,a bigher rank live in a kind of ſplendid po- de 


Lerty, and . $4.45 vol $4429 tet . | N 25 aft 
acquieſcing in the ſolid pleaſures of Rios they endea- bir 


truth is, this ridiculous chace after imaginary pleaſure 
Caunst be ſuſiczently expoſed, as it is che great burg ze! 
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and ingratitude towards chat Being who bas allotted 


Him his part to act in this World. It deſtroys all inor- 


dinate ambition, and every tendency to corruption, with 


= « 


to AlL his thoughts. 


| equi this Hall only mention 
the two following. Firſt of all, a man Mould always 


he really, is. 


 &O5 hs A ff a Ges as £0 222 


dolcd bim upon the Tofs of ' a farm: Why, faid lie, 
Have three farms ſtill, and you have but one; ſo that! 
0 | to be a | 123558 than you for me.” On 
the contrary, fooliſh men are more apt to conſider what 
they have Joſt than What they poſſeſs; and to fix their 


Q 


Teal pleaſures and conveniencies of Hfe"Te in a narrow 


honour, ' For this rea- 
ſon, as there are none can be properly called rich, who 


and have more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
are perpetually wanting, becauſe inſtead o 


vour. to outyy one another in ſhadows and appearances. 


Men of ſenſe have at all times beheld with à great de: * 
of mirth this filly game that is playing over their heads ik 


and by contracting their deſires enjoy all that ſecret 


Latisfaction which others are always in-queſt of, THY i. 
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of thoſe evils Which generally undo a nation. Let a 
man's eſtate be bat it will he Naeer man if he — . 
not Jive within: its! and naturally ſets himſelf to ſale Hi 
to any one that can give him his price. When n — 
after the death of his brother, Whôòrhad left him a 5 ock. 
eſtate, Was offered a great ſum of money by the kin | 
of Lydia; he! thanked him for his kindneſs, but told 
him be nad already more by half than he knew what to, 
do with. In ſhort, content is equivalent to- wealth, 
and luxury to poverty; or to give the thought a more 
agreeable turn; Content is natural wealth, ſays So- 
erates ʒ to Which I fall add, Luxury is artificial po- 
verty:? L ſhall-therefore recommend to the conſideration 
of thoſe who-are always aiming after ſuperfluous 4 
imaginary.enjoyments, and wilf not be at the trouble 
of contracting their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion 
the philoſopher; namely, That no man has ſo much 
care, as he h endeavours after the moſt happineſs. 
IN the ſecond place, every one gught- to reflect how: 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The 
former conſideration: took in all. thoſe Who are ſuffi- 
ciently provided with the means to make themſelves 
eaſy; this regards ſuch as actually lie under ſome. preſ- 
ſure or misfortune. Theſe may receive a great allevia 


don from ſuch a compatiſon as the unhappy perſon may 
ot make between himſelf and others, or between the miſ- 
"Wl fortunes: which he ſuffers, and greater - misfortunes | 


which might have befallen hin 
I 11x xf the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmaſt, told the . 
ſtanders-by, it was a great mercy that it was not big 
neck. To which, ſince I am got into quotations, give 
me leave to add the ſaying of an old philoſopher, Who, 
after having invited ſome of his friends to dine — 
him, was ruffled by his wife that came into the room in 
a paſſion, and threw down the table that ſtood befoce 
them; Every one, ſays he, has His calamity, and he is \ 8 
a happy man that has no greater than this,“ We find : 
an. agg to the ſane purpoſe in the life of 17 Aor 
Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell. As this good man 
was troubled with à complication. of diſtempers, when 
he had the gout upon him, he uſed to thank God that 
2 | ip Tie x | | 5 Te 1 | R 
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alteration in our e HIS? vthers, that Whatever 


Suk, exemplified in the Choice of HExevLEs, 
4 8 9 E20 4 * * \1 $76? ni | e ** „ 
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EN Hercules, fays the divi ne ProJ! cus, was 
in that part of his youth, in which n 
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THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 73 
tural for him to conſider what gourſe of life he ought 

to purſue, he one day retired into a deſart, where the 
ſilence and ſolitude of the place very much favoured his 
meditations,,. As he was muſing on his . . condi- 
tion, and very much p 19 8 in himſelf on the ſtate 
of life he mold chuſe, he ſaw two women of a larger . 
ſtature than ordinary approaching towards him. One : 
of them had à very noble air and graceful deport- 
ment; her beauty 0 and eaſy; her perſon 

clean and, unſpotted ; her eyes caſt towards the ground, 

with an.agreeable reſerve; her motion and behaviour 

full of modeſty ; and 2 raiment as White as ſnow. 
The other had à great deal of health and floridneſs in 

her countenance, which ſhe had helped with an artifi- 

cial White and red, and endeavoured to appear more 
FA than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of af- 
ectation in all her geſtures. She had a wonderful con- 
dence and aſſuxance in her looks, and all we fgets 

of colours in her dreſs that ſhe thought were the molt 
proper to. ſhew her 61 7 7 5 to an advantage. nee 
caſt, her exes upon herſelf, then turned them on thoſe 

that Were preſent, to ſee how they liked her, and often 
booked (on. the. Rgure ſhe made in her own ſhadow. 

WH Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped be- 
bre the other lady, who came forward with a regular 

ra compoſed carriage, and running up ta. him, accoſted 


bim after the following manner. 


1} My dear Hercules, ſays ſhe, I find you are very 
an much divided in your own, thoughts upon the way of 
life that you ought to chuſe: Be Fay friend, and foll EE: 
elt ne; I will lead. you into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure ar 
out of the reach of. $210, anc remove you from all the 


"*" Wy £0iſe and difquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of either 
"= or peace ſhall have no power to diſturb you. Your 


whole employment {ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and 


s entertain every ſenſe with its proper gratifications. 

F\ oumptuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, 

AH: 0 N 4 11 N s Ire all i 1 . 
oncerts of muſic, crouds of beauties, are all in readi- 

Sy nels to reteive you. Come along with me into this re- 

on of delights, this world of pleaſure, and bid fare- 

A for ever to care, to pain, and to büſineſss. 

na: e at 2» 13 OD HercvLEs 555 
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1 afield to know her name ; to which the/anſwered, my 


Would in injure my 


23 TY i rr 7 Feb On. 
Hexcurzs, hearing the Tady talk after tis Wanner, 
friends, and thoſe who: are well acquainted With me 


alt me 5 but my enemies, and thoſe who 


fputation, Have, Lien ud the Name 


of Pleafure.. - 
"UA * time the other 1a 1 come „ho ad. ne 
ma herielf to, the youn Eo, in A kee ne 
e ar te ee t 
Baker: You, are N f the Gods, And give Wl 
of that deſc nt h Log * ve to virtue, anda ppli- pr; 
8 to your "This 9985 ye 
e be 999 7 Reef guck me an im. 7 

el it t 
4 riendfhip, I will be open and Sincere with aft 
8 fe mutt tay own. this as an eftablithed truth, : 
yon nd is 10 truly yaluahle hien can be pur- n 
Frome Without Lend And labour, The Gods 955 fet lie 
à price u ry real and rioble pleafute, If you Wl 10 
| a Nane ce fa feroir 7 the deity, Se Ree t the | 
Pains o if n 4 6 hen, eo 
Fou nouft Randy to e them; if Mfr et: would tu 
Ja erg y your co 5 . to . it. tn. 
nhortz 1 du wou ere In War 2 you Wi 
n maſter of all the 'quaki that 01 
make you ſo. 2 the only; | Wi 
pm which I can'propd pinet: "The te 
coſe tiers Bibs Jer Tio n urſe: thi 
Bk the, Hercules, by Hee W 7 confe oh, co 

| her pleafüre is lon and &Hciult whereas that hich | 
A eg. of is ſhort an WT Alas! ail the bther Kan vo 

h age glowed with a pation. mate ap of ſcorn BY arc 
and 8855 "Sint are the pleaſy | ef. To eat Bi 

| before you are hung 29 drink. be ty, ſleep Le 
before yo are tir atify 2 - ey arc Wl lin 
raiſed, and taiſe ſuch 1 atüte neyet planted. f v. 
You never heard the 'mott:delicious 2 7 7 is the in 

_ praiſe of one's ſelf; nor ſaw the moſt beautiful object, Wl th 
which is the work of one's owit hatids. - Your Yefaries By 
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an agreeable companion to the Artiſan, à houſho 
guardian to the fathers.of families, a patron and 
protector of ee an aſſociate in all true and ge- 
nerous friendif he d Anquets of my vqtaries are 
never coſtly, ps always 15 ICious z Ws none eat or 


drink at them Wo are not invited by k unger and thirſt. 
| 10 ſtumbers ae found, and their wines — chearf 


the pleafure of A Helen 

W e e wh MA py years, and 

years, © noured by. thoſe who are young. In 

2 — are favoured Dy, the Gods, beloved 

by their: acquaintances i 
ter the cloſe of their labours honoured; 
We know-by:.the life of 8 ile cho 

which of theſe twoladies he gave up his heart 


liee, Every Se ho reads chis, will 40 Nr him 4 * fa b i | 


to vine chte. 
I vERY{much admire the (peeches of theſe tes 


containing in them the chief arguments for a life — 4 
tue, or à life of pleaſure, that could enter into the 


thoughts of an heathen; but am particularly 


with the different figures he gives tHe two deſſes. | 


Our modern authors have.repreſented; pleaſure or vice 
with an alluting Tae, Hot Nr and mon- 
ſters: hete ſbe appears in all the charms ef 


beauty, 
tho they are all falſe and borrowed; and by that means, 


compoſes a viſion why natural and pleaſing. 


| HAvE tranſlated this allegory: for the bepebr 7 
youth of Great- Britain; and particularly of thoſe who 


are ſtill in the ets er ſtate of non: exiſtence, and 
whom I moſt garneſtiy intreat to come into the world. 


Let my embriQs ſhew, the legit inclination 7 8 | 


ſingle virtue, and 1 ſhall 7 7 — it to be a ſtnuggli 


wards birth. Ide ut pee of t om that, ikexhe: © 9 


in the foregding ſtory, they ſhould go about as ſoon as 
der are born, with a © 5 5 in 4 an hands, and a 
lion's: kin on their ſhoulders, to root out monſters and 
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has ſaid upon this ing occaſion,. though a man has not 


Wot 


__ » tuous perſon 


may lobk down with delight. I ſhall 
fore my reader a ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs in private 
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the abilities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the moſt ſhining 
parts of a N character, he has certainly the capacity 
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1x64 ee ne NG 205d 5: ps, 
HAVE more than once had occaſion to mention a 


noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a vir- 
0 ſrugeling with misfortunes, and riſing 

above them, is an Object on which the gods themſelves 
thetefore ſet be- 


5 


life, for the ſpeculation of this dap. 
A eminent citizen, who had lived' in good faſhion 
and credit, was by a train of acciderits, and by an un- 


- 


avoidable ge nerves hop his affairs, reduced to a' low 
condition. | | 

lleſs poverty, which made him rather chooſe to reduce 
his manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, than 


here is a modeſty uſually attending fault- 


ſolicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew of an 
eſtate, when the ſubſtance was gone: His 45 > ns | 
elf on 


was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved he 
this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never ap- 


or the many great offers is ſak 
ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while 
dier huſband was continually pouring out his heart to 
Baer in complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman 
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raiding him with the —. — fortune ſhe had brought, 


Tue ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of up- 
e had refuſed for his fake, 
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in the world. He ſometimes came home at a time when 


he did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears; which 
ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and Oey put on an air 


of chearfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen their expence, 
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_ ' their eldeſt daughter (whom f ſhall call Amanda) wa 


ſent into the country, to the houſe of an honeſt farmer, 


ho had married a ſervant of the family, This young 
woman was apprehenſive of the ruin which was 1 
; Ys BY. e 


' proaching, and had privately engaged a friend in t 
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Tr POLITE PRECEPTOR. 57 
neighbourbood to give her an account of what paſſed 
neigh unte Fe in her father's affairs. Amanda was 
in the bloom of her youth arid beauty, when the lord of 
the manor, who often called in at the farmer's houſe as 
he followed his country ſports, fell paſſionately in love 
withher. He was a man of great generoſity, but from 
2 looſę education had contracted a hearty averſion to 
marriage. He therefore entertained a deſign upon 
Amanda's virtue, which at preſent he thought fit to 

". keepiprivate. The innocent creature, who never ſuſ- 
petted his intentions, was pleaſed: with his perſon; and 
having obſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped, by. 
ſo adwantageous a match, ſhe might quickly be in a ca- 
pacity of be her impoveriſhed relations. One 
day as he called to ſee her, he found her in tears over a 
letter ſhe had juſt: received from her friend, Which gave 
an account that her father had lately been ſtripped of 
every thing by an execution! The lover, who with 
ſome difficulty found out the cauſe af her grief, took 
this occaſion/to make her a propoſal; It is impoſſible 
to expreſs Amanda s canfuſion When ſhe found his pre- 
tenſjons were not honourable. She was now deſerted 
of all her hopes; and had no power to ſpeak; but ruſn- 
ing from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked herſelf 
up in her chamber. He immediately diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger to her father with the following letter. 
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4 I HAVE heard of your misfortune, and have offered 
1 pat daughter, if the will live with me, to ſettle 
on her four Hundred pounds a year, and to lay down 
the ſum for Which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be 
ſo ingenuous, as to tell you that I do not intend mar- 
riage : but if you are wiſe, you will uſe your authority. - 
with her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an opportu=. 
nity of ſaving you. and your family, and of making . 
erſelf happy: ee e 2686 «1 1653 ep ce 7s» 
een, Fenn 1 e n 
Tuts letter eame to the hands of Amanda's mother; 
ſhe opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. 
dhe did not think it proper to explain herſelf to the me 
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thy virtue. Beware: af pitying us It is dot 0 bad as BY " 
you have Wen ol AA things will yet be te 
3 and IIhall write my child better neus. --1. 
An been intetrupted I knowinot/ howd was le 
moved do ſay things would mend. As 1; was going on 
Inas ſtartled by A noiſe of e fie, car cht door WI” 
and had brought us an unex a fra debt 4 

which had long been owin 1] Lwilknowid thee BY 

„ - ara eee ved almoſt uri thut dupport, 

TP | having conveyed what. little money 1 could. raile to $ 
your poor father. Thou wilt Weep, to think where he . 
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Tus meſſebger, novwithftandin ing he promiſed to der 
liver this letter to Amanda, 99 5 * fitlt to his maſter, 
who he imagined would be glad to 


fore broke open the letter pri pg 29 5 to ſee the contents. 
He VIE ; little I. av hae 

in di ut at the ſam e was i nitely ſurpr 

16 And his Offers rejected,” owever. he 3 5 raged 
ſuppreſs the letters" but carefully ſealed it up again, and 


carried it to Amanda. All his endeayours 
"The: was aſſured: he e a. — F 


were in Vain, till 

from her mother. He would not part with it but upon 
condition that ſhe. ſhould. read it without leaving, the 
om. While ſhe was peruſing it, he fixed his Spes Hl | 
her nes with the deepe e 1 5 1 1 va 
new. OI, 10 her 55 


her {orro 


rg. that be too had read. th 
ters, 
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lt was far from my intention to add troul 


ied: nor could any thing but my being a Rranger 
to you, have d mie into a fault, for Which if 


live, 1 ſhall endeavourto' make you amends, as * fon; 5 


i ou cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your daugh- 
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of giving it into her hands himfelf. His maſter WAS. ime; : 
patient to know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and there- 


o true a picture of virtue 
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- 185 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 
- retrieving his perplexet affairs. To conclude, he mar. 
& ried Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction of 
having reſtored a worthy family to their former proſpe- 
. - rity, and of making himſelf happy by an alliance to 
therr virtues, CINE Ne CEN . | "3 * | I wane GN | 
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ADA, Ne 1 7 
; of 55 following ftory is lately tranſlated out of an 
1 Arabian manuſeript, Which T think has very 

much the turn of an oriental tale; and as it has never 

before been printed, I queſtion not but it will be highly 
| acoepeble to , 0 a pe 

 , -* THE name of Helim is ſtill famous through all the 
_ eaſtern parts of the world; He is called among the Per- 
fans, even to this day, Helim the great phyſician, 
He was acquainted with all the powers of ſimples, un- 
© derſtood all the influences of the ſtars, and knew the ſe⸗ 

erets that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon the ſon 
- of David. Helim was alſo governor of the Black Pa- 
. + Jace, and chief of the viyiicking to Alnareſchin the 

N tcl 15 T Ent tet 

' += ALNARESCHIN# was the moſt dreadful tyrant that 
ever reigned in this country. He was of a fearful, ſuſ- 

"3K picious, and cruel nature, enz put to death Ing 

3 very flight jealouſies and ſurmiſes five and thirty of his 

Aiden and above twenty ſans whom: he ſuſpected to 

-þ Baye conſpired againſt his liſe. Being at length wes- 

_ "raed with ae of ſo many cruelties in his own fa- 
milly, ang rfearing leſt che whole race of Caliphs ſhould 
de entirely loſt; ang ſent for Helim, and ſpoke to 

DL him after this manner. Helim,? faid he, I have long 

__ _ » admired thy great wiſdem, and retired way of living. 
I hall now ſew thee the entire confidence which [ 
pPlacé thee. I Have only two ſons remaining, wi 
ere as vet hut infants, It. is e that thou take 
' then home with thee} and educate them as thy own 
1718 we Mts in the Humble unambitious purſuits dl 
| Knowledge: "By this means ſhall the line of Caliph 
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- . THE' POLITE -PRECEPTOR. ui. 
be preſerved, and wy children ſucceed after me, with- 
out aſpiring to my throne whilſt I am yet alive.” The 
words of my lord the king ſhall be obeyed, faid Helim. 


After which he bowed, and went out of the king's pre- 


ſence. | He then received the children into his own 
houſe, and from that time bred them up with him in 


the ſtudies of knowledge and virtue. The young prin- 


ces loved and reſpected. Helim as their- father, and 
made ſuch improvements under him, that by the age of 
one and twenty they were inſtructed in all the learnin 

of the eaſt, "TT he name of the eldeſt was Ibrahim, and 
of the progres Abdallah. They lived together in ſuch 
a perfect friendſhip, that to this day it is ſaid of intimate 
friends, that they live together like Ibrahim and Ab- «+ © 
dallah, Helim had an only child, who was à girl of 
a fine ſoul, and a' moſt beautiful perſon, Her father 
omitted nothing in her education, that might make her 
the moſt accompliſhed woman of her age. As the young 


' princes were in a manner excluded from the reſt of the 


world, they frequently converſed with this lovely vit- 


Rn who had been brought up by her father in the 


me courſe of knowledye ang of virtue, Abdallah, . 


whoſe” mind was of a ſofter turn than that of his 
brother, grew by degrees ſo enamoured of her con- 
verſation, that he did not think he lived, when he was 
not in company with his beloved Balſora, for that 


. was the name of the maid. The fame of her beauty 


was ſo great, that at length it came to the cats of the 
king, who pretending to viſit the young princes his ſons, 


| 2 Helim the ſight of Balſora his fair daugh- 


ter. The king was fo inflamed with her beauty and 
behaviour, that he ſent for Helim the next morning, 
and told him it was now his deſign to tecompenſe him 
for all his faithful ſervices; and that in order to it, be 


wc 
intended to make his daughter queen of Perſia. Helim, + 
| who Hotty well the fats of all thoſe unhappy wo- 
men Who had 


been thus advanced, and could not but 
de privy to the ſecret love which Abdallah bore his 
daughter, Far be it, ſays he, from the king of Perſia _ 
to contaminate the blood of the Caliphs, and join him 
ſelf in marriage with the daughter of his phyſician.“ 


The king, however, was ſo impatient for ſuch a mu 75 
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. tae 4 thouth 6 +4 excuſes, be immediately c or- 
dered Balfora to be ſent for into his preſence, keeping the 
father with him, in order to make her ſenſible of the 
© honour which he deſigned her. Balſora, who was too 


IA Ks and humble to think her beauty had made ſuch 


7 on the king, was 4 few moments after 
broug t into his preſence as he had commanded. 
Sk 2 ppeared in the king's eye as one of the virgins 
of Stade. But upon hearing the honour which he in- 
tended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down as dead at 
his feet. Helim wept, and after havin hg: recovered ber 
out of the trance into which ſhe was fallen, repreſented 
to the | Kings, that ſo unexpected an honour was too 
£ been communicated to her all at once; 
Wot el if 25 515 he would himſelf prepare her for 
he 2 Þ d kim take his own way, and diſmiſſed 
Po Bal ſota was. conveyed again to hef father's houſe, 
where the (ROSES df Abdallah renewed her affliction 
_ every moment inſomuch that at length the fell into a 
"The he king was informed of het condition 


10 


of extricating her from the difficulties; e Was, in, after 
Bt ed ber mind, and made her Acquainted 


2 1 
. 8 that. her 125 Selim: finding no other means 


. = 18 ne Wye a 2 certain potion, Which 
. ay h for many hours; "and af- 
—_ S in all Pata 8 iſtreſs of a di ſconfolate fa- 


_ ther informed $h ie, King ſhe was dead, The king, who 
ver let any. ſentiments of humanity come too near his 
-H did not much trouble — 55 1 the matter; 
however, for my own, 2 he told the father, 
that fince it was known n ire that Balſora 
died at à time when he pg for his bride 8 
Was his intention that 5 honoured as ſuch 
1 her death, that her 72 HHould be laid in the 
k palace, among thoſe of Bis deceaſed queens. 
Wn E.mean time 95 5 who. had heard of the 


WW 7 was not le A ' afflited than his beloved 


for. the ſeve en of. his di- 
ſs, as alſo-how the king was informed of an irre- 
coverable diſtemper into Which h Wen, they are 
to be found at length in the hiſtory of Helim. It ſhall 7 
dulce © to acquaint. the ere that 8 ſome 2505 
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Irs cuſtom among the Peres, 43 convey. in W 

rivate manner the bodies of all the "royal family, a 

Fitle after their death, into the black palace; which i -: 

the repoſitory of all: who are deſcended from the „ 

liphs, or Any way allie#to them. The chief phyſician 

1s always Phone of the black. palace; it tein _ 

foe to en rve ev bly ft family ne oy 
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a Mg f 8 be 25 b in the 
emvalm t V1 87 very 
quehty/ 19 5 | 1 the egy "+ 
lovers A of gh Fates bg 15 in es A 
manner 8 T'ha e telated, N 
{turÞ the Fed lovers. 1 25 _ 
ech, Helim beth * t Himſelt, that the firſt day kk - 8 
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16. | THE POLITE ' PRECEPTOR, . 


| Now it is a received tradition among the Perſians, that 


the: ſouls of thoſe of the royal family, who are in 2 
ſtate of bliſs, do on the firſt full 2 after their 
© 'deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate 'of the black 

ace, Which is 5 called the gate of paradiſe, 
In order to take their flight for that happy place, He- 


lim therefore having made due preparation for this 
night, dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of azure ſilk, 


wrought in the fineſt ] of Perha, with a long 
n whiter than ſnow,. that floated on the 


7 5 ground behind them. Upon Abgallah's head he fixed 


'2 wreath of the greeneſt myrtle, and on Balſora's a gar- 


land of the relle roſes,: Their garments Were ſcented 


Vith the richeſt perfumes of Arabia. Having thus pre- 
pared every thing, the full moon was no ſ6onerup, and 
ining/in all its brightneſs, but he privately: opened 
he gate of paradiſe, and ſhut it bre pit. 5 man- 


,_ her, as ſoon as 7 75 had ae The band 
of: . 8 HE ben Tt tance, from 
5 a beautifu 


1 itions, that 
Aves. oro tu arg 17 95 ight 
Pace th 


Wii moon, and being, raviſhe Ok 

mon, their garments, N orb ty eluded 
= to be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately deceaſed, 
hey fell upon. their faces: as they paſſed through 
9 85 5 continued proſtrate on the earth 
until ſuch . ad 5957 were out of light, They te- 
5 the next 0 at they had ſeen, but this Was 

ked upon by the king Ys Pan moſt others, 2s 
the compliment that 1 uſuall ay paid to any of the e. 
8 of his an Helim h placed two of his own 
- mules at about a miles diſtance, from the black tem- 
ple, on the ſpot which they had agreed upon for their 
rendezvous. Here he met them, and conducted them 
oo one of his oNg houſes,” which-was ſituated on mount 
op not air of this mountain was ſo very health- 
. hat ew had formerly tranſported the king 
thither, in order to recover him out of à long fit of 
ſickneſs; which ſucceeded fo well that the king wry 


him a preſent of the wh mountain, With a adi ul 
houſe and garden 8 on 4 * of it. In 
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Tux POLITE PRECEPTOR. 16. 
were both ſo fraught with all kinds of knowledge, and 


poſſeſt with ſo conſtant and mutual à paſſion for each 


other, that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. Ab- 


L 

" WY allah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which were agree- 
F able to his manner of living, and the ſituation, of the 
» 


place; infomuch that in a tew-years he converted the | 
whole mountain, into a kind of garden, and covered 
1 every part of it with 1 or ſpots of flowers. 


8 Helim was too good a father to let him want any thing 
8 that might conduce to małe his retirement pleaſant. 
4 In about ten years after their abode in this place 


be old king died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ibraz | 
„him, who, upon the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had 


d been called to court, and *entertained there as heir to 
f the Perſian empire. Though he was ſome years incon- 


ſolable for the death of his brother, Helim durſt not 
d truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew would have 
. fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means come to 
id BY the kriow! ge of the old king. Ibrahim was no ſooner 


mn mounted to the throne, but Helim ſought after a pro- 
at, per opportunity of making a diſcovery to him, which 

he knew would be very agreeable to ſo good-natured 
and - generous a prince. It ſo happened, that before 


ed Helim found ſuch*an opportunity as he deſired, the 
new king Ibrahim, having been ſeparated: from his 


eh company- in à chafe, and älmoſt fainting. with heat 
th and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. 


-le immediately aſcended the hill, and coming to He- 
4 lim's houſe demanded ſome refreſhments, Helim was 
4 Wl very luckily there at that time; and after having ſet be- 
je- fore the king the choiceſt of wines and fruits, ding 
vn him wonderfully pleaſed with fo ſeaſonable a treat, tol 


n- him that the beſt part of his entertainment was to come. 
el e Upon which he opened to him the whale hiſtory of 
em what had paſled, The king was at once aſtoniſhed and 


int trinſported at fo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing his bro- 


th- ther enter the room with Balſora in his hand, he leaped ; 


10; 8 off from the ſofa on which he ſat, and cried out, It is 
he! it is my Abdallah!“ having ſaid this, he fell 
upon his neck, and wept. Te whole company, for ſome 
time, remained ſilent, and edding tears of joy. The 
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king at length having kindly reproached Helim for 


=o * 
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r 


Ef him ſo of meh 3 90 e Bal. 

0 2 tenderneſs, and told her that ſhe 
Hou now he indeed, or chat he would imme- 
Aiately make hs rother king 'of all the conquered na. 
tions on the other ſide the ans. He eafily diſcovered | 


in the eyes of our two lovers, that inſtead of being 


tranſported with the offer, they preferred their preſent 
retitement to empire. At their requeſt therefore he 
Changed his intentions, and made them a preſent of all 

open country as far as they could ſee from the top 
of mount Khaczn. Abdallah continuing to extend his 
former improvements, beautiſied this whole proſpect 


With groves and fountains, gardens and ſeats of pleaſure, 


3 it became the molt delicious ſpot of ground within 
res An is therefore called the garden of Perſia, 
Thai Sb, Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, 
4 children, and was 2 ceeded by Abdallah, 

A ſon of Abdallah and Balſora, This was that king Ab- 
cabs who afterwards fixed the imperial reſidence upon 


EKhacan, which continues ac chis time io be the 
b A d Th Perſian N 4 8 ib 
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a Arkan ſome vices and errors. which . 
1 oſten fatal to thoſe in whom they are found, have 
eb by the univerſal conſent of mankind, been conſi- 
dieted as OA to ſome degree of reſpect, or have, at 
ft, been exempted from contemptuous infamy, and 
 condemned!'þ by 7 the ſevercſt morali With pity rather 

ine WO 6 5 
e er and inverieble 3 of this Een 

ia 


{ 8 ity will be found in the e regard which 
; always been 


wy ſhowy to raſhneſs and cowardice, two 
NES, Which, th ough they 1 — de congeived equally 
ſtant from the middle paint, here true fortitude 1s 
placed, and may equally injure any publick or private 
reſt, yet the one is never mentioned without ſome 


te 
Kid of Yeneration,: and the other aways conſidered as 


2 top: 
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1 töpkek If wolf ani Ticeiitfous cenfure; en which = 


all the Wn. N ma . be lawfully exerted. 
TE ſame d 110 the ke common fuf- 


ſtage, between Nrofue n LY root Rent perhaps be- 
teen many other oppoſite vices; and, av} have found 


reaſon to pay great regard to the voice 'of the people, in 
caſes Wert Ee has been. forced upon them by 


ithout long deductions or deep reſearches, 


experien 


1 am ine Hed: cc, believe char [this qiſtribution of re- 


ſpect, is net without ſome agreement with the nature of 
things; and chat in the oſt 5; W which are thus inveſted 
with ext aordinary, 75 rivi 11 there are generally ſome 
latent principles of merit, ſome poſſibilities of future 
virtue, which may, by degrees, MO from obſtraQion, 
and by time and SPPOrrunaey be brought into act. 


IT may be laid down as an axiom that it is more ea | 


ſy to tabs away ſupet a — lu ply y defects 
therefore, he chat is culpable, be e has p paſſed rl 
middle 195 35 r is always 3 257 55 arr = 
ject of 'ho he yo 5 fails by falling ſhore: 
4s has'a on r equires,' and @ more,” but 5 
excels may W eaſy retrenched; the other Wants 
qualities requiſi ſite. to,excellence, and who can tell how 
Ie mL 1 80 nt We are certain that the horſe 
os few ace with his fetlows, Thoſe 
fault 1 hrs Nr 65 them behind We know == 
few ſtrokes bf the i ill 16 Mig. 7127 but what 
of cultivation Lan Sel 


errot, "ought eo 
W being; nor can L. think thoſe teachers 
moral wi Fil 


of our duties, ahid. Providing. rather Excuſes for vice, 
fa incentives;to'virtue..” 85 

Bor, ſines do moſt it will happen öfter ane to an 
ſometimes, that there ill be a en towards one 
Nj, or. thi her, 12 ou 
Vigil ance, ith 154. 'attenti 


Which * is | aa 
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on that enemy, from 
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"14 . 9 ray , towards thoſe parts from. whenge we may 
= quickly 5 eaſily return. 
0 Aon other n qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangerous, i in! pe) degrees, 
_ _ have'often had 1 89755 to co Alder cd the 1875 effectz 
of preſumption and deſpondency ; of heady confidence, 
which promiſes. 5 8 Without conteſt; and heartleſs 
 Puſillanimity, which ſhrinks back fro *the thought of 
great undertakings, confounds difficulty wich impoff. 
-- bility, and conſiders al 7 cement d any new 
| ae enn, as irreverſibly prohibited 
PRESUMPTION will be eafily jr One Every ex. 
1 ent [Babs teach caution,” -and miſcarriages will 
ſhew, that Ks, are not always rewarded 
Vith 1 4 The precipitate ardour will, in 
time, be taught the neceſſity of methodical gradation, 
._s preparatory. meaſures ; and the moſt daring conh- 
dence be convinced that "neither merit, nor abilities, 
F. command events. 
T 1s. ths 5 12 92 of vehemence and iy that 
12 aw ning tg their . reformation; 
becauſe he 5 us to try whether our expectations 
are well grounded, and therefore detect the deccits 
which they are apt to,ccafion.” But timidity is a diſ- 
eaſe er 5 . {oo te? and fatal; apr Fl 12 
ce at any impediment is in uperable, 
5 ven. it ih rede to himſelf, that ſtrength and 
wei 171 t whi u 15 it i not befqre. He can ſcarcely ftrive 


vigour and PERS hen he has no Pope of Wi © 

fan 72 victory; 0 he never Will try his 4 

Fw can never. "ſcorer the unreaſonableneſs of WM... 
is fears, 


"THERE is often to befound in men devoted to litera- 
ture, a kind of intellectual cowardice, which whoever 
- *converles much among them, may obſerye. Fequently 
depreſs the alacrity of enterpriſe, and, by conſe- 

. quence, to retard the imprayeinent of ſcience. They 
Baye annexed to every Tpecies of knowledge ſome chi- 
" character of terror 200 inhibition, which they 
t. without much reflection, from one to another; 

they Aſt fright ' themſelves, ati then propagate the 
"OO to cher ſcholars an ** One ſtudy 
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TIE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 189 
is inconſiſtent with a lively imagination, a i 
a ſolid judgment; one is improper in the early parts of 
life, another requires ſp much time, that it is not to 
de attempted at an advanced age; one is dry and con- 
tracts the ſentiments, another is diffuſe and over- 
burdens the memory; one is inſufferable to taſte and - 
delicacy, and another wears gut life in the ſtudy f 
words, and is uſeleſs to. a wiſe man, who deſires only 
Waere i ROT et je 
Bor of all the bugbears by which the 7nfantes bar- 
lati, boys. both young and old, have been hitherto _ 
frighted from digrefſing into new tracts of learning, 
none has been more miſehieyouſly*efficacious than an 
opinion that every kind of knowledge requires a pecu- 
liar genius, or mental 5 framed for the 
reception of ſome ideas, and the excluſion of others; 
and that to him whoſe genius is not adapted to the ſtudy » . - 
which he proſecutes, all labouf ſhall be vain and fruit= 
leſs, vain as an endeavour to mingle oil and water, or, 
in the Ianguage of chemiſtry, to amalgamate bodies of 
beterogeneous principles oo LO 
IHis opinion we n 50 55 to have been 
propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It is natural 
for thoſe Who have raiſed a reputation by any ſcience, 
to exalt themſelves as endowed by heaven with F 3 
powers, or marked out by an extraordinary deſignatiorn 
for their profeſſion; and to fright competitors away by 
repreſenting the difficulties, with which they muſt con- 
tend, and the neceſſity of qualities which are ſuppoſed 
to be not generally conferred, and which no man can 
know, but by experience, whether he enſogys. 
To this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly anſwered, _ 
that ſince à genius, whatever it be, is like fire in the 
flint, only to be produced by colliſion with 4 ei . 7 
ſubject, it is the buſineſs of every man to try whether 
bis faculties may not happily co-operate with his de- 
ſires; and ſince: they whole proficiency he admires, 
knew their. own force only by the event, he needs but 
engage in the fame dar, with equal ſpirit, and 
may reaſonably Hope for equal ſucceſsss. 
HERE is another. ſpecies-of falſe intelligence, given 
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knowledge, of equal tendency to depreſs the mind with 


falſe 


by thoſe wi ary to ſhew the way to the ſummit c 
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. falſe ſtruſt of itſelf, and weaken it by needleſs oli. 
3 _citud on, ion, When a a ſcholar 4 they de- 
23 Animate,; conſults them at his entrance on ſome 
new 392 1 is common to make Aattering * 

tions of its pleaſantiieſs and facility, *'Thus they gene 
| 1 attain one of the . two Gs et equally: defire. 
„  _ able; they either incite” kig 140 alley. by by elevating his 
$5 hopes, or produce a hi n OPS 0 73 25 of their own des, 
5 1 1 are ſuppoſe refate only what the have 
bs and to have Ae With t no leſs e than 
promiſe to their follo wers. | 
, LE E guten e by this re ben ſets 
" „ in the new path, and proceeds 4 with 
A + great; alacrity, but pn; 5 u finds aſperities and intri- 
+ - , *cacies of which he has not been fore warned, and ima- 
ng that none ever. were ſo entangled or fati Igued be- 
8 him; finks ſudden! we, 1 — de Pally and defiſts as 
from an expedition in which fate o ppoſes him. Thus 
his terrors are multiplied by his Hopes, and he is de- 
.__ * feated. without reſiſtance, becauſe he had no expecta· 

„ 8 3 an enemy... 
ag ate theſe treacherousinftruQors, the one deſtroys i ind 
. pine oh by declaring chat induſtry is yain, the other by 
5 repreſenting it as needleſs; the one cuts away the root 
0 of hope, the other raiſes it only to be blaſted. The one 
- . confines his pupil to the ſhore, hy telling him that his 
wreck is 18 the other ſends 165 to ſea, without 
b him for tempeſts. 

ALSE INES. and falſe tertors are equally to be 
— | 8 | ry man who. 1 90 50 to grow eminent 
£ ald 1 in his mind, at ONCE, the dil. 
the force of ind and re- 
Fo fame is not conferred- 5 as the recom- 
4 of labour, 255 that 8 7 n ue 
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4 | [ 00KING over the late edition of Monfieur oi: 


leau's works, I Was very much pleaſed with = 


13 he bas added to his notes on th 2 
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tion of Longinus. He there tells us, that the ſublime 13 7 
in writing riles either from the nobleneſs of the thought. 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and RR 
lively turn of the phraſe, and that che perfect ſubline ms 
riſes from all theſe three in conjunction together! Me Wi 
produces "an inſtance of this perfect ſublime in four 1 
yerſes from the Athalia of Monſieur Racine, When 3 
Abner, one of the chief officers of the court, repreſents = 
to Joad the high-prieſt, | that the queen was incenſed 11 
againſt him, the high-prieſt, not in the leaſt terrified at . 7k 
the news, returns this anſwer, r. 15 
Celui qui niet un frein d la furmr des flour, 13 
Saait 415 des — rk ter whe ogg n 4M 
Soumis avec reſpett a ſa ae g J 
Je crams Dieus cher Abner, & wai point d autre craintes 
how to cheek the deſigns of the ey: I ſubmit © © | $ 
myſelf with reverence ta his — WIII. O Abner, 1 | 4 
fear my God, and I fear none but him. Such thought. nl 
gives no leſs a ſublimity to human nature, than it does 18 


to good writing, This religious fear, when it is pro- 
duced by juſt apprehenſions of a divine power, naturally © 
overlooks alFhuman greatneſs that ſtands in competition 
with it, and extinguiſhes every other terror that cari 
ſettle itſelf in the heart of man; it leflens and contract | 
the figure of the moſt exalted perſon : it diſarms the = — 
rant and executioner, and repreſents to our ininds t 41 
moſt enraged and the moſt powerful as altogether harm - 
leſs and impotent. / WATT e - 8 
THERE is no true fortitude vwhieh is not founded © 
upon this fear, as there is no other principle of fo ſettled _ 
and fixed a nature. Courage that grows from conftitu- ? 
tion very often forfakes à man when he has occafion for 
it; and when it is only a kind of inſtinct in the ſou]; 
breaks out on all occaſions without judgment or diſere- 
tion. That courage which proceeds from the ſenſe of 
our duty, and from the fear of offending him that made 
us, acts always in an uniform manner, and according 
to the dictates of right reaſ o. 
Wx Ar can the man fear, who takes care in all his 
actions to pleaſe a Being that is omnipotent? A Being 
vbo is able to eruſh all his adverfaries ? A Being that 
an divert any misfortune from befalhing him, or turn 
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ay ſuch misfortune to his adyantage? The perſon, 
Who hives with this conſtant and habitual regard to the 
great ſuperintendant of the world, is indeed ſure that 
no real evil can come into his lot. Bleſſings may appear 
under the ſhape of pains; laſſes and Wee e but 
let him have patienee, and he will ſee. them in their pro- 
per figures. Dangers may threaten him, but he may 
reſt ſatitfied that they will either not reach him, or that, 
if they do, they will be the inſtruments of good to him, 
In ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes and accidents, 
fufferings and afflictions, as means which are made uſe 
of to bring him to happineſs. This is even the worſt 
of that man's condition whoſe mind is poſſeſſed with the 
Hhuaꝛbitual fear of which I am now ſpeaking. But it very 
often happens, that thoſe which appear evils in our own 
eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who has human nature 
under his care, in which caſe they are certainly averted 
trom the perſon Who has made himſelf, by this virtue, 
an object of divine favour. Hiſtories are full of in- 
ſtances of this nature, where men of virtue haye had ex- 
4 enn; eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as have incloſed 

them, and which have ſeemed inevitable 

IAERE is no example of this kind in pagan hiſtory 
/. which more pleaſes me than that which is recorded in 
the life of Timoleon, I his extraordinary man was fa- 
mous for referring all his ſucceſſes to providence. Cor- 
nelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houſe a 
private chapel in Which he uſed to pay his devotions 
to the goddeſs who repreſented providence among the 
heathens. IL. think no man was ever more diſtinguiſhed 
by the Deity, whom he blindly. worſhipped, than the 
great perſon Lam ſpeaking of, in ſeveral occurrences of 
his life, but particularly in the following one which ! 

7 Mall gelte out ef Puch... 
: - .. TaREE perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Limoleon as he was offering up his devotions. 
in à certain temple. In order to it they took their ſe- 
veral ſtands in the moſt convenient places for ther 
purpoſe. As they were waiting for an opportunity to 
[a 175 deſign in execution, a ſtranger having ob- 
ſerved one of. the conſpirators: fell upon him and flew 
bim. Upon which the other two, cinkin their plot 
had been diſcovered, threw themſelves at . $ 
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ket, and cbnfeſſed the whole matter. This ranger, 
pon examination, was wund to have un 
wh, of thi intended affaflination, but having Several 
rs- before had à brother Killed by the confpirator,, 
hor he here put to death; and having till nowſought 
in vain for an opportunt of Yevenge, he chanced to 
meet the murderer in the temple; Who had planted 
himſelf there for the aboye- mentioned purpoſe. Plu- 
tarch cannot forbear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking with 
a kind of rapture on the ſchemes of provi ce, which, 
in this particular, had ſo contrived it, that the franger, 
ſhould, fox ſo x ſpace of time, be debarred the 
means of doing Fuſtice to his brother, till, bythe ſame 
blow that reye the death of one innocent man, he 
preſerved the Ii of another 75 
Fok myow²n part, I cannot nder that 2 man of 
Timoleon's religion ſhould have this intrepidity and 
firmneſs of mind; or that he ſhowld be diſtinguiſhed by 
fuch A deliverance as T have here related. ; 
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T. 1 fant for men Engaged i in the Griz . 8 
1 to be inquiſitive a the Conduct and fortune of 
each other; e, therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be 
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unpleafing te 


us td read an account of the various 
Gange 


happened in part of a liſe devoted 
to. Ele Ny narrative will not ehibit any great 
yarre of evenits,orextraordinary evolutions; but may, 
perhaps, be not 'lefs uſeful, becauſe I ſhall relate no- 
thing which is not likely toh: pen toathouſandothers. 

I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune, and left by. 
my father, Whom I cannot —— to che care of an 
uncle. He having no children always treated me as his 
ſon, and finding in me thoſe qualities which old men 
cally diſcover in ſprightly children, when they happen 
to love'themy declared chat à genius like mine ſhould | 
e eee | 

aced me, for Me time, 
25 La Ss 70 


an _ POLITE PRECERTOR: 


than Prone Patrineny would have. affotded,. that! . 
8 not but learn to become t 
| my. Gignity, en wy Ful — made lord 1 | 
which, be oftcn, lamented Was the: 1 he Foe ne 
| ee ta preclude, him a ng, pr 
13 ee of 3 pls W an en be 
' Err On WI 
ä 4 Fre the» ——— of th —— the ſame Wil re. 
ſuperfluity of fortune betrayed to the ſame-licence and . 
oſtentation: Young heirs, who ed. lves with Wl © 
a v y in their mouths, that though tat 
they were Gent b 2 their 4 to * 8 rr — to 
were not under th ee Aka a eye Jong ha 
. , AMONG. men of this the rap repu- WY v 
tation of a great genius, 1 vas perſ PSY tags with vir 
fuch livelineſs of n and, d 1 ſenti- pe! 
ment, I chould n OEMS 8 to fubmit to t PN apo un 
. 2 the 1755 1 therefore gave myſelf wholly tot vo 
elegans parts of learning, and was often ſo an 
rol ola — = Fo ow 
attention, to ti ba 
more conſpicuous thea Wa 
| with an obſervations ri pu 
ö it Keio n TIN 48 
. 15 tut 
IR deſire was FT 44 by: ts ho 0 wi 
companions, removing one y one to wh 
125 capri ce — ved them, or to 
e thon, e 8. Ob their . 
a PA eg F, never failed to. t 
| he beauty Bro F the ew. wol rec 
frat ho how RG was laſt um 
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Hung getifus;"born"ts give laws to the age, refine its 
taſte, and multiply its pleafures. © 
Tus poſtman however ſtill continued to bring me 
new remonſtrances; for my uncle was very little de- 
preſſec by the Tidicule and reproach which he never 
heard. But men of parts have quick refentments ; 1 
was impoſſible to bear his uſurpations for ever; and ] 
reſolved, once for all, to make him an example to thoſe 
who imagine themſelves wiſe becauſe they are old, and 
to teach young men, who are too tame under repreſen- 
tation, in what manner grey-bearded inſolence ought 
to be treated. I therefore one evening took my pen in 
hand, and after having animated myſelf with a catch, 
wrote a general anſwer to all his precepts, with ſuch 
vivacity-of turn, ſuch elegante of irony, and ſuch aſ- 
perity of ſarcaſm, that I convulſed a lar Company with 
univerſal laughter, diſturbed the neighbourhood” with 
vociferations of applauſe, and five days afterwards was- 
anſwered,” that T muſt be content to live upon my 
„FT ˙ Ä ere k, 
Tus contraction of my income gave me no diſtur- 
bance, fox à genius like mine was out of the reach of 
want. I had friends that would be proud to open their 
purſes at my call, and proſpects of ſuch advancement 
as would foon reconcile my uncle, whom, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, I reſolved to receive into favour, 
without iffiſting on any acknowledgment of his offence, 
when the ſplendour of my condition ſhould induce him 
to wiſh for my countenance. I therefore went up to 
London, before T had ſhewn the alteration of my con- 
ation, by — . —— of my way of living, and was 
received by all my academical acquaintance with tri- 
umph and econgratulation. I was immediately intro- 
duced among the wits and men of ſpirit; and, in a ſhort 
tine, had diveſted myſelf of all my ſcholars gravity, and 
obtained the bw rye of a pretty fellow. © | 
You will eaftly believe that I had no great knowledge 
of the world; yet 1 had been hindered, by the general - 
diſinclination every man feels to confeſs poverty, from 
telling to wy one the Tefolution of my uncle, and for 
ſome time fubſiſted upon the ſtöck of money which I 
had brought with me, and contributed my ſhare as be- 
ore to all our entertainments. But my pocket was ſoon 


of emptied, 


T3 0 eſcape at, I ręſo 


55 fluence, but I was three day 


5 a my former 8 unlels I would be Lon t to be uſed | 
as an inferior gueſt, 14 Wh Was l Fog, his me by 
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: empricd, and I was gbliged to aſk my friends for a mul 
his was a favour, w I Ss often recipro. 
3 from one another; they Wants 
rte 


only accidental, and 2 willi 11 them. 
In a ſhort time, I found a neceſh alking again, and 
in treated with 3 — Wis but the third 
time bogus to wonder what that old rogue my un- 
gle coy ſending. 2 gentleman to town without 
money; es when. they gave me what I aſked for, ad. 
viſed me to ſtipulate fox mote regular temittances. 
T ers ſomewhat diſturbed 0 —— of conſtant af. 2 
$ after completely awaked; h 
or entering the tavern, where we met every evening, I te 
I faund the waiters remitted their complaiſance, and in- FR 
ſtead of-contendingtolight,me.up 3 ſuffered me to prot 
wait for {ome minutes by the. baf, When I came to | 
my company I found them unuſually 1 and for- had 
mal, and one of them took a hint to turn t 1 fa- ie b. 
tion upon the miſconduct of young men, and enlarged. he 
upon the folly of frequenting the company of men of ſind 
fortune, without being able to ſupport the expence, an | 
obſervation which the reſt contributed either to enforce. 
byzepetition, or to illuſtrate by examples. Only one 
ot them tried 0 divert the diſcourſe, and endeavoured. 
ta direct my attention to remote queſtions, and com- 
mon topicks. 


A MAN: guilty of, poverty. eafily believes himſelf ſu-. 


Wag Iwent, -howtyer,. next morning to breakfaſt 


him who N ignarant of the drift of the con- 

85 tion, and by a ſeries 0, Rene drawing ſtill 

neater to the {#4 prevailed. on him, not, perhaps, 
much againſt 7 will, to inform me, that Mr. Daſh, | 

whole father Was a» wealthy attorney, near my "ative. 

place, had, the morning before, received e | 
my uncle's reſentment, ang 0 aper .; 

gence vrith the 3 induſt 92 3 Miet Nec. 

Ir was now no longer practicable ta conſort with 
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HE POLITE PRECEPFOR. % 
ny lodgings, and frequented'the coffee - houſes in a dif- 
ra of 3 — 1 was very quick 
1Ririguiſhed by ſeveral young gentlemen of high birth, 
and large eſtates, and 1 again to amuſe my imagi- 
nation with hopes of preferment, though not quite ſo 
confidently as When 1 had leſs experiene. 
Tus firſt great conqueſt which this new ſcene ena. 
bled me to gain over myſelf was, when I ſubmitted to 
confeſs to à party, who invited me to an expenſive di- 
verſion, that my revenues were not equal to ſach golden 
jleafures; they would not ſuffer me, however, to {tay 
behind, and with great reluctance I yielded to be treated. 
| took that opportunity of recommending myſelf to 
ſome office, or employment, which they unanimouſſ 7 
promiſed to procure me by their joint intereſt. 
I nab now entered into a ſtate of dependence, and 
had hopes, ot fears, from almoſt every man I ſaw. Tf 
it be unhappy to have one patron, What is his miſery 
who has many? 1 was obliged to comply with a thou- 
ſand.caprices, to concur in à thouſand follics, and to 
countenance a thouſand errors. I endured innume- 
_ 3 not from 8 — 244 15 en 
negligence, which will ereep in upon the kindeſt and 
moſt delicate minds, when they converſe without the 
mutual awe of equal condition. I found the ſpirit and 
vigour of ry every moment ſinking in me, and a 
ſervile fear of pl g, ſtealing by upon all 
my behaviour, till no word, or look, or action, was my 
own, As the folicitude to pleaſe increaſed, the power of 
pleaſing grewlefs, and Twas al clouded with diffi- 
dence where it was moſt my intereſt and wiſh to thine, 
Mx patrons, conſidering me as belonging to the com- 
munity, and, therefore, not the charge of any particular 
perſon, made no ſeruple of neglecting any opportunity 
of promoting me, which every one thought more pro- 
perly the buſineſs of another. An account of my ex- 


pectations and diſappointments, and the ſucceeding vi- 
ciflitudes of my life, I ſhall give you in my foHlowing 
letter, which will be, 1 hope, of uſe to ſhey bow il 


de forms his ſchemes, ho expects happineſs" without 
* * % * d 


freedom. tA Tam, E.. FUSE? OLE AO? © 
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8. it is natural for every man to think. Rimiſele of 
importance, your W of the world will in. 
line vou to forgive me, if Om ine your curioſity ſo 
much excited by the former. my narration, as to 
make 1 ir I ſhoul ny without any ww 
— — — arts of connection. wy ſhall, therefore, not 
keep you longer in ſuch ſuſpenoe, as, Perhaps, my per- 
formance may nat compenſate. . 
In the gay company with which Ins now united, l 
bound thoſe allurements and delights; which the —— 
; — of young men always affords, there was 
which naturally produced confidence, that ha ae - 
| ly which, in ſome — oct ſoftened 
. that ardour of profeſſion which incited hope. When 
our hearts were dilated with WEIR, promiles were 
poured out with. unlimitted profuſion, and life and for- 
| gy Laer but a wer fic 8 to friendſhip; but omen 
gc, wy at which any eſtort was to 
the vexation 22 f find that my of — 
a — ——— the ſlighteſt: amuſement, 05 
chat every petty avocation Was found a ſufficient 
for continuing me in 8 and want. Their 
| kindneſs was, indeed; ſincere; when they promiſed 
they had no intention to deceive, but the ſame juvenile 
warmth which handled their benevolence, gave force in 
the ſame proportion to every other. paſſion, and I was 


forgotten as ſoon . e ee, ee Fee their 


attention. 8998 5425 
VFVAO AAT told. ma 0neeening e perplexities 
| ſhould be ſoon at an end, and delired me pon that inſtant 


to throw upon him all care of my fortune, for a poſt of 
cConſiderable value was that day become vacant, and be 
knew his intereſt ſuſſicient to procure it in the morning. 
He deſired me to 5 on him early that he might be 
dre ſſed os enough erty on: r before any 
other appli a th fame made, I e as he ap- 
ar with 1 the flame of be .. was 57 
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by his ſervant;/ that having found nt his Todpings,” 
Reborn an — —. ance who a 
— rd 


Dover, 


N eln 
4 1 5 Yor 7 
| me likely te fil with greatrepytation, 
and in which I ſhould have many ß, 
moting” Nis intereſt in return; and he-pleafed Ritfelf 
with imagining the mutual benefits that we ſhould con- 
fer, and dhe oc nces that weiſhpuld make by our uni- 
ed ftrengeh, Any therefore ho went, equally warm 
with! friendſhip/ and ambition, and left me 10 prepare 
acknowledgments! 7 his return. Ar length he 
came back,” and told me that he had met in his way a 
T e that che Tate: 
8 — 999 be refuſed, and that hav 
ing paſſed the morning with them, he Was Some bath - 
to dreſs himſelf for a ball, to which he was invited for 
| | 42 74 51% ÞÞ 18911 
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I navs fuffered ſeveral di ſappointments from taylors 
and makers, whe by neglecting to perform 
their work withheld my patrons from court; aut ente 
failed of an eſtabliſnment for Mſe by 1 e 
rr tr ae a muff. ex: 
Ar laſt I thought my ſolieitude at an end, for an 
office fell inte the gift of Hippodamus's father, who 
being then in the country, could net very ſpeedily fill 
it, and whoſe fondneſs would not have ſuffered hin to 
refuſe his ſon a leſs reaſonable requeſt. Hippedamus 
therefore ſet forward with great enpedſtion and L ex- 
pected every hour 'an'account of his ſutceſb. A long 
time I waited without any intelligente but at laſt re- 
caved a: letter from Newmarket, by Which I was in- 
formed; that the races were begun, and I Knew the- ve 
hemence of bis paſions-too well to imagine that he 
could refuſe himſelf his fav burt amuſement : 
Tov will not wonder at I Was at laſt wearyof the 
batronage of young men, eſpeeially as Þfound\ them 
not generally to promiſe much greater fidelity as they 
* "WIE K 4 e advanced 


ad end eee gained 
S Jol in be neyalence, 2252 Lolder 
10 155 50 * they; be _ more diligent to promote 
their own.. I was convinecd that their Ii iey was 
only rofuſcnels, aber fry chance directed, they were 
8 85 vice e ee: chat 117 Dy 
were thoug 4 and goun 
UpP@! donly amonglt other tions 
y 9 Mar Fin * A . 
$ 7 © 1 myie Wit 
22 whoſe reputation Was ee e 
s enabled them to pref lag and whoſe og cx 
Ee them from ſudden changes of inclination. I was 
conſidered as a man of and therefore eaſily found 
ene to 8 table N * . 
reno a extent is knowledge, the 
os of his e 1 the 2 1 
. — received me with an ol great 
faction, Saree ge el his friends, 5 
me that 1 his diſcourſe in which he moſt endes 
voured to diſplay his i —— * 7 eras 
nm n inter RY th res 
for ſmart remarks and gay FA fallen, 3 hieb! never failed 
_ $oechs and applaud. Thus gaining Hour 
Nee in N. ir eben the Aſſem: 
4 de more ſplendid than uſual, his deſire of admira: 
tion prompꝛed ban to turn his raillery upon me. I bore 
it for ſome time withy reat fubmiſlion, and ſucceſs en- 
2 him to redouble his at laſt my vani 
ed over my Ile. I retorted his fork th Wit 
= ſpicit; that Hilarius, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, 
Was diſconcerted, and ſoon ſound means of yoke 
me that his purpoſe was not to Toney Ly rival 3 "hut 
to ſoſter a e as bon 
I was then taken into the familiarity of Kendo | 
| nobleman eminent for judgment and criticiſm. He had 
contributed to my reputation, by the praiſes which he 
| had often beſtowed upon 8 be gt in Which he 
. owned that there were nius that might 
Tile to high degrees , ent 1 jen time, or infor- 
e a reduced its * He therefore te. 
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quired me to conſult him before the publication of any 
new performance, and commonly propoſed innume- 
rable alterations, without ſufficient attention to the ge- 
neral deſign, or regard to my form of ſtyle, and mode 
of imagination. Hut theſe corrections he never failed 
to prels as, indiſpenſably neceſſary, and thought ** 
leaſt delay of compliance an act of rebellion. Fhe - 
pride of an author made this treatment inſufferable, 
and I thought any tyranny eaſier to be borne than that 
which took from me the uſe of my underſtanding, . 

My next patron was ayes the ſtateſman, who 
was wholly. en in public affairs, and ſeemed; to 
have no ambition but to be powerful and rich. I found 
his fayour more permanent than that of the others, 
for there was a. certain. price at which it might be 
bought ; he allowed nothing to humour or to affection, 
but was always W to y: liberally for the ſervice 
that he required. His Can ds. were, indeed, very 
often ſuch as virtue could not eaſily conſent to gratify 
but virtue is not to be conſulted when men are to raiſe 
their fortunes by the favour of the great. His meaſures 
were cenſured ; I wrote in his defence, and was recom- 
penſed with a place, of which the profits were never 
received by me without the . pang of . rememberin 
that they were the reward of wickedneſs, a reward which 
nothing but that neceſſity, which vpn DUNE of 
my little eſtate in theſe wild purſuitz ad brought 
me, hindered me from throwing back in the face of my 
coxruptor. Nil en 724 2 53 4 Jo PR 
Ax chis time my uncle e à will, and 1 
decame heir to a {mall fortune. I had reſolution to 
throw off the ſplendour, which, reproached me to my- 
ſelf, and retire to an humbler Rate, in yhich I am now 


endeavouring to recover the dignity of Virtuę, and 122 


to make ſome reparation for m crime and follie: 
inſorming others, who may de led after: the 
Pageantsy that they are about to engage in à courſe 
life, in which they are to purchaſe, Va thoufand nu 
ries, the privilege of repentance... % e 
gt | ; 89 N 9 3 4 ; 
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Vun it is ro SRE "THE WORLD; ; the Btory of 
teh MELISSA. ee 


: / 


3 anni n, Nei Mer 1 K 1 | 
os Ui nce with which you endeavour to cul. 


tivate the knowledge of nature,” manners, and 

will ans incline you to pay ſome regard to the 

5a ervations of one who has been taught to know man- 

kind by unwelcome information, and whoſe” opinions 

are the reſult, not of ſolitary; conjectures, but of prac- 
tice” and experience. 

I Was born to à latge fortune; and bred to the Enovr- 
ledge of thoſe arts which ate ſuppoſed to accom BRO the 
mind, and adorn the en of a woman, To theſe 
attainments, which cuſtom and education almoſt forced 
upon me, I added foros unter) acquiſitions by the 

'of books, and the converſation of that ſpecies of 
men \ who the 9 5 generally mention with 1550 an 
5 on under $i e name of ſcholars, but whom I have 

found a harmleſs and inoffenſive order of beings, not ſo 

much Wh than ourſelves, but that they may keceiye 

as well as On municate 3 and more inclined 

elr own character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, 

ml to 1 or (0 us with their” learning o ol 
eir Wi 

" FROM theſe] 155 Nen if they are 'by kind treat- 


ed a e e fol 100 19 


wh LOG ys add dignity-and valuet 17 ema ke 555 

ie FER my cquaintanice 5 the "oa 

Patt 97 the 0 1derive ar 957 es of Ju 

nd waxims of prudence, by which 1 was enabled 

aw upon myktf the ge eee regard | in every 9 0 0 

1 14 5 of pleaf! N ee was the 7 0 Tule 
ipprebation, 7 Darke tk N by thoſe 

N tired; che end 1 of tame, my mien Was 


Yate drefs was itnitated bag) 9115 1 75 
_ From one Mily to ant e el 'th 


copied tem as ſent to them ves, 55 5 8 We t 
| ; urs, and! multitudes boaſted of an l 
4 | 88 


with Meliſſa, who had 5 n, me e ne, 4 | 
whoſe —— had never proceeded: be beyond the ex- 
change of a t, or teturn of a caurteſy | 
ISRAEL. — ſer e of confeſſing that I was 
pleaſed with this univerſal veneration, becauſe I al- 
ways conſidered it as paid to my N ee and 
inſeparable merit, and very eaſily perſuaded myſelf, 
that fortune had no ps in my ſuperiority. When I 
looked upon my glaſs I ſaw youth and beauty, with 
health that might give me reaſon to hope their conti- 
nuance: When I examined my mind 1 faund ſome 5 
ſtrength of judgment, .and-fertility of fancy; and was * 
told that every — Was. grace, and that cer accent 
Was per ſuaſiqn. Gt 
Ix this manner my life paſſed like > continual. tri- 
umph amidit acelamations, arid envy, and courtfhip, | 
and careſſes: to pleaſe Melilla was the general ambi - * 
tion, and every ſtratagem of artful flattery was practiſed 
upon me. Jo be flattered is grateful, even when we 
know that our 6 8 are not believed by thoſe who- 
er e them: for they ny at OR. our power 
and ſhew that 3 2727 r L val lance it is purchaſed 
dy the meanneſs of Fa perhaps, the flat- 
terer is not often Scl, for a an honeft mind is not apt 
to 8 and no one exerts the powers of diſcernment 
with much vigaur hen ſelf-· love favours the deceit. 
Tur number of adgrers, and the petpetual diftrac- 
tion of m thoughts. by new-ſchemes of pleaſure, pre- 
vented me from liſtening to any of thoſe who croud in 
multitudes to give girls advice, and kept me unmartied 
and unengaged to my twenty- ſeventh year — neg 
was towering in all the pride of unconteſted excellency, 
w-ith a face yet little impaired, and a mind hourly im- 
N failure of a fund, in which my money was 
reduced me to a frugal competency, which. al 
Hae ttle beyond neatneſs and independence. 
12 BORE. the diminution of my riches without. any 
241 of — or puſillanimity of dęiection. In- 
bow much Pad led fors Ns 
always head; n —— more of my wit and beauty, 
— ny — ä not ſudden 
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2 THE Forrre riiferrror! 
gination, that Meliſfa could ſink beneath-her'eftabliſheq 
rank, while her form and her mind continued the ſame; 
that ſhe ſhould ceaſe to taiſe admiration but by ceaſing 
to deſerve it, or feel any ſtroke but from che hand 
q of time. nennen ite 8 r 
Ir was in my power to have eoncealed the loſs, and 
to have married, by continuing the ſame appearance, 
with all the credit of my original fortune; but I was 
not ſo far ſunk in my on eſteem, as to ſubmit to the 
baſeneſs of fraud, or to deſire any other recommenda- 
tion than ſenſe and virtue. I therefore diſmiſſed my 
equipage, ſold thoſe ornaments which Were become un- 
1 le to my new condition, appeared among 
thoſe with whom I uſed to converſe with leſs glitter; 
but Wich equal irie wor | 
. I Found myſelf received at every viſit, witch ſorrow 
deyond what is naturally felt for calamities in which we 
haye no part, and was entertained with condolence and 
eonſolation, ſo frequently repeated; that my friends 
plainly conſulted, rather their on gratification, than 
my relief. Some from that time refuſed my acquain - 
tance, and forebore, without any proyotation; to re- 
pay my viſits; ſome viſited me, but after a longer in- 
_retval than uſual, and every retutn was ſtilt with more 
delay; nor did any of my female acquaintances fail to 
introduce the mention of my misfortunes, to compare 
my preſent and former condition; to tell me hom much 
it muſt trouble me to unt the ſplendor whichT became 
ſo well, 1 at pleaſures, which I had formerly en- 
4 vyed//afid*t6 fink t a level with thofe dy hom L had 
been' conſidered as moving in ah and who 
had hitherto/appt6athed me with reverence and fubmiſ- 
fon, Which I was now no longer to expect. 
OzßskRVATIONs Hike theſe, are commonly nothing 
detter than covert inſults; which ſerve toigive vent to 
the flatule no of pride but they are no] then im- 
Prudently uttered ee and benevolence and in- 
met pain where kindneſ is intended /d willp therefore, 
o far maintain my antiquated claim to politeneſs, as to 
ventuſel che eſtabliſhment*of this rule, that no one 
-otight to remind another of misſortunes of which.the 


128 LN . ſufferer 


— 


iis FOLPFE mrerrren 


ſufferer does not complain, and Which there are. = 
means propoſed of alleviating. You: have no ri ght to 


excite thoughts which ne ally give pain whenever 
they return, and which r ee not have revived 
but by abſurd and unſeafonable compaſſion. _ + 

My endleſs train of lovers immediately Adee 
without n otions. The greater part had i _ 
deed always profeſſed to court, as it 1s termed, upon 


ſquare, had enquired fortune; and offered ado 
ments; theſe undoubted y had 2 right to retire without 


cenſure, ſinee they had 'openly treated for money, as 
neceſſary to bare e and who ean tell bow lit- 
tle they wanted any other portion? I have always 


thought the clamours of women unreaſonable, who ima 
gine themſelves injured becauſe the men who followed 


tem upon the ſuppoſition of a. greater fortune, reject 
them when they are diſcovered to have leſs. I have 
never know any lady, who did not think wealth a 
title to ſome * 4s lations? in her favour; and ſurely what 
is claimed by on of money is juſtly forfeited 
by its wt the: hat has once demanded a ſettlement 
bas allowed the importance of fortune ; and when ſhe 
- cannot ſhew puny merit, why. ſhould ys think her 
cheapener obliged to purchaſe? 72 
Z 
tion. * E; 
had formerly endured'by wanton. and, ſuperfluous in- 
ſults, and endeavoured to mortify me by: "hich were — 
preſence thoſt civilities to other ladies, wh 
once devoted only to me. But, as it had beenimy 
to treat men according to the rank of their :ntellect. 1 
had never ſuffered any one to waſte his liſe in 9 
who could have employed it to better purpoſe, 
therefore no enemies but coxcombs, whoſe reſ 


and reſpect arre ory low m | 
Taf an 57 hic . | 


tion. 


is the loſs of ering influence which I had ; always 8 | 


on the fide of virtue, ee of; innoce | 
the alerpon oftruth,; wot, I now ou my. opinions flgh 

my entiwents criticie and my arguments oppoſe 

by mol that uſed to ien to me without reply, 


fruggl 


F 
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ſtruggle to be firſt in expreſſing their con Phe 
female diſputants have wholly thrown off my. authority, 
and 1 endęeavour to enforce my reaſons by an appeal 
to the ſcholars that h e to be | EI e wretches 
are certain to. — — 2 theang me and my 
ſyſtem to a fine eee eee 
with contra e by cowards, who could: never find 
till lately that Meliſſa was liable to error. | 
Tuxnp are two perſons only whom I cannot charge 
with havin changed 4 dein conduct with my change of 
fortune. One is an old curate; that has his life 
in the duties of hig Rrofeſſion, with great reputation for 
. knowledge and, piety:; the other is a lieutenant of 
he parſon made no difficulty in the height 
N — * of eee, 8 check me when I was, pert, and in- 
: blundered; and if there is any altera- 
tion; he is —.—— more timorous leſt his freedom ſhould 
be thought rudeneſs. The foldier. never paid mie any 
particular 8 but mow rigidly obſerved: all the 
rules of cn abt 9g re ＋ 2 ſo far, from re- 
laxing, ſerves * he, 1 
carries me the fu lb, in dee. + of the'frowns and 
whiſpers: of the 14] 
_ > i Mr. Nader, ito FAS 3 It i is impoſ. 
{ible for thoſe that have only.cnown affluence and proſ- 
perity, to judge rightly of themſelves or others. The 
rich and the powerful he in a perpetual 9 — in 
which all about them wear: borrowed characters; and 
we only diſcover in what eſtimatian we are held, when 
er Wan or on atten © 5 
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friendſhip. have been lar argely ly celebrated by the beſt mo- 
ral writers, and are conſi ered by all as great ingredients 
of human happineſs, we dies meet with the prac- 
tice of this virtue in the wor 
EvERY man y ready to 1 in a long catalogue of | 
thoſe WITTE an 208. goons qualities he expects to find in 
perſon of but very few of us are careful to 
cultivate them gh ourſelves. © 
Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of friendſhip, 
which always. 1s imperfect where either of theſe 5 
is wanting. 
As, on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of lov 
ing a man whom we cannot eſteem ; ſo, on the wi 
though we are truly ſenſible of a_man's abiliti 
can never raiſe ourſelves to the warmths of friend 
without an affectionate good-will towards his 1 
FRIENDSHIP immediately baniſhes envy under all its 
q i guiſes. Aman who can once doubtwhether he ſhould 
kh in his friend's being happier than himſelf, may * 
pend upon it that he is. an utter ſtranger to this virtue. 
THERE is ſomething in friendſhip ſo very great 
noble, that in thoſe fictitious ſtories Which are invente 
to the hohour of an particular perſon, the authors have 
Des it by 1 to make their hero a friend as a 
loyer. les has his Patroclus, and Eneas 
Achates... Toi jp e firſt of theſe inſtances we may obſerve, 
for the e of. the ſubject I am treating of, 
K 17 Woot wk by the dero $ loves but was 
Wee N. is friend 
character of 7 4 ſuggeſts to us an obſerva- 
M4 9 may often make on the intimacies of great men, 
who frequently chooſe their companions rather for the 
ee of the heart ay thoſe of the head, and prefer 
guy in an eaſy inoffenſive. omplying temper to thoſe 
endowments 9 88 make a much greater figure among 
mankind. I do not remember that Achates, who is 
repreſented as the firſt eee e either gives his afvice, 
or ſtrikes a blow through the Whole /Eneid.. ad; 
A FRIENDSHIP, which makes the- a ig very 
often moſt uſeful; for which 1 8885 LIM J Peer 4 


. to à zealous: Ser e 17 


Arricus; 


2 
— 


. FIE Wiel cr. 


Arricbs, one of the beſt men of ancient Rome, was 
a vety remarkable inſtance of what I am here ſpeaking, 
This extraordinaty perſon amidft the civil wars of his 
country, when he ſa the defigns of all parties equally 


tended to the ſubverſion of liber » by conſtantly pre- 


ſerving the eſteem and affection th the com n 
found means to ſerve his Riends on either w 
While he ſent money to 99 ung Marius, whoſe hace 
"was declared an enemy of the commonwealth, he was 
3 of Sylla's chief favourites, and always near 

at 

"DUR tho the war between Cæſar and Pom ompey, he 
fill maintained the ſame conduct. After the death of 
Cefar, he ſent money to Brutus in his troubles, and did 
a thouſand good offices to Antony's wife and friends 
when 1 party ſeemed ruined. Laſtly, even in that 
bloody War between Antony and Auguſtus, Atticus 
alt kept his place in both their friendfhips ; inſomuch 
that the firſt, ſays Cornelius Nepos, Whenever he was 
abſent from Rome in any part of the empire, writ punc- 
' tually to him what he Was doing; what he read, and 
hi he intended to go; an e ee hin 
conſtantly. an exact account of all his affairs. 

A TIkxxss of inclinations in every particular is ſo 
far from being requiſite td form a” benevplence in ary 
ninds towards each other, as it is generally imagined, 

hat I believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt frien 
Were deen contracted between perſons of different 15. 
mours; the mind being often pleaſed with thoſe perfec- 
tions Which are new to it, and which it does not find 
among its own accompliſhments.” © Befides that a man 
in ſome meaſure fupplies his own defects, and fancies 
HBimſelf at fecond hand poſſeſſed. of thoſe good qualities 
"and endowments, which are in the poſſeſſion of him who 
| e eye of thaw x18 is looked upon as his ather [e/f. 
Beil province I in wheres 15 the let- 
bY 5 155 bis faults and errors, which ſhould, if 
ble, be-ſa. contrived, that he 52 perceive our a0. 
LAVA no ge. 15 o much to pleaſe ourſelyes as for 
| e feproaches therefore of a friend 


ot rs be * firictly juſt, and not — ; 
TH 


. 8 


ae deſire of inthe 
otherwiſe. into a 


4 it, Nl 
he $ himſelſ cenſured for faults te is not conſcious 
of. A mind that js ſoftened and humanized by friend 
ſhip, cannot hear frequent reproaches;: either it muſt 
ute ſink under either 2 reſfon, or abate conſiderably of 
e value and for im who beſtows them. 
Tur 1 ani 4 26 is to in 1 
courage; ; and a foul thus fu itſelf; 
whereas If 1 N be unex Sele of theſe fuccours, 
it droops and langui | 0 


Wꝛ are in ſome 3 more zende if we We : 


late our duties to a friend than to'a relation : ſince the 


former ariſe from a voluntary choice, the latter from * 


neceſſity to which we could not give our on conſent. 

As it has been ſaid an one fide; that a man ought not 
to break with a faulty away"). at he may not ex 
the weakneſs of his choice; 11 doubtleſs hold mu 


ſtronger with rei —— one, that ara 
ver 5 pbraided for havin * 
which was ance in hisp non. . 1 


2 
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| 1 41h = thing to the choi of our friends is 
1 choice of- ant ea En ns, wit 


as you can, ta keep company. with” people e 0 
There you riſe, as much as you link with people below 


you ; for You are, whatever the company you — is is. 
Do not oaks, when I ay oy 9 1 "ab te 
is the 


think that IL mean with ir birth; 
[caſt conſideration: but 


e with to their 
merit, and the light in which the world Ras le len 


THeRE are two forts of good compan nach 


i called the beg monde; and conſltsof thole people who 
have the lead in e and in the gay part of liſe ; the 
other conſiſts of thoſe who are diſtin by ſome pe- 
culiar meritgor we excel in ſome particular and vatun- 


ble art or ſeicnce. ** 
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e e vid on} when; 5 wo » ith 
Mr. Addiſon and Mr. us if I bad 1 


the primes in e 7. hat mean ri Jow-company, 
which ſhould al means ae 5 the company 
= tho and Feen 
th, hink they they rchogoured by being in your 
compunyy w re Vice and eve you 
Rave, in order toe be; the 'converſe rl 


hs ay N 3 is 1 too 


e ee Ne 
common ; t 1018 very very preju jeial. No- 
thing in the world lets down a characker moge, than 
that wrong turn. 
oy my poſſibly af mie r has it al. 
ways in his power to get into the beſt eompany? and 
haw? I ſay, yes, he has, by . provided 
He is 0 in circumſtances which enabl im to appear 


the footing of a gentieman. Merit and good- 
dene weill — their way: every, where. Kon 


mop ll introduce him, and pood-breeding will en. 
ar ti the beſt companies; for, as I my e told 
vou, „ and good-breedinyg, are abſolutely ne- 

to adorn = OW — Q tr 
PE om nap fork 


them, no 
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out good- ing, is er, a cy- 
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Lord Gus Tarte Letters]! 


TODESTY:i is a very good quakty, and which 
generally accompanies true merit: it engages 50 
L captivates the minds of wok pies 28, on the other yp 
hand, nothing is more r Gags and diſguſtful, than e er; 
preſumption and impudence. We cannot like a ma Wl 


be is ralways.commending and ſpeaking well of bim- 00 
Jef, and who's theiheto/of his o ſtory. On the con- by 
i zaman who endeavours to conceal his own merit; ee 


he ite that of other pe ople in its true light; bo vit 
ſyeakribut little of we e with modeſty: 3 _ 


LE 


— 2 9 * 


| any ſingularity. What then Wau vou be aſh 
” z an 


much eaſe,. and as little concern, as you Won 


man „ eee 

ing of his 8 acquires t wy 5 love 50 
HERE is, however x N tween mo- 

teſty and an awkward dalkkulnel, hich is as ridicu- 

lous as true modeſty is 3 It is as abſur 

to be a fimpleton, as. to be an impudent fellow; 


one ought to know how to come into a room, ſpeak to 


people, and anſwer them, without being out of coun- 
tenance, 6 or without embarraſſment. A mean fe low, or 
a country bumkin, is aſhamed. when he comes into 


good company: hea © Lak embarraſſed, does not know 


what to do with his hands, is diſconcerted when ſpoken 


to, anſwers with difficuſty, and * almoſt ſtammers: 
whereas a gentleman, wha is uſed to the world, comes 

into company with a graceful and proper aſſurance, 

ſpeaks even to people he does not know, 3 em- 

barraſſment, and in a natural and eaſy manner. 

is called uſa; of the world, and 1 

97 an . know in the 1e 

of life, It 2 uently happens. that a man with 

deal of ſenſe, but with Fe uſage of the world, 9 = 


ſo well received as one of inferior but with 4 
tleman-like . 0 e _— 


THESE are matters worthy your attention; ; /refle&t on 
th in, Gd arute mogellys to 4 e ealpallurance. : 


On FALSE MODESTY. We | 


[Lord et rod 8 Letters. | 


S for the mauvaiſe +, I hope. * 7 hon 1 ZI 
, Vour figure is like other ppl 
ml take care that your dreſs e 10 = 


why. not go into a mixed company 2 
21 


your on room? Vice and ignorance arg the 

things I know, which one ought to be nee of: 
keep but clear of them, and you PIP £0, any w 
without fear or concern. I have known ſome people, 


er from feeling e and. ien of. — 4 
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math e Foe, have ruſhed into the other extreme, and 
turned impudent; as cowards ſometimes grow deſperate 
from the exceſs of danger: but this too is carefully to be a- 
voided; there being nothingmore generally ſhockingthan 
impudence. The medium, betwcen theſe two extremes, 
marks out the well-bred man; he feels himſelf firm and 
0 uy in all companies; is modeſt without being baſhful, 
d ſteady without being impudent: if he is a ſtranger, 
he obſerves, with care, the manners and ways of the 
people the moſt eſteemed at that place, and conforms to 
them with complaiſance. n 


On cob, BAD, and the very ET COMPANY, 
A 3h ors ERR EDSEN? eee 


AD the way wiſe philoſophers of ey wh 
have ſo often and ſo juſtly compared the life of man 
to à race, lived in the preſent times, they would have 
ſeen the 1 of that ſimile greatl augmented: for 
if we obſerve the behaviour of the polite part of this na- 
tion that is, of all the nation) we ſhall fee that their 
whole lives ate one continued race; in which every one 
is endeavouxing to diftance all behind him, and to over- 
take, or paſs by, All who are before him; every one is 
fy from his inferiors in purſuit of his ſuperiors, who 
. 


rom him with equal alacrity, . _- 22 
WxXꝝ not the conſequences of this ridiculous pride 
of the 151 deſtructive nature to the public, the ſcene 
would de really entertaining. Every tradeſman is a 
merchant, every merchant is a gentleman, and every 
gentleman one of the nobleſs. We are a nation of gen- 
try, Populus generoſorum: we have no ſuch thing as com- 
mon people among us: between vanity and gin, the 
ſpecies is utterly deſtroyed. The ſons of our loweſt 
mechanics, acquiring with the learning of charity- 
ſchools, the laudable ambition of becoming gentle-folks, 
deſpiſe their paternal occupations, and are all ſoliciting 
for the honourable employments of tide-waiters and ex- 
eiſemen.. Their girls are all milliners, mantua-makers, 
or lady's women; or preſumptuouſly exerciſe that Oar 
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tel pete hon, which uſed to be peculiarly reſerved for 
the well-educated daughters of deceaſed clergymen. At- 
torneys Clerks and city 2 dreſs like cornets of 
dragoons, keep their miſtreſſes and their aa rig. - 
ciſe at the play, and toaſt at the tavern. The nierchant. 
leaves his counting · houſe for St. James's; and the oon. 
try gerttleman his own affairs for. that of the public, by; 
wick neither of them receive much benefit. Every, 
commoner of diſtinction is impatient for a peerage, was 
treads hard upon the heels of quality in dreſs, equipage,, 
and expences of every kind. The nobility, who can 
aim no higher, plunge themſelves into debt and depen-- 
dence, to preſerve their rank; and are even there quick - 
ly overtaken by their unmerciful purſuers. 

The ſame fooliſh vanity, that thus prompts. us to. 
imitate our ſuperiors, . induces us alſo to be, or to pe, 
tend td be, their Pc] pra companions; or, as the, 
phraſe is, to keep the let company; by which is always 
to be underſtood, ſuch company as are much above us 
in rank or fortune, and conſequently deſpiſe and avoid. 
us, in the ſame manner as we ourſelves do our inferiors. 
By this ridiculous affectation are all the pleaſures of ſo. 
cial life, and all the advantages of friendly converſe ut 
terly deſtroyed. We chuſe not our companions for 
their wit or learning, their good-humour or good 
ſenſe, but for their power of conferring this imaginary, 
lignity; as if greatneſs was communicable, like the 
powers of the load-ftone, by friction, or by contact, 
like electricity. 8 young gentleman is taught o 
believe it is more eligible, and more honourable, to de- 
troy his time, his fortune, his morals and his under 
ſtanding at a gaming-houſe with the 52% company, than 
to impłove them all in the conyerſation of the moſt in- 
xnious and entertaining of his equals; and every ſelf." 
conceited girl, in faſhionable life, chuſes rather to en- 
dure the ed filence and inſolent head-ach of mx 
lady ducheſs far a whole evening, than to pals it in 
mirth. and jollity with the moſt amiable of heracquain> , | 
tance, For ſincè it is poſſible that ſome of my readers, 


\y 


who have not had the hopour of being admitted Into... 
the be/? company, ſhould imagine that amongit ſuch there 


* 


N 
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is erer che deſt converſation, "the molt lively u wit, "the 

moſt profound judgment, the moſt engaging affability 
and cieneld; it may be proper to inform them, that 
this is by no means always the caſe; but that frequently 


in fach company, little is ſaid, and lefs attended to; no 


diſpoſition rs either to pleaſe others, or to be pleaſed 
1 In that in the room of all the before-men- 


del agrecable qualifications, cards are introduced, en- 
with 12 convenient power of reducing all men's 


as well as their fortunes, to an equality. 
"Ir is plain t 0 


Ir is to obſerve how this race, converted in- 
br akin tual warfare, between the good and bad 
any in is de country, has ſubliſted for half a century 

fal n which the former have been perpetually 
en fry? Bop by the latter, and fairly beaten out of all. tet 
3 for ſu * diſtinction; out of innumerable 
faſhions in dreſs, and variety of diverſions ; every one 
of which they have been obliged to abandon, as ſoon as 
occupied by their impertinent rivals. In vain have they 
ain themſelves with lace and embroidery, and in- 
trenched themſelves in hoops and furbelows: in vain 
have erent had recourſe to fu den periwigs, and 
| ; to 8 and low - heads, and go heads at 
all: ee has beſtowed riches on the competitors, and 
riches have ppocured them __ finery. Hair has curl- 
2 as grateelyon on one ſide of Temple-bar, as on the other, 
and hoops have grown to as prodigious a magnitude in 
che foggy air of Cheaplide, as in the purer regions of 
_ Giolvenor-ſquare and Hill-ftreet. + 
WII = little ſucceſs have 8, oratorio's, ri- 
_ difto's, and other expehſive diverſions been invented to 
22 8 bad ard ien ker e oy ae their 


tue con uerors, 85 12 eh enemy to pay Ea 2 
deſeat. ut this ſtratagem has in ſome meaſure been 


for t on and many y other wiſe « 
Paine them at all. 
y years was this combat between the good and 
1 — 2 es metropolis performed like the an 
cien 


I 
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cient tilts, and tpurnaments, before. his Majeſty: and 
family, every pes ee in the drawing- 


they thought 1 at laſt to retire to their n cita- 
to , 


dels; that is, to for | ig 
at their own hotels, in which they ima ined, that they = 
could neither be imitated, nor intrude on, But here 4 Y 
again they were grieypully miſtaken; for nd ſooner was 9 
the ſignal given, but every little lodging-houſe in town, i 
of two rooms and a clofet on a floor, or rather of two ö 
cloſets and a cupboard, teemed with card-tables, a 1 
overflowed with company : and as making a crowd was 1 
he go point here principally aimed at, the ſmaller the 18 
houles, and the mpre indifferent the company, this point 

s the more eaſily effected. Nor could intruſion. be ; 


conipa 


have 


eli * . o * 4 = 7 oy - 
igion and yartues: -daſpality and charity, civility 
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ſuers. And though will not undertake that they ſhall 


the exerciſe of thoſe kinds of arms, and ſo unwilling to 
very long before they ean be overtaken or attacked; but 


ao pleaſe; at leaſt you are ſure not to tire yourhearers, 
Fay bur 


| er vou, you had much better hold your tongue 
Wy th. BH? 5 | | | * 
Mosr lang talkers ſingle out ſome one unfortunals 


- 
\ „ R 


and friendſllips bid'defiancets-their impertinent pur. 
not, even here, de followed in time, and imitated by 


„ 


their. inferiors, yet ſo averſe are all ranks of people at 
prefant to this ſort of retirement, ſo totally diſuſed from 


return to it, that I will venture to promiſe, it will be 
that here, and here only, they may enjoy their favourite 
ſingularity unmoleſted, for half a century to come. 


r 11 


R ren een 4 
On BEA AV IO UR COMPANY. 
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J in company;/ rules which my own experience and 


you 
you by 
mam egular-and methodical. 
I hall ay nothing with regard to your bodily 1 


- 


remember, however, that they are of conſequence. 
Tax often, but never long; in that/caſe, if you do 


on reckoning, but do not treat the whole 
company; this being one of the very-few-caſes'in which 
people do not care t0-beitreated,” every one being fully 
convinced that he has wherewithalito pay. 
Tur. ſtories very ſeldom, and abſolutely never but 
vbere they are very apt, and very ſhort. Omit eve] 
_ circumſtance that is not material, and beware of digrel- 
ſions. To have frequent recourſe to narrative, betrays 
great want of imagination. 4514 r 
Nuvzu bold anf body by the button, or the hand, 
in order to be heard out; for, if people are not willing 
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man in company (commonly him whom they obſern 
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to de the moſt ſilent, or their next neighbour) to whiſ⸗ 

: or at leaſt, in a half voice, to convey a continuity. 
of words to; This is gears as ill⸗bred, and, in ſome 
degree; à fraud; converſation-ſtock being a joint and 
common property. But, on the other hand, if one of 
theſe unmerciful talkers lays hold of you hear him 


worth obliging; for nothing will oblige him more than, 
4 patient hearing, as nothing would hurt him more, 


1 


ll Above all things, poo bin on occaſions, avoid 


ithout either pretence or proyocation. They are im- 
dent. Others proceed more artfully, as they ima- 
ine; and forge accuſations: againſt themſelves, com- 
lain of ealumnies which they never heard, in order to 
uſtify themſelves, by exhibiting a catalogue of their 
nany virtues. They acknowledge it may, indeed; ſeem 
ad, that they ſhould talk in that manner of themſelves; 


emſelves; 
n WINK they do not like, and weary never would, 
| | eh rom 


— a * 


* 


with patience; (and at leaſt ſeeming attention) if he is ; 


Sou, abruptly, ſpeak advantageouſly of themſelyes, 


Character is attacked, we may ſay, in our gn juſtifi- 


os THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. © 
from them, if they had not been thus unjuſtly and mon- 
krouſl y accuſed: But, in'theſe caſes, juſtice is ſurely 


due to one's felf, as well as to others; and, when our 


cation, what otherwiſe we never would have laid. This 
thin veil of Modeſty drawn before Vanity, is much too 
tranſparent to conceal it, even from very moderate diſ- 
_ccrnment, ene . . 
Ornxxs go more modeſtly and more ſlily ſtill (as they 
think) to work; but, in my mind, ſtill more ridiculouſly, 
They confeſs themſelves (not without ſome degree of 
mam and confuſion) into all the Cardinal Virtues; by 
tft degrading them into weakneſſes, and then owning 
their misfortune, in being made up of thoſe weakneſſes. 
They cannot ſee people ſuffer, without ſympathiſing 
with, and endeavouring to help them. They cannot ſee 
People want without relieving them: though, truly, their 
own circumſtances cannot very well afford it. They 
cannot help ſpeaking truth, though they know all the 
imprudence of it. In ſhort, they know that, with all their 
weakneſſes, they are not fit to live in the world, much 
leſs to thrive in it. But they are now too old to change, 
and muſt rub on as well as they can.“ This ſounds 
too ridiculous and oitr, almoſt, for the ſtage; and yet 
take my word for it, you will frequently meet with it, 7 
upon the common ſtage of the world. And here I will 18 
obferve, by the bye, that you will often meet with cha- ſul; 
racters in nature fo extravagant, that-a diſcreet poet 


would not venture to ſet them upon the {tage in their thir 
: true and high colouring. i $52, FORE Yo . : | ther 
Tus principle of vanity and pride is ſo ſtrong in hu- ul 
man nature, that it deſeends even to the loweſt objects; 51 
and one often ſees people angling for praiſe, where, ad- mak 
mitting all they ſay to be true, (which, bythe way, it WW time 
ſeldom is) no juſt praiſe is to be caught One man af-Wl for t 
firms that he has rode poſt an hundred miles in fix hours: bear 
probably it is a lie; but, ſuppoſing it to be true, what have 
then? why he is a very good poſt- boy, that is all. Ano-Wi N 
ther aſſerts; and probably not without oaths, that be thou 
has drank fix or eight bottles of wine at a ſitting: out oi grati 

h 


charity, I will believe him a liar ; for, if I do. not, 
I muſt think him a beaſt. . N Suck 
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-'Svcn, and a thouſand more, are the folliesand extra- 
vagancies, which vanity draws -people into, and which 
always defeat their own purpoſe: and, as Waller ſays, 
Mate the wretch the moſt defpiſedy... 
Where maſt he wiſhes to 4 57 e 


- 


Tut only ſure way of avoiding theſe evils, is, 18 


to ſpeak of yourſelf at all. But when, hiſtorically, you 


are obliged to mention yourfelf, take care not to drop 
one ſingle word, that can directly or indirectly be con- 
ſtrued as fiſhing for applauſe. Be your character what 
it will, it will be known; and nobody will take it upon 

our on word. Never imagine that any en 3 can 
ſay yourſelf will varniſh your defects, or add Jaftre to 
your perfections; but, on the contrary, it may; and nine 
times in ten will, make the former more glaring, and 
the latter obſcure. If you are ſilent upon your own ſub- 
ject, neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule, will ob- 
ſtruct or allay the applauſe which you may really de- 


occaſion, or in any ſhape whatſoever, and however art- 
fully dreſſed or diſguiſed, they will all conſpire againſtyou, 
1 will be diſappointed of the very end you aim at. 
TAKE care never to ſeem dark and myſterious; which 
js not only a very unamiable character, but a very 
ſuſpicious one too: if you ſeem myfterious with others, 
they will be really ſo with you, and you will know no- 
thing: Always look people in the face when you ſpeak to 


them; the not doing it is thought to- imply conſcious 


puilt ; beſides that, you loſe the advantage of obſervi 
y their countenances what impreſſion your diſcourſe 
makes upon them. In order to know people's real ſen- 


for they can ſay whatever they. 


have no intention that I ſhould know. $4 
- NeiTHER retail nor receive ſcandal, willingly; for 


gratify the malignity of the pride of our hearts, cool re- 


ſerve; but if. you publiſh your own panegyric, upon any 


a timents, I truſt much e eee chan to my ears, 


ave à mind I ſhould 
hear; but they can ſeldom” help looking, what they 


though the defamation of others may, for the preſent 


fiction will draw-very diſadvantageous concluſionsfrom 
eee 


* FE 
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fluch a diſpoſition: and in the caſe, of ſcandal, as: in 
that of robbery, the receiver is always ught as bad 

tne thiet. enn 4 Wh 7 VOTRE, 
II MICKRY, which is the common and favourite a- 
muſement of little, low minds, is in the utmoſt con- 
tempt with great ones. It is the loweſt and moſt illiberal 
of all buffoonery. Pray, neither practiſe it yourſelf, 
nor applaud it in others. Beſides that, the perſon mi- 
Micked is inſulted; and, as I have often obſerved to you 
before, an inſult is never for given. 
INEEp not (I believe) adviſe you to adapt your con. 
verſation to the people you are conyerſing with: for I 
ſuppoſe you would not, without this caution, have talk - 
de d upon the {ame ſubject, and in the ſame manner, to a 
miniſter of ſtate, a biſhop, a philoſopher, a captain, and of 
a woman, A man of the world mult, like the cameleon, 


be able to take every different hue; which is by no Fo. 
means a criminal or abject, but a neceſlary complaiſance, 4 
for it relates only to manners, and not to morals. yes 
ONE word only, as to ſwearing; and that, I hope vin 
and believe, is more than is neceſſary. Vou may ſome- im 
times hear, ſome people, in good company, interlard ite 
their diſcourſe with oaths, by way of embelliſhment, as fat 


they think; but you muſt obſerve, too, that thoſe who 50 
do fo, are never thoſe who contribute, in any degree, to. WM... 


ive that company the denomination of good company. file: 
he are always ſubalterns, or people of Io education; "B 

for Hat practice, beſides that it has no one temptation to d 

to plead, is as {iily, and as illiberal, as it is wicked. idea 

8 * | 3 of n 

| TE Vo ti er gore eat at Mead bn hoe! faid 
"RULES for CONV.ERSA TION... MW pat 


eee enen, eee ee | 
HE faculty of interchanging our. thoughts with 
one another, or what we expreſs by the word con- 
ver/ſation, bas always been repreſented by moral writers 
as.one of the nobleſt privileges of re: by endo 


n 


more particularly ſets mankind aboye the brute part of 
%%fFCCͥͤ˙ͥv oe tr ot rs 

"TRovGH. nothing ſo much gains upon the affections 

| as this extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly 

P occaſion 
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occaſion" for, and are obliged to prattiſe every day, we 
very rarely meet with any who-excel in it. 1 

: Tas converſation of moſt men is 7 oh ip not ſo 
much for want of wit and learning, as of-good-breeding 
and diſcretion. e i On, ed 

Ir you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always 
with a deſign either to divert or inform the company. 
A man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in 
his diſcourſe, / He is never out of humour at being in- 
terrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear him 
are the beſt judges whether what he was ſaying could 
either divert or inform them. CF ADE”. 

A MODEST perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good-will 
of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe no body envies a 
man, who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 
Wx ſhould talk'extremely little of ourſelves: In- 
deed what can we fay ? it would be as imprudent to dif- 
cover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our fancied 
virtues, * Our private and domeſtic affairs are no leſs 
improper to be introduced in converſation. What does 
it concern the company how many horſes you keep in your 

ſtables? or whether your ſervant is more knave or fool? * 
' A MAN may equally affront the company he is in, by 

Wien, all the talk, or by obſerving a contemptuous 

ilence, . 8 6 1 12 TP TEE” 2 SITE ALY 


* BeroRE:you tell aftory it may be generally not amiſs. 
to draw a ſhort character, and give the company a true 
dea of the principal perſons concerned in it; the beauty 
of moſt things confiſting not ſo much in their being 
ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done by fuch a 
particular perſon, or on ſuch a particular occaſionn 

NorwrrgsrAxpixe all the advantages of youth, 
few young people pleaſę in converſation; the reaſon is, 
that want of experience makes them poſitive; and what 
they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themlelves than 
any one 8 nn en een 
Ix is certain that age itſelf will make many things 
paſs well enough, which would have been laughed ät 
in the mouth of one much younger. 

Noris e however is more inſupportable to men of 
lenſe, than an empty formal man Who Ipeaks in pro- 
= | Sy, verbs, 
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verbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhort” ſen. 


| 
tence. This piece of ſtupidity is the more inſufferable, 
as it puts on the air of wiſdom. , n « 

. A PRUDENT man will avoid talking much of any par- c 

- ticular ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous, t 

"There is not methinks an handſomer thing ſaid of i 
Mr. Cowley in his whole, life, than that none but his 
intimate friends ever diſcovered that he was a great poet t 
by his diſcourſe: Beſides the decency of this rule, it is t 
certainly founded in good policy. A man whotalks of * 
any thing he is already famous for, has nothing to get, W 
but a great deal to loſe. I might add, that he who is d 
ſometimes ſilent on à ſubject where every one is ſatis- he 
hed he could fpeak well, will often be thought no leſs 
knowing in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly ta 
2272 N n eift6 1 th 

- _ Womsxx are frightened at the name of argument, and fa 
are ſooner convinced by a happy turn, or a witty ex- m. 
preſſion, than by demonſt ration. 

. WHENEVER you commend, add your reaſons for do- ex 
ing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of ſe: 
a man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants, and ad- ow 
miration of fools... - -- „ SRI. ts 1 ks 29 0h ca: 

RaALL RR v is no longer agreeable than while the whole ; 


:ompany is pleaſed with it. I would Icaft of all be un- the 
derfivod to except the perſon rallied. | <1 | 
ITnovon good-humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can cat 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 40! 
policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a d man- cor 
ner for converſation, by looking a little farther than and 
Jour: neighbours: into whatever is become a reigning Wl a. 
ubject. If our armies are beſieging a place of impor- | 
tance-abroad, or our houſe of commons debating a WM E. 
bill of conſequence: at home, you can hardly fail of be- | 
ing heard with pleaſare, if you have nicely informed 
| 9 of the ſtrengh, ſituation, and hiſtory of the Bl | 
' rſt, or of the habe aps and againſt the latter. It will 
have the ſame effect if when any ſingle perſon begins to app! 


make a noiſe in the world, you dan learn ſomè of the 2 
ſmalleſt incidents in his life or converſation; which, 11} 
though they are too ſine for the obſervation of the vul- FF 


gar, give more ſatis faction to men of ſenſe, (as they * 


'\ 
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the beſt openings to a real character) than the recital of 


his moſt Kies actions. I know but one ill conſe- 
quence to be feared from this method, namely, that 
coming full charged into company, you ſhould reſolve 
to e e whether a handſome opportunity offers it- 
ſelf or no r CORE £0 Rs 

THovGnthe aſking of queſtions may plead for itſelf 
the ſpecious names of modeſty, and a deſire of informa- 


tion, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the company 


who are not troubled with the ſame doubts ; beſides 


which, he who aſks a queſtion would do well to conſi- 
der that he lies wholly at the mercy of another before 
he receives an anſwer. _ .- - | 1 


NoTHING is more filly than the pleaſ ure ſome people 
take in what they eall ſpeaking their minds. A man of 


this make will ſay a rude thing for the meer pleaſure of 


laying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full as innocent, 


might have preſerved. his friend, or made his fortune. 


T 1s not impoſſible-for a man to form to himſelf as 
exquiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humours and. 
ſentiments of others, as o bringing others over to his 
own; {ince it is. the certain ſign of a ſuperior genius, that 
can take and become whatever dreſs it pleaſes. . . . + 


L HALL only add, that beſides what Lhave here fad, 


there is ſomething which can never be learned but in 
the company of. the polite, The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices, and your own obſerva- 


* 


tions added to theſe, will: foon diſcover. what it is that 
commands attention in one man, and makes you. tired 


and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another. 


1 ts. At 


FAULTS te be avoided. in CONVERSATI 


.- [Connors fvs, Ne 138] n 


TN he comedy. of the Frenchman. in. London,” 


which we are told was acted at Paris with univerſal 


applauſe for ſeveral nights together, there is a character 


ON. 


of a rough Engliſhman, who is repreſented as quite un- 


ſkilled-in the graces of converſation.;, and his dialogue 


conſiſts almoſt entirely of a repetition: of the common 


ſalutation of How do you 5 how do you do? Our: 


nation ; 
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nation has, indeed, been generally ſuppoſed go be of ; 
ſullen and un communicative diſpoſtion; while, on the 
other hand, the loquacious French have been allowed 
to poſſeſs the art of converſing beyond all other people. 
Tune Engliſhman requires to be wound up frequently, 
and ſtops very ſoon; but the Frenchman runs on in a 
continued alarum;- Vet it muſt be acknowledged, that, 
as the Engliſh conſiſt of very different humours, their 
manner of diſcourſe admits of great variety: but the 


© whole French nation converſe alike;. and there is no 


difference in their addreſs between a marquis and a va- 
* de chambre. We may frequently ſee à couple of 
trench barbers accoſting each other in the {treet, and 
Paying their compliments with the ſame volubility of 
ie Thutfleries. 2 ET ET 14 cre ou ret p.,7s 
„ -[ $HALL not attempt to lay down any particular rules 


_ - for converſation, but rather point out ſuch faults in diſ- 


# 


"courſe and hehaviout, as render the company. of half 
mankind rather tedious than amuſing. - It is in vain, 
indeed, to look for converſation; where we might expect 
to find it in the greateſt perfection, among perſons of 
faſhion: there it is pros annihilated by univerſal card- 
playing: inſomuch that I have, heard it given 28 :a 
Teaſon, why it is impoſſible for our praſent writers to 
ſucceed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, that our peo- 
pie of quality ſcarce ever meet but to game. All their 
iſcourſe turns upen the odd trick and the four honours: 
and it is no leſs a. maxim with the votaries of Whit 
than with thoſe of Bacchus, that talking ſpailscompany. 
. Every one endeavours to make himſelf as agreeable 
to ſociety as he can; but it often 1 that thoſe, 
ho aim at ſhining in converſation, ovet - ſhoot 
their mark. Though à man eee {ſhould not 
= on is frequently the caſe) engroſs the whole talk tohim- 
elf; for that deſtroys the very eſſence of converſation, 
which is talking together. We ſhould try to keep up 
"converſation like a ball banded to and fro from one to 


the other, rather than ſeize it all to ourſelves, and driye 


* 


it before us like a foot- ball, We ſhould Mkewiſe be 
7 6 » 3 A q 5 ; 

-cautiqus to adapt the matter of our diſcourſe to our 
2 275 | - : 9 Y 13 | & 4 > « DD as : ; 9 . Ae 2 2 Com- 
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ſpeech, the fame grimace and action, as two Courtiers 


” | A 
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panyz and not . talk Greek before ladies, or of the 
Meer turbelow to a meeting of country A bete 


* 11 


whole ;converlatio an certain peculiarities, eaſily 
10 but Ea deu DE ONES, and diſcar 
In ard order to diſplay theſe ablurdities'in,a tr 
is my preſent purpoſe. to enumerate ſuch of. them, as 
are moſt 7 8 TY, to be met myſt and 5 to take 
notice of thoſe b the Attitudinarians 
and Faces makers. Theſe accomp every. word with 
a peculiat grimace or geſture: they aſſent With a ſhrug, 
and contradict — 5 a 1 0 Ge neck; $8.2 ang 
12 2 7 5 mouth in a caper or à minuet 
1 9 5 50 may be $7 Fae as ſpeaking be 
and their rules of el e are taken Hau the poſture- 
maſter. L heſe ſhould be condemned to 9 Fla 1055 
in dumb ſhew with their own _perſans 3 in, the. 
laſs; as well as the ſmirkers an 
et © their faces, together with their words; Nay A jene 
ſcai-quai between a grin and a dimple. With theſe. we 
may likewiſe rank t 
conftantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice. or 
ture of their acquaintance : though they are ſuch! $5 
ed imitatots, that (like bad painters) [REY 5 5 
e, Before 


ly forced to write the name under the pictur 
we can diſcover N likeneſs. 


and who.conv with their arms and 


phatical; who ſqueeze, and preſs, and ram down ey 
yllable with exceffive Nr and energy. . The! 

orators are, remarkable for their diſtinct elocution 

force of Ff they dwell on the important parti 


er ſeem to hawk up, with much difficulty, out of the 


the ears of their guditors. Theſe ſhould be ſuf 
ly to n (as it ) the por of a deaf nan, 
| trumpet I muft' confeſs; that Tom am 
* ted Sik the Eiern, and Jo fhekk y 
5. to: 1 15 their e , 2 
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Bor nothin 1 a more ridiculous air over ur 


r light, . it : 


e N | 
ſmilers, nf ho ſo 9 117 


affected tribe of * who. 728 | 
0 8 


NExT to theſe, whoſe > EE is abörbedt ic action 5 
3 hs chiefl! egs, we 
may conſider the profeſſed ſpeakers, And firſt, the em- 


cles of and the 585 dthe ſignificant conjunctive and; Which 


own throats, an to cram them, with ho oſs pain, intg 
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e THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 
; come up ſo cloſe to'you, that they iy be ſaid to mea⸗ 


fure noſes with You, and frequently overcome you with 
the exhalations of a po 1 breath. I would have 


into t bud, ads b, and demmee ; the Gothic 
kbinth rs, and af who * nick-name God's crea- 
fures,” and call a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, 
an odd Mlb, and an unzccountable muſting ould ne- 
per came into company without an interpreter,” But ! 
will 5 tire my reader's patience by pointing out all 
. its of converſation ; nor dwell particularly on the 
NHDIES, 


| who pronounce dogmatically on the moſt 
5 53 OY points, and fpeak in ſentences ; the wonderers, 


a " 
5 
- 5 # . 


| 10 ate always wondering what o'clock it is, or won- 
AJSeeking whether it will ram or no, or wondering when 
moon changes; the phraſeologiſts, who explain a 
kfhaing by all that, or enter into culars with this that 
- and rother ; and, laſtly, the tilent men, Who ſeem a- 
Faid of opening their mouths, left they Thould catch 
Sold, and fireralty obſetve the precept of the goſpel, by 
letting their converfation be only yea, yea, and nay nay.. 


* 
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the inſtruments of underſtanding: we ſhould be verys 
careful not to uſe chem as the weapons: of vice, or tools- 


of folly,/ and do our utmoſt to unlearn any trivial or ri- 
diculous habits, which: tend to leſſen the value of ſucks 


— 


an ineftimable tive. It is, indeed, ima 


ſome philoſophers, that even birds and beaſts (thou 
without the' — of articulation}: perfectly underſtand 


one another by the ſounds they utter; that dogs, 5 


cats, &c, have each a particular language to themſelves, 
like different nations. Thus it-may be ſuppoſed,. that. 


the night —— . — 2s fine an ear for their om 


native W 3: torr or 3 Ita - 
lian ws that the bode of gruntle as ex 
Bene the noſe, as the — of High- _ 


; and that che frogs in the dykes of Holland“. 


— as iweelligsbiy, as the natives jabber their Loπ - 


Dutch. However this may be, we may conhder-thoſ . | ny | 


whoſe:tongues hardly ſeem to be der the influence 


reaſon, and do not keep up the proper. convetſation of 


human creatures; as imitating the lan of different. 


animals; Thus, for inſtance, the affinity chit-- 9 


terers and monkeys, and praters and ea is 


vious not to occur at once: grunters and growlers may 


de juſtly. compared to hogs : ſnarlers ate curs; and the 


ſpitfire paſſionate are à ſort of wild cats, that will nat 
bear ſtroaking, but will purr when they are pleaſed. 


Complainers are ſcriech- wis; and ſtory- tel lers, always 


repeating the ſame dull note, are cuckows- Poets, that. 
prick up their ears at their own hideous braying, are no- 


better than afles : critics in general are venomous ſer- 


ts, that delight in hiffing; and ſome of them, Who 5 
ave got-by heart a few toghRical terms without. knows 


ing their EINE, - are no other than magpies. 705 


01 ABSE NOE ef MIND. 
el CHESTERFIELD! 's. 3 


7HATis commonly called an abſent 5 | 18 comms. 
monly either a very weak, or a very affected 
but be he which he will, he is; I am. ſure, a very difa 7 


greeable man in —_— He — in al common 
L 6. 1 9 3 
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. II POLITE PRECEPTOR: | 
_ officesof ci be. ſeems· not to know thoſe people to- 


4 
* 


day, with whom yeſterday he a to live in inti- 
| WIG: He. takes takes no part in the general converſation ; 
Nach le 1 cont breaks into it from time to time, 
g hy 8 as if he waked from a dream. 
his, as 21 ſaid before, is a ſure indication, either of 2 
nind ſo weak, that it is not able to bear aboye one ob- 
at a time; ar ſo + that it would be ſuppoſed 
0 be: wholly, engroſſed by 2. 4 * ſome very 

; pu e obj — 
| and, it may be, ft For x more — 22 

7 the 7 id, may v6 has 

rom. that, inten 5, thought I? the things they were 
 1nveſtigating re 
A the worl 


fi: wh g bas ng. fuch avocations bo plot will 


: oh FE le Ta among th m do not ſhew them, 
5 think 


E take Ye 3 25 conform R Seu 

: her manifeſting Jour contempt. for 
em here is $9, Yi that people bear more impa- 

> "mach fo Or 7 DT contempt: and an injury 
Gooey Fs otten than $9. inſult, .. If therefore 


ou woul pleaſe than offend, rather be well than 

F Tokens of, F be loved than bated ; remember to 

aye. tha 1 150 about you, 2 flatters 

ae 1 N the want o {of 0a: 1 by 

-. mor 8 never 55 39 3 e f 
\ 7 * 1 5 il 5 ſtance; 2215 


eh have 3 weakneſſes; Reps : 
* 390 ons 1 eir likings, to ſuch. or ſuch thi 
To that, I you were to laugh at a man for his one 
to a cat, or Ben (Which are e ya bo 
0 e an We to Jet them come in his 
225 here you Co revent it; he would, in the firſt 
think hunklic inſulted N 3a the ſecond „ ſlighted; 
Fi would remember both. , W hereas your care to pro- 
Cute for him what. he likes, and to remove; from bim 


Wut he hates, TOE kim, "that be js at leaſt an objed 


_ | * * 
28 pe Tahts | wh 
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"KNOW noone thingmore offenſive to a compahy, 
1 than inattention and aſraction. It is ſhowing them 


} 
the utmoſt contempt ; and people never forgive con- 

tempt. No man is % — —5 the man he | — 2 - 

the woman he loves; which is'a proof that every man 

can get the better of that ir action, when he thinks it 

worth his while to do ſo; and,: take my word for it, it 1 
is always worth his while. For my own part, I would - 
rather be in eompany with a dead man, than with an ab- 
ſent one; for if the dead man gives me no pleaſure; at 
leaſt he ſhowg,me no contempt; whereas the abſent man, 
ſilently indeed, but very plainly, tells me that = *. 
does not think me worth his attention. Befides, can 
an abſent. man make any obſervations upon the cha- 
acters, cuſtoms, and manners of che company ? No. 1 
He may be in the beſt companies all his life-time 9 5 
(if they Will admit him, which, if 1 were they, 1 
would not) and never, be ons jot the wiſer. I never 
will converſe with an ahſent man; one may z well 
talk to a deaf one, It is, in truth, a practical blunder, 

to addreſs our ſelyes to a man, who we. ee plainly, nei- 
ther, hears, minds, nor underſtands us... Moreover, 1 Wi 
aver that no man is, in any degree, fit for either buſineſs I 
or converſation, who cannot and does not, direct ana 
command his attention to the preſent object, be that Þ 
what it will. You know, by experience, that I grudge 
no expence in your education, but I wilt paſitively not 
keep you, à flapper, Vou may read in Dr. Swift, the 
9 of theſe flappers, and the uſe they were of to | 
Jour friends the Laputans; whole minds, Gulliver ſays,  =Þþ 
ue fo taken up with inten ſpeculations, thatthey nei © = 
Wd | C4 Bog 1 N | | 1 
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ther can {peak 
without . rouſed by ſome external taction upon the 


to their 


| Elb inc the kd the ont ink 


hat the 
for our conduct in fociety. 
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„or attend to the diſcourſes: of others, 


for which reaſon, thoſe 
5 always, 8 flappet 
is As: one 


—_— or 
walk «Barge, or "make viſits, — . — d 
is likewiſe 22 5 diligently to attend Sr ne ag - 
his walks; Eon my 3 to give a ſoft Aap. upon 
his eyes; becauſe e is always ſo wrapped up. in cogi- 
tation, that he is in manife eros; of falling down. 
every Large ty e's his head Pa ut 4 every 
| Sachen, wy * 
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of ſpeech and heari 
people who are ale 20 198 0 
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5 The Darren nd Ir AU v of BETRAYING 


"PRIVATE CONVERSATION. 
Lg FApvenTuRER, N* 44). - 


the ancient writers, of which: I profeſs myſelf an 
trer; there are none which ſtrike me with more ve- 
they have delivered to us 
The fables ef the poets, 


and the narrations of the hiſtorians, amaze and delight 
us wich their ref 


ive qualiſications; but we feel 5 
rticularly concerned, when a moral virtue, or 

a ſocial obh 2 + is ſet before: us, the practice of which 
is our- indiipenſible duty: and, perhaps, we are more 
ready iv theſe ii &ions, or at leaf acquieſce 


f . them, as eee, b the 


her is u jonable, the addreſs not pedo 


. 0 [== or levelled, andthe Tenfure conſequently le 


2 zeal ang fidelity of their friendſhips'appear-to'me-as the 
Higheſt diſtinctions of their characte 
| 3 8 and particular affinities amon 


tical. 
F all. the virtues which! the ancients poſſeſſed, the 


rs. Private per- 

them, have been 
e and admired; and if we examine their 

I as companions, we mall find, that the rites of 


935 their religion were not more facred, more ſton Ay rati- 


ſociety. 


ag MO PER uy their laws0 2 
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2 -KONGST all the beauties and e of 
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Tux table of friendſhip, and the altar of facrifice, 
were equally un contaminated: the myſteries of Bacchus 
were Tap rp with as many leaves as thoſe of Ceres; 
and the profanation of either deity, exeluded the offen- 
ders from the aſſemblies of men: the- revealer was 
cy rn rp] and impiety was thought to accom+ 
an 18 s (2-2 $4. 3 3 | 
4 Warnour inveighing againſt the practice of the pre- 
ſent times, or comparing it with that of the paſt, I ſhall 
only remark, that if we cannot meet together upon the 
honeſt principles of ſocial beings, there is reaſon to 
fear, that we are placed in the moſt unfortunate and la- 5 
mentable ra ſince the creation of mankind. It is net 
the increaſe af vices opens; from. humanity that 5 
alarms us, the riots of the licentious, or the outrages f 


the profligate; but it is the abſence of that integrity, the 
neglect of that virtue, the contempt of that honour 
which by connecting individuals formed gien, add 1 
without Which fociety can no oy YE ERR 
Few: men are talculated for that cloſe conneQtion, |; 
which. we diſtinguiſh by the appellation of friendſhip; 
and we well know the difference between à friend and 
an acquaintance: the acquaintance is in a poſt of 


WH zicflion ; and after having paſſed: through à courſe f 
proper e eure. and given ſufficient evidence of his 
- nerit, takes a new title, and ranks himſelf higher. He 
nuſt now be conſidered as in a place of conſequence; 

I: 


in which all the ornaments of our nature are neceſſary 5 x 3 | | 


* 
% 


Cay T2 
we 


let it de à devolved, not an acquired 


© — 


ev ſupport him. But the great requifites, thoſe without - UN 
e WI hich alkothers are uſeleſs, telityand taciturnity, ' WE 
ehe muſt not only be ſuperior to loquacious 'imbeciltiity, 8 
be muſt be well able to the attacks of curioſity,  Þ 
5 and to reſiſt thoſe powerful engines that will be em- I 
bloyed againſt him, wine and reſentment. | Such are | 

ae the powers that he muſt conſtantly exert, after a truſt 
he is repoſed in him: and that he may not overload him - 8 | 
r- elf, let him not add to his charge, by his ownenquiries; 4 
en 8 | commiſſion. 4 

| 
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who myſteries reveal, tek 5 ; 


1 5 my roof ſhall never Jive, 


a Shall neyer Pr N me e bt Can,” hs 
«7s 2 5 7 12 1 4 * ra, a” K. RAXCIs, 


Tru are "uy ben n Pg in chig wean to a 
#37 breach: of confidence, as 
The betrayer is for eyet ſhut out from the ways of men, 
aud his. diſcoveries are deemed the effects of! malice. 


derity can rejoice under, 


We wiſely imagine, he muſt be 3Ruated by other mo- 


ttves than the promulgation of truth; we receive 


his evidence, however we may uſe it, with contempt. 


Political exigendies may require a ready reception of 


ſuck private advices: but though the neceſſities of po 
t 


vernment admit the intelligence the wiſdom of it 


7 barely encourages the. intell 


7 4 


ncer. There is no name 
ſo odious to us, as that of an Informer. The very alarm 


2 1 25 our wenn at the approach of one, is a ſuſficient 2 8 


8 of this character. 

1 ſe are the conſequential conditions upon 
which men acquire this denomination, it may be aſked, 
are the inducements to the treachery. I do not 
it eeds from the badneſs 555 the mind, 


: 

. and indeed L think i116: — — chat it ſhould4aweaknels 

ls diſcovers: what malignity Propagatess till at laſt, con- 
A 


on is required, Wiel e ſolemnity of Proof, 
from the firſt author of the report: who: y deſigned 


to gratify his. own loquacity, or the importunity of his 


companion. An idle-vanity.'inclines us to enumerate 


Fi eee, mirth and friendſhip; and. we-beheve-our 


mportance is: inereaſed, by a recapitulation-af-the dit- 


2 3 courſe, of which we were ſuch a Ring hed harers: 


and to ſhew that we were eſteemed K 2 to be Entruſted 


with affairs of great concern and privacy, we: notably 


8 in our detail of them 


Tuxnx is, beſides, a very nl rhelindtion 33 
us to hear a ſecret, to whomſotver it relates, known or 


N unknown to us, of whatever import, ſerious or trifling, 
ſo it be but a ſecret ; the delight of telling it, and of hear- 


ing it, are nearly proportionate and equal. The pol- 


ſeellor of the valuable treaſure, appears indeed rather to 


FE have. the advantage; FR We n Fems 0 aaa, his ſupe- 
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"THE POLITE PRECEPTOR, 2% 
riofity. Lhave diſcovered at once; im a large company, 
highs 7 and deportment that is aſſumed upon duch Bo. 
caſions, Who it is that is conſcious of this happy Aang - 
he appears” reſtleſs and full of doubt for a confiderable 
time; has frequent conſultations with himſelf, like a 
bee undetermined where to ſettle in a variety of Tweets ;_ 
till at laſt, one happy earattracts him more forcibly .than 
the reſt A there bie fixes, * ſtealing and giving odours.” 
It a little time it becomes a matter of great amaze- 
ment, that the whole town is as well acquainted with 
the ſtory, as the two who were fo buſily engaged; and 


the conſternation is greater, as each reporter is con- 


fident, that he only communicated it to one perſon. 
*A report,” ſays Strada, thus tranſmitted from one to one, 
is like a drop of water at the top of a houſe; it deſcends 
but from tile to tile, yet at laſt makes its way to the gut- 
ter, and then is involved in the r ſtream.“ And 
if I may add to the compariſon, the drop of water, after 
its progreſs through all the channels of che ſtreets, is 
not more 1 with filth and dirt, than a ſim- 
ple ſtory, after it has paſſed through the mouths of 2 

few, modern tale-b ear TS. ink n % 2 4342 ; 18 
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fſined Good- breeding to be, the reſult of much 

fene ſome good- nature, ànd a little ſelf-denial 
or the fake of others, and with à view to. obtain the 
fame indulgenbe from them.“ Taking this 1 

(as I think it cannot be diſputed} it is altonithing co 
me, that anybody, Who has good-ſenſe and geod- nature 
(and I believe you have both) can eſſentially fail th 
Sood- breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, they va- 
ry according to perſons, places, and circumftances; and 


are only to be acquired by obſervation and experience; 


but the ſubſtance of Ne is every where and etefnally the 
ſame, - Good manners ure; to particular ſbeieties, Wh 


— 


dood morals are to ſociety in general; their * 
RE ro ro Saga eatheogrte; oo 
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234 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR.- 
their ſecurity, / And, as laws are enacted to enforce 
„ e ageals, or at leaſt to prevent the ill effects of bad 
ones: To there are certain rules. of civility, univerſally 
implied and received, to: enforce. good manners, and 
pure bad ones. And indeed there ſeems to me to be 
_ leſs difference, both between the crimes and. puniſh. 
ments, than at firſt one would imagine. The immoral 
man, who invades another's property, is juſtly hanged 
for it; and the ill-bred man, who, by his ill manners 
invades and diſturbs, the quiet and comforts of a 
life, is by common conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſociety, 
Mutual complaiſances, attentions, and facrifices of lit- 
tle conveniencies, are as natural an implied compact be- 


tween civilized people, prong and obedience are Wl lou: 
between kings and ſubjects: whoever, in either caſe, him 
yiolates. that compar; juſtly forfeits all advantages Wl you 

. ariſing from it. For my on part, I really think, that, Wi hea: 
nent to the conſciouſneſs of doing a good action, that of Wl whe 
doing a civil one is the moit pleaſing: and the epithet Wl der- 
Vrhich I ſhould covet the moſt, next to that 'of Ariſtides, ¶ offic 
would be that of well-bred. Thus much for good- . liki, 
breeding in general, I will now conſider ſome of the Wl and 
various modes'and d TT flat 

» Vrry few, — — are wanting in the reſpect Bl by : 
which they ſhould ſhow to thoſe whom they acknow. I ff 
ledge to be infinitely their ſuperiors; ſuch as crowned BY mor 
heads, prinees, and public perſons of diſtinguiſhed and BW but, 
eminent poſts, It is the e of ſhowing that re. offe. 
teſt which is different. The man of faſhion and oi then 
the world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but natu- turn 
rally, eafily, and without concern; whereas, à man, be e 
ho is not uſed to keep gc e exprelles it ftan 
awkwardly ; one fees that he is not uſed to it, and that ing 
it coſts him 4 great deal: but I never ſaw the wvorſt · brei to { 
man living, guilty of lolling, Whiſtling, ſcratching bl then 
bead, and ſuch like indecencies, - in company. that he reco 
reſpected. In ſuch companies, therefore, the on I 
point to be attended to is, to ſhow that reſpect, which peo; 
- every body means to ſhow, in an eaſy, unembarraſſed i tion 
„ _- andgracetulmanner. "This js what gblarvatian.ande: one? 
perience muſt teach you, 5 111 22 35 381 4-8, 4 1 22 8 15 | * 
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In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 


. 


part of them, is, for: the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to de ; 


upon a footing of equality with the reſt y and, conſe- 


quently,” as there is no one principal object of awe and 
reſpet, people are apt to take a greater latitude in their 
behaviour, and to be leſs upon their guard; and fothey 


may, provided it be within certain bounds, which are 


upon no occaſion to be tranſgreſſed. But, upon theſe oc- 


1 3 no wn is —_— to my uiſhed marks 
of reſpect; every one claims, and very juſtly, every mark 
of civility and good- breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but 


careleſſneſs and negligence are ſtrictly forbidden, If a 


man accoſt you, and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivo- 
loully, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality, toſhow 


him, by a manifeſt inattention to what he ſays, that ; 
you think him a fool. or a blockhead, and not worth 


hearing. It is much more ſo with regard to women; 
who, of whatever rank they are, are intitled, in conſi- 


deration of their ſex, not only to an attentive, but an 


eee, 1 from men. Gang" little 1 
kings, diſlikes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, Wwhims, 
and even impertinenci muſt be offictoully attended to, 


flattered, and, if poſſible, gueſſed at, and anticipated, 
| by a well-bred-man, You mult never uſurp to your- - 
elf thoſe conveniencies and agrimens Which are of com- 


mon right; ſuch as the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, &c, 


but, on the contrary, always decline them yourſelf, and 
er \ 


offer them to others; who; in their turns, will 


dem to you: ſo that, upon the whole, you will, in BON 


turn, enjoy your ſhare of the «ommon right. 

ſtances in which-a-well-bred man ſhows his good-breed- 
ing in good company; and it would be injurious-to you 
to ſuppoſe, that your own | 
them out to you ; and then your own good-nature will 


people are the moſt apt to fail, from a very m 
tion that they cannot fail at all. I mean, with regard to 
one's moſt familiar friends and: acquaintances, or thoſe 
who really are out inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, 
a greater Ts af calc is not only allowed, but proper 
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t wou 
be endleſs for me to enumerate all the icular in- 


good. ſenſe. will not point 
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recommend, and your ſelf-intereſt enforce the practice. 5 
Turk is a third ſart of good-breeding, in which 
no- 
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and contributes much torhe/comforts of a private, ſo- 
cial life. But that eaſe and freedom have- their bounds 

too, which muſt by no means be Violated. A certain 

ded. py of e ey e careleſineſs becomes injurious 

and inſulting, from the real or ſuppoſed inferivtity-of the 
perſons: and that delightful liberty of converſation a: 
mong a few friends, is ſoon deſtroyed; as liberty often has 
been, bybeingcarriedtolicentiouſneſs. But example ex: 

,  plainsthingsbeſt, and Iwill put a pretty ſtrongcaſe. Sup 
poſe you and me alone together; I believe you will allow 
that I have as good a right to unlimited freedom in your 
 _ © Company, as either you or I can poftibly have in any 
bother; and I am apt to believe, too, that you would 
indulge me in that freedom, as far as any body would. 
But, notwithſtanding this, do you imagine that I ſhould 
think there were no bout ids to that freedom? I aſſure 

- you, I ſhould not think fo; and 1 take myſelf to be as 
much tied down by a certain degree of good manners, 
to you, as by other degrees of them to other people. 
Mere 1 to ſhow you, by a manifeſt inattention to What 
vou ſaid to me, that I was thinking of ſomething elſe 
the whole time; were I to yawn extremely, ſnore, or 
break wind in your company, I ſhould think that I be- 
haved myſelf r6 you like a beaſtꝭ and ſhould not exped 
that you would care to frequent me. No. Fhe moſt fa- 
miliar and intimate habitudes, connections, and friend- 
mips, require à degree of good - breeding, both to pre- 
ſerve and cement them. If ever a man and his wife, or 

a man and his miſtreſs, who mow nights as well as days 
together, abſolutely lay aſide all good-breeding; their in- 

_ timacy will ſoon degenerate into a coarſe familiarity, in- Gt 
fallibly productive of contempt or diſguſt. The beſt of {Wſ* its 

us have our bad ſides; and it is as imprudent, as it is 

Ill. bre, to exhibit them. I hall certainly not uſe cere- our, 
mony with you; it would be miſ-placed between us: be e. 
but ſhall certainly obſerve that degree of good: breed- od. 
ing with you, which is, in the firſt place, decent, and 
which, Lam fure, is abſolutely neceſſary to make us lea 
Iike one another's company long 
4 we ſay no möre, now, upon this important ſub- 


1 


a F 
beck of good<breeding ; upon which I have already dwelt i" t 
toglong,/.it may de, for one letter 3 uch 
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th refreſh your-memory hereafter : pak 


will Conclude with-theſe:axioms;. 


THAT the deepeſt learning without good · breeding, | 
Is unwelcome and tireſome 'pedantry, and of wer oy . 


where, but in a man's own cloſet : and PINS 
lttle or no uſe at al. 
THAT a man, ho is not perſectiy well-brec „ is hs 


company-, 


for e as for company. 

Makk then, my dear child, 1 A you, Good: 
Wia e the Fea eee your thoughts and actions, 
at leaſt hal Obſerve carefully the behaviour 


and. manners _ t oſe who are diſtinguiſhed: by their 


zo0d-breeding ; imitate, nay, endeavour to excel, that 


zood-breeding is, 8 o all worldly qualifications, what 
charity is to all Chriſtian virtues. Obſerve how it 
adorns merit, and how often it covers the want of it. 


F 


Tord CHESTERFIELD's Thea. 
#68: behaved . ſo well at Mr. Bodens w 


dolitene 


ill oba them. Know then, that às learning, 
our, an 


reat talents, ſuch as 8 virtue, learning, and 


her poſſeſs them , nor judge of them rightly 


addreſs 


— 5 * 


for g company, and unwelcome in it; wi lconſe- 
quently diſlike it ſoon, afterwards renounce it; and be 
feduced to litude, or, what | is worſe, low and bad | 


Tür a man, who! is not well-bred, is full as unt 


you Per, Fi eaſt reach them; and be convinced that 


* yon it to adorns ue not 15 e ob | Ales. 4 


ON ＋ HE SAME. We 
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Sunday, that you juſtly deſerve commendation: 
delldes, dan encourage me to give you ſome rules of | 
$ and good-breeding,- being perſuaded that jo | 


virtue, are abſolutely neceſſary to gain ou 
be eſteem and admixation of mankind; politeneſs and 
Wod-b are equally neceſſary, to małe you wel- 
one and agfeeable in .conyerſation, and common life. 


hy are above the generality of the world; WHO nei, 


1 others: but all people are judges of the leſſer taſents, 
as as s civility, Wes and an obliging, agreeable | 
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_ addreſs and manner; becauſe they feel the good eff. 
of them, as making ſoeiety eaſy and pleaſing. Gn 
Tenſe muſt, in many caſes, determine good-breeding, 
becauſe the ſame thing that would be evil at one time, 
and to one perſon, may be quite otherwiſe at another 
time, and to another perſon; but there are ſome general 
rules of good- breeding, that hold always true, and in 
all caſes. As ſor examplez it e rude, 
to anſwer only Yes, or No, to any body, without ad- 
— ging; Sir, my Lord, or Madam, according to the qua- 
llity of the perſon you pea to; as, in French, you muſt 
| always ſay Mesar, Milord, Madame, and Mademoiſel: 
I fuppoſe you know that every married woman is, in 
French, H and every unmarried one is Made. 
moiſelle. It is likewiſe extremely rude, not to give the 
proper attention, and a civil anſwer, when people ſpeak 
5 do youz or to go away, or be doing ſomething elſe, 
5 while they are ſpeaking to you; for that convinces them 
_- that you deſpiſe them, and do not think it worth your 
While to hear or anſwer what they fay. I dare (ay 
| nectnottell you how rude it is, to take the beſt place ina 
room, or to ſeize immediately upon what you like at 
table, without offering firſt to help others; as if you 
conſidered nobody but yourſelf. On the contrary, you 
mould always endeavour to procure all the conveni- 
encies you can, to the people you are with. Beſides be- 
ing civil, Which is abſolutely neceſſary, the perfection 
of good- breeding is, to be civil with eaſe, and in a gen: 
* "tleman-like manner. For this, you ſhould obſerve the 
Prench people; who excel in it, and whole/politenely 
. . feems'as eaſy and natural as any other partof their con 
,  verſation, Whereas the Engliſh are often awkward i 
their civilities, and, when they mean to be civil, are toc 
much aſhamed to get it out. But, pray, do you remen 
ber never to be afharfied of doing what is right: yo 
would have a great deal of reaſon to be aſhamed, if yo 
were not civil; but what reaſon can you have to b 
aſhamed of being civil? And why net ſay a civil and 
obliging thing, as eaſily and as naturally, as you woul 
"aſk what o'clock it is? This kind of baſhfulneſs, whiel 
is wart Bryce, by the French, mauvaiſe honte, is th 
diltinguiſhing character of an Engliſh ; Who 
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Frig tened out of his wits, when le of faſhion ſpeak 


comes really ridiculous, from a groundleſs fear of bein 
gaugled at: whereas-a real well-bred man would ſpear 


and as much eaſe, as he would ſpeak to 


way to de belo 5 and well received in company; that 
to. be i- bred, an 
be kicked out of company and that to be baſhful, is to 
be ridiculous, As I am fure you will mind and prac- 


in England of your age. 

On COMPLAISANCE.. 

enn N*.163]; 

(PMELAISANCE though in itſelf it be ſcarce 
reckoned in the number o 


which gives a Tuſtre to every talent a man can be poſſeſt 
of. It was Plato's'advice to an unpoliſhed writer, that 


1 


] would adviſe every man of learning, who would not 


here mentioned. 


ſtinctions, ſweetens converſation, and makes every one 


nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the timo- 
tous, ſooths the turbulent, humaniſes the fierce, and 


tercourle of words and actions, and is ſuited to that equa- 
lty in human nature which every one ought to conſi- 


el the world. 1 
2 | Ir 
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to him; and, when he is to anfwer them, bluſhes, ftam- 
mers, can hardly get out what he would ſay ; and be- 
to all the kings in the world, with as little concern, 
REeMBMBERs: then, that to be well-bred is the only 


rude, is. intolerable, and the way-to . 


tiſe all this, I expect that when you are nobennis, you 
will not only be the beſt ſcholar, but the beſt- bred bey | 


moral virtues, is that 


he ſhould ſacrifice to the Graces. In the ſame manner | 


appear in the world a mere ſcholar, or philoſopher, to 
make himſelf maſter of the ſocial virtue which I have 


CoMPLAISANCE renders a ſuperior athiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It fmooths di- 


n the company pleaſed with bimſelf. It produces good- 


diſtinguiſhes a ſociety of civilized perſons from a confu- 
lion of ſavages. In a word, complaiſance is a virtue 
that blends all orders of men together in a friendly in- 


der, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the order and ceconomy 
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of every man's heart, we ſhould often find that more of 
it ariſes fram little imaginary diftreſles, ſuch as checks, 


trowns, contradictions, exprefſions of contempt, and 
05 fa e reckons, among other, evils under 


- » 
g \ 4.47 4 F 4 ll * 
4 x 0 t» 1 110 21 -* l * 


Lf 


Wi 
\ i 


The inſolenee of office, and the ſpurns 


That patient merit of the unworthy takes 


than from the more real pains and calamities of life, 


The only method to remove theſe imaginary diſtreſſes 


as much as poſhble. out of human life, would be the 
univerſal practice of e kar complaiſance, 
as J have been here deſcribing, which, as it is a virtue, 


may be defined to be, © A conftant endeavour to pleaſe 


thoſe” whom we'converſe with, ſo far as we may do it 
innocently.” I ſhall here. add, that I know nothing 
ſo effectual to raiſe a man's fortune as complaiſance; 
which recommends more to the favour of the great, than 
wit, knowledge, or any other talent whatſoever, I find 


this conſideration very prettily illuſtrated by a little 


I do not recommend to him ſuch a | 
 cious complaiſance as is not conſiſtent with honour and 


„ POLE He WI 37 CITES? bs Þ 1 n R 22 7 
_ . *SCHACABAC, being reduced to great poverty, and 


wild Arabian tale which ſhall here abridge, for. the ſake 


of my reader, after having N warned him, that 
C 


| ch an impertinent or vi- 


integrity. | 

having eat a two days tögether, made a viſit 
to a noble Barmecide in 7 Who Was Very hoſpitable, 
but withal a great humouriſt. The Barmecide was fit- 


ting at his table that ſeemed ready covered for an enter- 


tainment. Upon hearing Schacabac's complaint, he 


5 deſired him to fit down and fall on. He then gave him 


an empty plate, and aſked him how he liked his rice- 


ſoup. Schacabac, who was a man of wit, and reſolved 
to comply, with the Barmecide in all his humours, told 
him it was admirable, and at the ſame time, in imita- 


tion of the other, lifted up the empty ſpoon to his mouth 


With great pleaſure. "The Barmecide then aſked him if 


- 


he ever ſaw whiter bread ? Schacabac, who ſaw neither 
bread nor meat, If I did not like it, you may be ſure, Ny 
of | | Nj e F he; 


— 
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be. hbuldhotea {s tieartilyofit. Tbidpeigs me ghz; 
Ahh, replied the Barmecide, pray let me heiß yon to th: 

5 2 j 


leg of à gooſe **Schacabac reached” ou led ae? nd 
receiv EE Op it with great chearfulneſs.” © 


As he 

was eating very heartily of this imagihäry gooſe; and 

crying ub Rho ue to the ſkies, 255 Bal esicd de 

fired him to keep à corner of his ſtomach for a roaſted 

lamb fed with piſtacho-nuts, and after having called 

for it, as t. it e been ſerved up, . . is 

diſh, ſays he, that you will ſee at no body's table but 

my own. Schacabac was wonderfully delighted with 

the taſte of it, which is like nothing, Gs het 1 ever eat 
before. Several other nice diſhes were ſerved up in 
idea, Which both of N ted N ; 
after the ſame manner, **This was followed by an invi- 

ſible deſert, no part of which delighted Schacabic fo 


| much as a certain 3 Which the 5 nr 
| him was a ſweet-meat of his own invention, Sehacabas 4 
at length; being courteouſly reproached by the Barme= i 
cide, that he had no ſtomach, and that heeat pn 
and at the Tame time being tired with moving His Ja ** 

5 up and down to no TR e, deſired to be excufed,'f&t 

t that really he Was ſo full ke could not eat x bit more. 

l Come then, fays the Barmecide, the cloth ſhalt be re. 

1 moved, and you ſhall taſte of my wines, which Fma) $474 | 

y without vanity are the beſt in Perſia. He then filled bo i | 
N their glaffes 'out of an empty decanter. Schacabac | 
i would haye excufed himſelf from drinking fo much at f 
8 once, becauſe he ſaid he was alittle quarrłlſome in his | ; 
4 liquor; however being preſt to it, he pretended to take 1 
— WH it of, having before hand praiſed the colour; and After- |. 
de wards the flavour. Being plied with twoor three other 1-2 
bp imaginary bumpers of different wines, equally delicious; 1 
„and alittle vexed with this fantaſtick treat, he pretendec 4 
of to grow fluſtered; and gave the: Barmecide a good box nl 
1d on the ear, but immediately recovering himfſelf, Sir, AQ 
. ſays he, T beg ten thouſand pardons; but I told you! bes 30 


* fore, that ĩt was my misfortune to be quarrelſome in m 
i drink. The Barmecide could not but ſmile at the hu? 
der mour of his gueſt, and inſtend of being angry at him, 1 
5 "Gs fays be, thou art a complaiſant fellow, and de? 
he! terveſt to be entertalned in "ry Boule. Since thou canſt 


accom- 
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e rice-loup, che go the ſt b, 
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e n teach you . 
ch 4 more 

d. be gone by, is the ſurxeſt method that 

ly wh —8 you 
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| do not pretend to give it » 77 or 
3 ar 55 2 ind he humgur of the com- 
TT due from every individual to 
** 8 .Do 9 not tell ſtories in company; there is 
nothing more d der e . if by chance 
IG 8 855 A FE W a 85. 4G applicable 
to of comer * telf it in as few 
eee and FUR, Hom gut that. you 
45 not loye to ls; ſtories ; b the ſhortneſs of it 
SPE you, Of all-things, 5 the egotiſm 5 1 
ped converſation, and never Wink of entertain) 
le with yourown perign Loncerns, or A 
ugh;they are l intereſt ng to. you, they an are tedjbus in 
| pertinent to every bad © lie: oa the one cannot 
7 ones. QWn, .Rrivate: irs too cret. ver pol 
1915 Four ve excellencies max be, 1 not affected b 
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15 pointing them aut yourſelf,” and with much more 
adyantage. Never maintain an. Fol gs with 1 i 
clamour, you think or know 

the fight; but 5 

which is the 0 

not do, try to- 

07 1 We ſhall h eee 
nor is it neceſſary e zoul, Leng 


he bons mots, the 1 „ bro 


one com will f at 
lat SE TAE ko = 


every + e err and, ck of — 

_ entertained them in one company, and in certain 

circum ha +6 it with e in angther, 
where it is gither inſipid, or, it may be, offenſiue, by be- 

ing il eme, or mal — — Nay, they often do it with 
this ſilly * eamble; 3 F will tel} you anexcellent thi ? 

or, II ue you the beſt thing in the world. 1 


a tions, Which, when abſolutely di ſappointed, 


2 5 the relator of this excellent 1 1 755 took v * | 
n e e a i 155 "4p 
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a HAVE often told you, ee 
ulous honeur and: virtue can alone matte you 
chmed and valued by mankind ; that parts and. learn 


ing can 
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| hitely neceſſary,” towards 'makingy6u liked,” belovet, 
And fought after in private life. Of thele lefler talents, 
Sood- breeding is the principal and moſt neceſſa one, 
not only as it is very important in itfelf; but as it adds 
great luſtre to the more ſolid advantages doch of the 
heart and the mind. I haye often touched giv good- 
breeding to you before; ſo that this letter ſhall be upon 
the next rn at qualification to it, which is a gentee] 
eaſy manner, and catriage, wholly free from thoſe odd 
Tricks, ill habits, and awkwardneſſes, which even ma- 
ny very worthy znd ſenſible people have in their beha- 
vzour, However trifling a genteel manner may ſound, 
it is of very great conſequence towards pleafing in pri- 
vate life, eſpecially the women; which, one time or 
other, you will think worth pleaſing : and I have known 
any a man, from his awkwardnels, give people ſuch 
2 dillike to him at firſt, that all his merit could not get 
the better of it afterwards. Whereas a genteel manner 
 Prepoflleſſes people in your favour, bends them towards 
you, and makes them wiſh to like you. Awkwardneſs 
ean proceed but from two cauſes; either from not hay- 
ing kept good company, or from not having attended to 
it. As for your keeping good-company, I. Will take care 
_ of that ; do Tm take care to obſerve their ways and 


- 


manners, and to form your own upon them. Atten- ke 
tion is abſolutely neceſfary: for this, as indeed it is for 9 
. every thing elſe; and a man without attention is not fit E. 
to live in the world. When an awkward fellow firſt 

comes into a room, it is highly probable, that his ſword Wi Pr. 
gets between his Ie ES» and throws him down, or makes NY 
Rim ſtumble, at leaſt; when he has recovered this acci- 1a 
dent, he goes and places himſelf in the very place of the 15 
Whole room where he ſhould not; there he ſoon lets his hy 
hat fall down, and, in taking it up again, throwsdown his 90 
cane, in recovering his cane, his hat falls a ſecond time; BW tha 
ſo that he is a quarter of an hour before he is in order again. Th 
I he drinks tea or coffee, he 7 ſcalds his mouth, Wil : ? 
And lets either the cup of the ſaucer fall, and ſpills the tea 90 
vr coffee in his breeches. * At dinner, his awkwardnels 15 | 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf} Par CRY as he has more todo: there 10 
be holds his knife, fork, und ſpoon, differently fromo. güte 

1 ther people; eats With his Lyife tothe great danger of hd 
( n 0 . e mouth, 148 
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ich e ici ee puts be 
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8 Se in every, body's 5 e general os hands bim-. 
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Vben mo Ponte and en 4 
n he dri infallibly coughs in his 
gal an hea, be rink, company... Beſides all this, 
he has Rran &.tricks and geſtures ; ry ſuch ag Huffing up 
his noſe, ma ing faces, putting his fingers in his noſe, 
1 and looking afterwards" in his handker=" 
chief, as to make the company; fick. His hands. a re - 
ek, ant to him, when as not fomething | in 
them, he does not know where to put them; but 
1 in 1 motion N 6 65 15 his. 
not wear. 0 In mo 
does ble like other peop 1 % this, T'ow ow % nor 
in any degree crimi bur ighly diſagrecable an 
ridiculous in company, and ought, * 5 catefully to be! 
avoided, by whoever deſires to pleaſe. 
From this account of what you ſhould not do; you: - 
may FN judge what you 1 d 18 . and a due atten- 
tion to th Na e of faſh jon; and who-have 
Worry 1 ag a ge — 59 | 
HERE Wi awkwardnels: of .cxpreflion-. 
ol words, walk; careful An 0 N fue ſuch-as falſe 
onunciation, 0 and comm 
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that ev tis own. ; 
pela ope, You. ae let off wry hot | 


ker overb, and ſay, 
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vw rg t or nation, are fuited to human ha- 
ngenerat,” ant were intended by providence as re- 
Wards 15 the uſin our faculties agreeably*to'the ends 
For which they weite given us. Fantaſtical r 
are thoſe which having nb natural fitnefs to delight our 
minds, preſuppoſe ſome particular Whim or "acci- 
 denrallyprev ingin' a ſet of People, to hien it is owing 

"Ede Yiey: pleaſe; n 4 Hr et 7s 
-*NowT Taks it, that the tranquillity and chearfulneſs 
with which 1 have paſſed my life, are the effect of hav- 
Ing, ever fince I came to years of diſcretion, continued 
my inclinations to the former ſort of pleaſures. be 28 


=y experience can be a rule only to my own actions, it 


bobably be a ſtron er motive to induce others to the 
Vii ſons of life, if they would-confider that we are 
 prompted*to Ae when Br by an inſtinct impreſſed 
on our minds by the chor of our nature, who beſt un- 
| S our mw and conſequently” beſt knows 
what thoſe pleaſures 8 will give us the leaſt 
unkaſmels in the e "wand greatelt fatisfaction 
in tlie enjoyment of them. te it follows, that the 
of our natural defires are cheap or eaſy to be ob- 

tainecd, it being a makim that holds throughout the 
Whole "tem of created beings, that nothing is made 
m vain, much-lefs the inftinces and appetites of ani. 
mals, which the benevolence as well as wiſdom of the 
* „is concerned to provide for. Nor is'thefruition 
of thoſe objects leſs pleaſing, than the acquifition'js ea- 
iy; ; and the. — is heightened b the ſenſe of hav- 


anſ : (ome natur 'the\conſciquſneſs 
28 8 in concert with = ſupreme governor of the 
W 


UN pkEx natural Makes I cep d thoſe which 
are univerſally ſuited, as well to-the rational as the 
ſenſual part of our nature. And of the leaſures which 
affect our ſenſes, thoſe only are to be ed natural 
that are contained within the rules, of reaſon, which is 
allowed to be as nece an ingredient of human na. 
ture as ſenſe. And, indeed; exceſſes of any kind atc 
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Ir is evident, that a deſire terminated in money is 
fantaſtical; ſo is the deſire of outward diſtinctions, 
which bring no delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us 
as uſeful to mankind ; and the deſire of things merelß 
becauſe they are new or foreign. Men who are indiſ- 
poſed to a due exertion of heyy Higher, $, are driven 
to ſuch purſuits as theſe from the reſtleſſneſs of the mind, 
and the ſenſitive appetites being eaſily fatished. It is, in 
ſome ſort, owing to the bounty of Providence, that Jil. 
daining a cheap and vulgar happineſs, they frame to 
themſelves imaginary $, in which there is nothing 
can raiſe defire, but the difficulty of obtaining the. 
Thus men become the contrivers of their own miſery, 
as a puniſhment on themſelves for departing from thlje 
meaſures of nature. Having by an ee, reflection 
on theſe truths made them familiar, the effect is, that I, 
among a number of perſons who have debauched their 
natural taſte, ſee things in a peculiar light, which I 

have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius 

| or acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the falſe 

| notions inſtilled by cuſtom and education 

| Tux various objects that compoſe the world were by 

5 nature formed to delight our ſenſes; and as it is this a- 

lone that makes them defirable to an uncorrupted taſte, 
2 man may: be faid. naturally: to poſſeſs them, when he 

poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoyments which they are fitted by na- 

\ WH ture to yield. Hence it is uſual with me to conſider my- 

: ſelf as having a natural e in eyery object that ad- 

; miniſters plęaſute to me. When I am in the country, 

„al the fine ſeats near the place of my teſidence, and to 

5 which L have acceſs, I regard as mine. The ſame 1 

| think of the groves and fields, where I walk, and muſe 

non the folly of the civil landlord in London, who has 

e the fantaſtical e e rent into his cof- 

h fers, but is a ranger to the freſh air. and rural enjoy- 

ments. By theſe e J am poſſeſſed of half a do- 

is | 
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zen of the ſineſt ſeats in England, which in the eye of 
the law belong to certain of my acquaintance, who be- 
ing men of buſineſs chooſe to live near the court. 
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N ſome great families, where I chooſe to paſs my 
time, a ſtranger would be apt to rank me with the other 
domeſticks; but in my own- thoughts, and natural! 
judgment, J am maſter of the-houſe, and he who goes by | 


. eee eee 
6 WEN Iwalkithe ftreets, I uſe tlie oregoing natural 
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irraginary eafure from their exterior 
omtbellifilimannts. Upon the fame principle, I hive diſ- 
Seren that ham the warural ietor of all the din. 
Kidd Net me cSroſles, roms, and em- 
pred 
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a garden, deſgn 8 8 A Baller 
of pictures, u cabinet vr lib ry cixit- nave Nes ect 


3 5 55 my own. In a all chat IL defßire is the 
N mh. "=, tet Who will have the 4keepmg of them. 
which maxim I am grown ne of the rieheſt men 
n Great Britain; dith tnitt dafſbremde; thait { am not a 


| ko carts; | or the e τπν D . 
=” ire tine princes find -f great wit my private 
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ESE 1 „A Hike bee ut eaſy as Ever] beautifully 
pieces of: e and 'perfpeRtive;; which are 
. ade 7 to a nat u Taſte than unknown 
faces Or Dutch | though done by the beſt maſ- 
ters: mh eontchics, bolts, and vimdow-eurtains ave of 
Arte Which thofe-df that yation work very finc, 
. and” with 4 —— mixture of nolours.”: There is 
* a China in ny heuſe ; but I have — 
bf l forts, — forme tinged wich the fineſt co 
he ne Hypo pag 
an 2098, © Every thing 
is neat, "ervire und wenn, and Honea lo whe e one 
Who would dS as prmmg © 5 Mower be thought rich. 
Pyr day, n rle mnocent und natural grati- 
sa “,,; to me, white I beheld my fellow orea- 
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; ani flot he that owns it without the en- 
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crete elle 1 750 an Ray fi 9 651 b put Is 10 far from ſupplying 
h e of Fee Where it is gor, chat it W 
0 the want of it more eonfpicitous. Fair w 
i N joy of os A dul; about noon I' behold Sony 
with r ct "receive Eros conſolation fre py 
roly d f light which adorn the clouds. f the marn- 
ing . evening. When Tam loft among the Aren 
trees, 1 do not envy a 55 ware with a 18 at Sou | 
his levee... And 1 orten lay aſide though 5 | 
an opera, that I -may Femjoy thefilent 1 8 of: 855 
ing by e Light, of AT NE: "gg The Rars they Rl in oe 
az ure gro 
Klon not act a 8.8 e 8 pF ore 
jeſſneſs of mortal. men, who, in their rac 0 life; 
overlodk the real enjoyments of it. 
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lowe be can d of "What ane pre vergtehes then 
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re 70 ob virtue of 

s, preſ 4 48 future bit Is? GO Ls have fre. 
gen taken ogcaſion to animadvert on that ſpecies 
5 mor To I propole to repeat Tt ogg 2 ; 
kene r I. lee fome ſymptoms of amendment. | 
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ui⸗ NT, A eee. Socrates, chat eee 
ca- misfartunes of leer caſt into a public ſtock, 
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2 THE POLITE PRECEPTOR: 
es, thoſe who Nr K ee moſt unh 
n ed happy, 


Nh: Kare prefer-th 225 y po 
fore that which 19 5 fall to them by ſuch a diviſion, 


Horace has carried this thought a great deal further in 


the beginning of his firſt ſatire, which implies; that the 
Hardſhips or misfortunes we lie under, are-more eaſy to 
us than'thoſe of any other per ſon would de, in caſe we 
 Hould change conditions with him. 
'As1 i beg. Pon theſe two remarks, and ſeated 
in my elbow- chair, I inſenſibly fell er, when on a 
ſudden, methought, there was a-proclamation made b 
be iter, that every mortal ſhould bring 1 * his e Ret 
hed and thro them together in a heap, I 
plain appointed for this purpoſe. 'I . 0 my 
e center of it, and ſaw with a great deal of 


3 _ throwing « down we ſeyeral loads, which 
immediate ew u 0 Hy I Nen that 
eee to ng above the clouds. © 1 100 
Tuxxx was a certain lady of a thin airy ſha , Who 
was very actiye in this ſolemnity. She carri 1 mag- 
'fying 8/2! glaſs'in one of her hands, and was cloathed in a 
be robe, embroidered with ſeveral figures of 
Hends*and ſpectres, that diſcovered themſelves in a 
thouſand chimerica i ſhapes, as her garment hevered in 
the wind, There was ſomething wild and diſtracted 
n her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led uꝑ every 
to the appointed place, after having very offici- 
ſly affiſted him in making up his pack, and laying it 
upon his ſhoulders. My heart melted within me to ſee 
my fellow-creatures yagi under their reſpective bur- 
ns, and to-conſider that prodigious bulk of: human 
| Kani which lay before me. | 
* Trrkt were however ſeveral perſons with gave me 
"46 -greatdiverſion uportthis occaſion. I obſerved one brin oF 
in 1 fardel very carefully concealed under an 
etnhroidafed cloak, ies, upon his throwing it into ti 
"heap, 1 diſcovered to be poverty. Another, after a 
great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, which, 
pon examining I , ax d to be his wife. 


FTnkERE were "multitudes: of lovers ſaddled with ver 
e 1 9 1 un N Alamos: 
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e the whole human ſpecies marching one after 
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nder t es of ealamities,. they 
could not perſuade themichves to caſt them into the heap, 
when they came up to itz but after a few faint efforts, 


ſhook their heads and marched away, as heavy loaden 


as they came. I ſaw multitudes: of old women throw 
down their wrinkles, and ſeveral young ones who ſtrip- 
ped themſelves of a tawny ſkin. - I here were very 7 
heaps af red noſes, large lips, and ruſty teeth. The 


truth of it is, I was furpriſed to ſee the greateſt; part of 


the mountain made up of bodily. deformities. . Ob- 
ſerving one advance towards the heap,with a larger cargo 


diſpoſed of, with great joy of heart, a this collection 
of human miſeries. There were Hewi diſtempers of 
all ſorts, though I could _— oor „ You 3 
I could not but take — of, which was a complication 
of all the diſeaſes incident to human nature, and was 
in the hand of a great many fine people: this was called 
the Spleen. But what moſt of all furpriſed me, was a 

5 made, that there was not 22 vice or fol- 

ly thrown into the Whole heap: at Whiel 

much aſtoniſhed, having concluded within myſelf, that 

every one would take this oppor tunity of getting rid of 
his paſſions, prejudices, and frailties. or 


: 


who I did not queſtion came loaded. with 


of throwing his guilt from him, he had only laid dawn 
his memory. He was followed by another worthleſs rogue, 
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: who flungaway. his modeſty, inſtead of his ignorance... 
ne BY Whey the whole race of mankind had thus caſt their 
F burthens, the Phantom which had/been-fo:buſy-on-this 
10 WY occaſion, ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what paſſed, ap- 
be proached towards me. I grew uneaſy at her (ence, 
3 BY when on a ſudden ſhe held her magnifying glaſs full be- 


ch, fore my eyes. I no ſooner faw.my; face in it, but was 

banden at beet er it, which we appeaze we 
er in its utmoſt 3 The immoderate breadth of 
ut die features made me ver ee ee wAgÞ 
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what vas very odd, though they ſighed as if their here, 
ee e nt =} 


than ordinary upon his back, I found upon his nearer - 
approach, that it was only a natural hump, which he 
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recommended to one Ri 
was not to beexprefſed. 
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Some 6dſervittions which I made aer the octafon, t 
Mal communicate to the A venerahle grey- 
headed man, who Had Mid Gere hes eio1re; and who 
* — matched Were 
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ep io, 1 was making ora 


affaffiun, 
mada the; ame abſervation.on. 


than. a dat 
leman . 
brains out; ſo. that 

ads him. in a fit- 


bagk: his. 
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ha was n 
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features; ane was trucking. a lock of 


fan a pain of round: ſhoulders, and à third. 
cheapenir Shad cs jars lob.repatatione. 
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thei „there was nat one of them who did not 5 


think the new lamifh, as foow as ſhe: had got it into her 3 
mn do Sore oe. * 288 


the by hb upon 
one in 

the had with; then it 
us are in bee eur 


wity b half not — 


_ I couaD not from my: heaot. 690 eee e 
eman mentioned in former paper, 


whowent off a lere well-thaned. perſan- rig e fone in 


ee 

. that Iimped through a hole al- 
be le ee. who uad to ee e 
to peeping: over his: head. 3 
k ver not omit my own | | 
friend. with tho long viſage had no —— 
. 
it, than as E 8 im, I aud not. 


the fine gentleman ho had puck ”» : ; 


out of « eee 0 Tha pe r geritleman was ſo:ſen- 
. ſible of the ridicule, that far he WAS aſhamed of 
What he had done: On the other ſide, I found that I 
- myſelf had no 1 to triumph; (for as I went to 
touch my fo „I miſſed the place, and clapped my 
Anger upon apa lip. Beſides, as my ns my 
8 gave it two or three unlucky knocks, 
was playing my hand about my face, and aiming 
at ſome other part of it. I ſaw two other gentlemen by 
me, who were in the fame ridiculous circumſtances. 
Theſe had made a fooliſh ſwop between à couple of 
a bandy leg 22 95 5 two long Per that had no 
 ,calfs to them. One or 8 like a man walking 
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ſa nix told Kink I Bey = bios 4 — 1 of 
En Eu up to it on. line, it 1 
_ drew for him, in a quarter of an hour. 

ITnux beap was at laſt diſtributed among the 1 
-who made a moſt. piteous light, . as they wandęred up 
_ and down under the preſſure of Weir ſeveral. burthens. 
- Ws he whole plain was filled with murmurs and com- 
E groans and lamentations. 2 at length, 

e ee on the poor mortals, ordered them a 
time to Jay down. their . with a 9 to 
= every one his own again. They 
Hes with a great deal of pleaſure.; EY wp 3 
Phantom, who had led ef into ſuch groſs del 
Was commanded to diſappear... I here was ſent in her 
Read a A Jogos of a quite different Agure:: her motions 
Lang, compoſed, and her aſpect ſexious but 
r She every now. and 7 5 2 Lag towards 
Rela fixed them upo wir: her name, was 

Patience.” She had no Toner early by n 
of rows, but, what I thought yer 1 kable, th 
Whole h cap fot to ſuch a degree, that it 04 ah 


Pear à third part ſo big as, it was before. 4 
| ee every wan his own eee 7 
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. to bear it in the 3 
dious manner, he marched off with it contentedly, be- 
ing very well pleaſed that he had not been left to his 
own choice, as to the kind of 7. which. fell to his lot. 
Bksspks th ew pieces of morality to de drawn 
out of this. vi on, I learned from it never to repine at 
my.own misfortunes, « or to envy the happineſs of ano- 
ther, ſirice it is impoſſible for Y, A: to form a right 
judgment of his neighbour's ſuffe for which rea- 
bon alſo I have determined never a t ink too lightly of 
another's complaints, but to regard the ſorrows of 
my fellow-creatures WS IN of COONEY, and 3 
ie | : 
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9 e of Abenſina, left the 3 
* hk orning, and . his journey 
through the lein ab nd He was freſh and vigor- 
ous WK relt; he was animated with hope; he was in 
cited by 8 he walked ſwiftly forward over the val. 
lies, and es the hills gradually 1 5 before him, . / 
he ong, his ears were delighted with the morn- 
ing ſong g of the bird of paradiſe, he was fanned by 909 
laſt flutters of the ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with 
dew. by groves of n 3 he ſometimes contemplated. | 
the towering height o Sag oak, monarch. of the hills; 
and ſometimes, caught. the gentle fragrance of the pri 
roſe; eldeſt 4e of the 1 ll all his. ſenſes werd 
gratified;. and care was baniſhed from his heart. 
"TROY i went on Hs till the ſun ane mien. - 
_ the mer upon his ſtrength 
then e round Won dl hi prjed pouring; f 
mowed £46 He ſaw, on his riebc band, 2 robe ;, that, 
o wave its ſhades as aſfign. of invitation 4. 5 
par + and found the coolneſs and yerdure irre 
pleafant. He did not, however, forget, 2 be: _p 


raveling but found. a. narrow way. 


Os W N * e eee 


| the main a aul was frog un 
„ he — found means to. 92 pleafure with 

FY Fa, anck to gain the 8 of . e without 
fering 1 * fatig i He, therefore, fill continued to 
wo for a Ame e the leaſt alto of his ar- 

oe duet chat he was forgetimes PRA to ſtop by 

uſic of the birds, wliom the Neat had affembled in 
228 ſhads, and ſometicies amufec Niniſeff with ede 
the Bowers that covered the banks en either ſide, or the 
fruits that Hung upon the branches. At Taft 1 che green 

| ny in pk me from is firſt terideney, and to wind 
among hills and tickers,” cooked with Inte and 
murmuring with water-falls. Here Obidalt' Faul for 
to e the known and. comman track; 197% 
membering that the Heat was now in its gtesteſt vio- 
lence, and that the plat was duſty and uneven, Ne re- 


ſolved to purſue: the new path, WIR he ſuppoſe only 
to make a few meariders, in compliance with the yarie- 


Res. of the ground; arſd to end at laſt in the cen road 
Huss _ Edlrhe& his ſohefeude, He renewed bis 


| Fat ,thou ſſpe&edthat he was not 
This — eo bis mird me ned hirn te 5 Th Gen 
every new object, and NV to eve + var 


| gde ſoothe or deve He H Addn, 
me moufited every tall oy. 4 frefty 
. 2 and pleaſed dre 


—.— 


tracirg 
e river that Aar e ee the trees, 
„ ms region with numerable eircümvo- 
In theſe atluſements the hours puffed away 
| e his deviations had perplexed his methory, 


aud he knew not towards what point to travel. He $604 
penſrreand confuſed; afraid to g forward left be ſhould 
| pow . A Ame of loiteritis was 
| gall. ite he i» Ae eg Weber e 
wn was dverſpread with clouds, the 
E fat er Hi: and # ſuddeh te mpeft ya 4 
wund Hic head. He ws now rouſtd by ang ot 
quick und painful remembrance-of his folly; 
1 a is of when ale is con fute®;” 
&rhe fs gr! Site AI that er 
N R 9 


+. 


. 8 ttat⸗ 


a w“ DP 4 


SSF „aer ee 


ana W ike he: was bus: 


rennt, the: air cher; ere of Wunden 
F na 1 im hingower, 
to treadbarkthe ground wich he had Fate, — 
2 find ſome iſſue where the wood. into the 
plains He rated hamſelf un tie gro and com- 
mendedꝭ his ſiſe to the Lordof nature. He ruſe with con- 


. for the 
and fear, andiravage antkexpiratiun; all the horrors f 
darkneſs and ſolitude combat him; the winds roared : 


inthe Wen andi thetorrents tumbled:from-the hills, 
 Warkd'i into ſudden rage by wintry How's, © 
"Down the ſkeep hm the roar , 5 TO © 


The mountain in ſhepherd tears e diffant noiſe. 


—— — 
wild, without: knowing whither he was going, or whes 
ther he was every: moment drawing nearer to. ſafety. or. 


of the: deſert were in motion, 


as he ud collected for himſelf, pee 
with eagerneſs and. tatitude. TT | 
Win the r was over, Tell me; eie che 1 
mit, dy what ehanve' then th haſt been-brou "BP 
have been now twenty years an inhabitant-of. the wile. 


dernefs, iI which- 1 never ſaw a: man 2 
hett d echten ve af tu journey, . 


then 
concealment er palliation. 2 24a cart 


2 Som, ſuid ths Hermit, ub een e e the. : 


dangers and eſeape of this days ſink desp into chy heart. 
10 N my fon, n 
to fl Weriſe Funders of youth, ful oft vigour —4 

f 3 we Ns orward with ef 


Wit » 


- — — — - 


kdenee dee deen, and preſſetl on with his ſabre in | 
on'every hand>ere heard the-minyled how] of 64 


- ed 23 4 
Wy 4 s i AY 
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„ e At length not fear but labour began ta 


oyereome his breath grew ſhorty. and his knees 
trembled, and he was on gan int oi lying down-in:ve- 
15 5 "to-hisf 6 when he deheld through the brauws- - 
* * He advanced towards the 
1 4 eee my rocteded. from the cottage of 
ed hum bly a the: door; and obtained 
— 8 old many ſet before him ſuch proviſions 


dah. fed - | 
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0 . and with dili and-travel.on a 5h 
. — 6.4 road of piety toward the manſions. of reſt 
In a ſhort time we remit our fervor,” and — 2 to 
find fome mitigation of our Ys and ſome more eaſy 
means of obtaining the ſame We then relax our 
vigour, and reſolve no longer to be 4 with crimes 
at a diſtance, hut rely upon our own: conſtancy; and 
venture to approach what: we reſolve never to touch. 
Me thus enter the bowers of eaſe, and tepoſe in the 
| ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and v 
lance ſubſides; we are then willing to enquire 5 — 
another advance cannot be made, and whether we may 
not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
ſure. We approach them with ſcruple and hefitation ; 
we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, and 
— hope to paſs lee them without loſing the 
road of virtue, which we, for 4 while, keep in our ſight, 
and to which. we propoſe to return: But temptation 
5 55 temptations and one compliance prepares us 
for another; we in time loſe the happineſs of innocence, 
' | -and'folace our diſquiet with ſenſual 8 $7 
+ * degrees we let fall the . of e en 
tention, and quit the on! of rational 
dieſire. We ROY £9 in In ba org immer 
_ - qurſelves4n 1 rove through the labyrin 
1 n "the: tek of ald age begins to 
derade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtry our yy 
We then look back upon our lives With 4 
With ſorrow, with. repentance ; and wiſh,: but = 
often vainly wiſh, that'we-had-not forſaken-the ways I 
of virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, who-thall dear 
from thy example not to „ but 1 remeber, 
cat though the day ig paſt, and their ſtrength: is waſted, 
 -  - there pet remains one effort to be _—_ that reforma- 
tion is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere 3 Ser un- 
aſſiſted, Hint che wanderer may at; a After al 
dis errors, and that he who implores ſtrength. and cou- 
rage from above, hall find danger and difficulty give 
we before him. Go:now; my ſon, to thy repoſe, com- 
mit thyſelf to the care of omnipotence, and when tbe 
morning calls again 1 82552 . * Journeſ 
_ and thy . 
3 . r «> 7h 
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ing N . there 
to a by Fines | 
ia ic yity. * . ' 
„ LHE Ty part orc wot We Mite while 
they diffule a — 5 throu converſation At pro- 
per ſeaſons and on proper occaſions, but on the Con- 
trary, 3 Si e to ſociety, when they infect 
every dicourle with inſipid mirth, and turn into ridi- 
cule ſuch ſubjects as are not ſuited to it. For though 
laughte 15 looked 8885 9 the philoſophers as the pro- 
cty of reaſon, the excels of it has been always | conki 
Gerd the mark of folly. 
e other fide, ietionthets has its beauty white-ft 
18 9 with cheetfulne ls and human 1 * 
not come in ungen zb to pall the 2 good humour 
tholg with whom we converſe, ' 
Tusk two ſets of men, rorwithſianding Made 
of them mine in their reſpective characters, are apt to 
bear a natural averſion and antipathy to one another;” 
War is more uſual, than to hear men of "ſerious 
tempers : 1 * auſtere morals, enlarging upon the RO 
and follies of the young and Bay y part of 'the ſpe 
While 2 look with a Ge of horrorupon Fach po 0 
1 


7 * 
9 1 
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d, and diverſions as are innocent in themſelves, and 
1a culpable when. they draw the mind too mu 
coULD not but ſmile upon reading a paſſage in the a 


account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own life, where- 


pee oe 
he YT! narro 0 eſcaped getting a place at 7 ob 


m Ir mult be confeſſed that wetter 

the takes a man off his oe and N 727 . to his dul 

ney for any- temptation that aſſaults it. yours all the - 
approaches öf vice, and weakens. alt * ne „ 

N . For which reaſon a renowned fi imqueen 


" Elizabeth's 
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4 I , 7 
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1 1 8 7 e an 


to give opined u toi efuties 
ofr rel 5 Ake when ahy 6 Wie bnd friends: uſed 9 15 him, 
8 


Avice in. his mouth, Be ſerious. 
mor emi 
aking . 


talian author of this. cat, A mi | 
| dat advantage of a ſerious 9 
wed temper, Willies very gravely, thfar'for the benefit 

. bt mankind ne had Tonia cave in his 3 
5 ſays he, would contribute more to the refor- 


on of mann an af che work-hou B R 
wells in Eqrope 4 ing | 2 ive 


17 9 7 RY wag yo rin of 85 


55 5 . n, and had dan n circumſtances, 


the 0 was in it ta be more 
in ol me made his entry; into this-caye.” It was 
115 


0 


pane apd e than ordinary; inſomuch that 


| hs e any one carried a more than 
ordin "Features; tb tell he 
ike, one 5 re 8 of Ta er cas. 1 


and Rave Rad one advantage wing) them, * parey ha 
A m with more turns of. wit and Humonr: 
A if a 8 were at his. qwn Uſho 


=”: ; mall pet aracter is that whi 
 W»foriwegout of both. of them. man would heither 
Tſe tt be hor a b Bag Hyman bes [ 


1 25 e, as that we INould be a ays melan- 
7044 


In a Word, a man ſhould not live as if there was no God 
in the. * 92; at Os, 18 e a8 * If 3355 21 
eee , e 


# £4 7 Th 15 22 * 


| reren on, N 8900 „ 
jos bm, 4s . grom 12 to Ms my- 


In Wigs ge 8 5 n 
s oth | ers 1 FORE afternoom d TP, 


1 72 eyer obſerved-to laugh all Nis life after, 


tht had, rar eg 975 e me 9227 


15 ould n pok to.: De of either ＋ | 
. Be woul . ; 1 15 


nor ſo happy, as that we Huld Be a ways merry. 


ec. Odd nrH[bmP)OHCFp”H cr aro aceag tw no Hmm tt oo at tus Ao m— Ie ro me als es Rees 
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which I eee nn 12 | 

have cantinued for the three years-laſt- paſt.” | 

means x enjoy a deuble morning, and riſe twice dee 

freſh. to m ſpeculations. It happens very | uckily: 15 

me, that ſome ef my dreams have proved inſtructive to 
my countrymen, ſo that I may be ſaid to ſſeep, as well 


as to wake, for the good of the public. 'I was yeſterday 


meditating on the account with which I —— al 6 

entertained my readers concerning che cave of Tropho- 

nius. F was no ſoonier fallen into my ai : 

2 gud Cave was 115 into my poſſeſſien, and 
ve ie notice of its. virtue, utrviti every 

one 5 ne 2 mind to be a ſerious man for the're. 

9 part of his life. - Great multitudes im 
reſorte 
was a 


to me. The firſt who made the e tes 
2 neighbourin on olga Peace, 7 to reel aim hi 


- Andrew, who wus pur into my nde by 
from that kind of life. Poor pickl 


had not taten 4 one turn in it, when he cume out 
of the cave Hke a Hermit from His cell, with a peniten - 
1 wee hone atrd eee ver Fthen put in 
nk bet wateking for his return, aſked 
N W a ſmi helikedihe place? He replyed, 
Pr'ythtee friend, be not impertinent ; and ftalkedby me 
a9 grave a8 2 judge. A eitizen then deſired me to give 
free ingrefs Ae to his wife; who was dreſſed in 
tte gayeſt coloureq; tibbons I have ever ſren. She went 
in wich a firt of her fan and à fmirking aownte 
bur came out with the ſeverity of a veſtul, and throwi 
from her ſeveral female We, tele ine with x figh 
that ſhe'refolved'to $0 itt deep thiourning! ank to 
black all the reſt of her Hie. As I had had many es. 
ettes recommended te me by their ts; their 
ands, anc their iovers, 1 let them in all at once, deſirin 
them to divert har op e ee The Rt Boe 
Upon their emergin e E 
werte ew my one 5 Jan ety ond tas 
your a Lo1emin- m 
_ 8 fea on: another, in the on e | 
and the mo exemplary deceney. Was muen 
delighted with ſo edifying a ſight; there came terns 
me a 8 company of and * laugh ing; 


ing 


* 
* 


Whole ſhoal of them, who 


ment, but contracted ſo very 
am afraid he will be fit Ik no o other part hereafter ing a 
| Tyran, of Athens, or a mute in the Funeral. 


1 


1 


: foging « dh 


300 7 & nn ar 1 conld 
r them 2 great w while before I ſaw them. 
their leader, what brought ng a thither Pere 3 


1 me all at once, that they were French 
lately arrived in 8 and that 7 ror — 


ſelves of too gay a humour for my 'coun ey 7 
e them or 


itiſh converſation, I told 5 them that to oblige them 


0 ſe themſelves to me in order to compoſe 


would ſoon ſpoil their mirth j upon which I admitted 
A having taken a fur- 
yey of «he place, came out in very good order, and with 


- looks excivaly Engliſh... I afterwards put in a Dutch 


„Who had a great fancy to ſee the Keldar, as he 


: called it, but 1. could not obſerve that 1. CY: made any 
6 manner of alteration in him. 


A COMEDIAN. who had gained' g t reputation in 


| parts of humour, told me that he had a mighty mind to 


act Alexander the Great, and fancied hat — ſhould ſuc- 
geed very well in it, if he could ſtrike two or three 

laughing features but of BF, face: He tried the e 
ſolid. a look by it, that 1 


_ T THEN clapt up an ampty 5s 0 citizen, in orde 
to qualify him for an alderman, He was ſucc 7 

4 RI gs rake of the Middle Temple, who was brought 
his grandmother; z but to her great forrow 

7 „ he came out a Quaker. See 2 5 
ed with a body of F ree-thinkers, an Tcoffers 


at one on, Who were making themſelves merry at the 
hx er wg exve fo verry 


and thoughtful. rows of thoſe, who had 


i in the cave; I thruſt them al in one after another, 
and —— the door upon them. nmy opening it, 


F 8 loobed, as if they had aire ror 


wits, were marching away x in their 
n hat. was within ſight of the place. 1 
E they were not able to bear . Bake in their firſt 
ſerious thoughts; but Knowing N would quickly 


| bring them to a better frame of mind, I gave them into 


the cultody: of "+a until Wake e change vas 


n . Ae 


F | 
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Tus laſh at: br ought, to me was. auen 
2 I febr of nay hore has 
an 1 t of. laughter, and Was 80 to hold 


her ſides all the while ber mother wWas ſpeaking, to me. 


Upon this 1 ir and, J the old lady, and taking ber 
daughter by the hand, Madam, faid I, be pleaſed to re- 
tire * my cloſet, while our mother tells me your 
caſe. I then put her i ins. th math of the cave, when 
the mother. after hayin pardon. for the girl's 

rudeneſs told me, that ke . Age treated her father and 


the gravelt of her relations in the ſame manner; at 


ſhe would fit giggling and laughing with her com 


nions from one end of. a tragedy to the other; pri g at 
a, ſer- 


ſhe would ſometimes burſt out in the middle 
mon, and ſet the whole 4 i a Sag at. lier, 
The mother was going en the young lady can 
out of the cave to 61 6 . oled c 5 

a low.curtly, | She was 2 girl of ſuch exuberant mirth 
that her viſit to Trophonius only reduced her.to.a more 
than ordinary decency of behaviour, and made à very 
pretty, prude of her. .. After having. performed innume- 


table 55 1 looked about me with great ſatisfaction, 
g by themſelves in a 82 | 


and ſaw all my patients 
penſiye 177 ſure, © the Whole 


| heme covered ith pb 1 15 {pad at . ; 

| ſolved to go into cave myſelf, an 8 
that had N. ſuch, 0 25 upon the 
company; but as, I was 3 at the AG Nee: the 

door being ſomething low, Kain ſuch a nod in nn 
chair, that I AWaked. After havin Teconared, 

from my firlt ſtartle 1 very Wel pens ed at GAs 
cident which, had befallen me, as not knowing but a 


tle 5 y inthe. plate might have ſpoiled my Tears. 6 


The. = VION of MIRZA, exhibiting W of 


; > ARE" «3X9 HUMAN, LIFE... Fon ks eee 
e " Isrrer ren, N* 1891 ibs 558) 10h 
oh fifth 17575 of the moon, which, 88 


my fore abe Lalways keep holy, 
a regel myſelt, * ffered up my TS 
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devotions, Fafcended'the high . 
5 rk the ref fe th Gp meg an — N 


5 here ai felf on the tops of 8 mountains, ] 
mw Epi 250 3 ON en e of hu 
| gan ; And e thought to another, 

$ but a and liſe a dream. 
ni 4 vid A en. P eaf# my eyes towards the 
fummit of à rock tha was not far from me, Where [ 
mee, one in the Rabit of a ſhepherd;, With a little 
cal inſfrument in his hand. As Bleed upon him 
5 e e Toh 'Fhe . 

T of it was e xcceding ſweet and * ght into. f i 
NG tunes that were 7 „meigdious, an i 
8 ferent. fler ing 5 Kad ever ud I 
pies Heavenly "ow — 2 if 
| :good 1 Ges upon t eir u 
185 2 65 out” the impreſſions of 
e Them and, ety By een 


3 eee e A | 
maße and bees been « thin 


PER. TE Io Sine m * 
. Ie 4 r 


abe TIRE Got 17 121 one e he 


ed to mie, and by oh the waving of his hand direct. 
wie: eee the Nt F fat. 1 drew near 


SS IE SD Foot. ars 


1 
and at once diſpelled all the feats and — ſions 
Ws 7 pe $ and apprehenſi 


ich E approached kim. He Hfted me from the 

3 and takir e Mirza, ſaid he, 
ave heard thee i : follow me. 

* then led me 8 20e high 5 2 of the rock 

| on 0 

is rn be faid I, a 
dug valley, W e 
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ee us 


trough ite, The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid; he, is the 
vale of miſery, and: the tide of water that thou ſvoſt is 
part of che great tide of eternity. What is the reaſon, 
ſaic B that he tide I ſee riſes out of a thiele miſt at 
one end, and again looſes itſelf in a thick miſt at the 
other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he; is that portion of 
eternity wkich is called time, meaſured! out by the furs, 
and reaching from the beginning of the word to itt 
conſummation. Examitie now, faid he, this ſea Mat is 
dounded with dark nefs at both ends, and tel! me what 
thou diſeovereſt in it. | F ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtunding 
in the midir of the tide. The W bee ed ſaid be, 
is human Hife; confider je attentively. Upon a more 
leiſurely: ſurvey of it, Found that ir conſiſted of three- 
ſeore and ten entire arches, vath feveral revue : 
which, added to thoſe that were entire, made ug the 
number out an hundred. As F was counting! the 
acches,. the gertius ted me that eee 
firſt of 'a-thoulind arehes; but thrat a /floed ſwept 
away the reſt, and left che bei in-the- ruinous con- 
ditlan P ond beheid je: bur elf me further fal® he, 
what theu difeoverelt orr it. I ſee multitudes of peo- 
ple paffibg ever ie, ſaid“ I, and @ hien e — | 
on eaek end ef . As T leoked n | 
ſaw* ſeveral of the paſſengers: 
bridge; into the grent tide" thats 98 Pp 
and 1 further neat anew, perceived there were in- 

8 
which the ngers no ſooyer trod upon, but 
through 99 79 eh tids and immediately di 
Tess hidden p 191085 — x ſet very ef 
tranee of the at e yo 
broke through the cloudy but many apes em fell into 
them. e ee thinner, towards the — but 
multiplied aue der elofer cogettier towards che end of 
the arches that were entire. 

Turk were indeed R eee bus their hindi 
was very fenall; that eontinued' à kind of hobbling 
march en the broken arches; but fell through one after 
nder beingquitetiredand'f ſpent with ſo long a walk 

Jeasszp ſome time in the contemplatian- of this | 
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nich it beten My heart was filled with a deep 


melancho y to ſee ſeve 


| | dropping unexpectedly in the 
midſt of mirth and jollity, 4 catching at ery thing 


that ſtood by them-to lave themſelves; Some were 


looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful pol. 


ture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and 


fell out of fight- Multitudes were very buſy in the 
purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and dan. 


Led before them; but often when they thought then. 


ſelves within the reach of them, their footing failed 
and down they ſunk. In this confuſion of objedts, f 
obſerved ſome with ſcimĩtars in their hands, and others 


with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, 


thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors which did not 
_ ſeem to lye in their way, and which they might have 
- fe had 75 5 been thus forced upon them. 


. 1 | Fab genius 
© NO | | 
itz; Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſays he, and tell 


proſpect, told me I had dwelt-long enough upon 


me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not comprehend, 


— 


flights of birds that are perpetual 


Upon looking up, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great 
fy hovering about the 
bridge, and: ſettling upon it from time to time ? I fee 


vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants; and among ma- 


ny other feathered creatures ſeveral little Rel! Og Ys, 
that perch in great numbers upon the middle arches. 


Theſe, ſaid the genius, are enyy, avarice, ſuperſtition, 


I EX fetched a dep 
made in vain 1 how is 


defpair, love, with the like! cares and paſſions that in- 


figh : Alas, fad I, man was 
given away to {ry and 
cath! 


I . tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in 


he genius being moved with compaſſion towards me, 


dich me e ee a proſpect. Look no 
Tf 


he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, 
in his ſetting out for eternity; but N oo hk 


that thick miſt. into which the tide, bears the 
We 2 of mortals that fall into it. I directed my 
ht 


as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 


bor 7 5 ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural force, or 


iſſipated part of the miſt that was befort᷑ too thick for 


te eye to penetrate) I faw the valley opening at the 
Eno tn 9 EY ON ; 4 


| farther 


ing me 7 ary(2 in this melan- 


Queen Ä E n Og K a 
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midſt of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I 
could diſcover nothing in it: but the other appeared to 


me a vaſt ocean planted with innumerable iſlands, that 
were covered with fruits and. flowers, and interwoven 


with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that ran among them, 
could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits with gar- 


lands upon their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying 


down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting on beds 
of flowers: and could hear a confuſed harmony of ſing - 
ing birds, falling waters, human voices, 8 muſical 
inſtruments. Gladneſs grew in me at the diſcovery vf 
ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings of an ea- 


gle, that I might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the 
genius told me there was no pallage to them, except 

5 at Lſaw opening every mo- 
ment upon the bridge. The iſſands, ſaid he, that lye 


through the gates of death that 
ſo freſh and green before thee, and with which the whole 


face of the Ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt 
ſee, are mots in number than the ſand on the ſeas 
ſhore; there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which 
thou here diſcovepeſt, reaching further than thine eye, 


or even. thine imagination càn extend itſelf. Theſe 
are the manſions of good men after death, who ac- 
cording to the degree and. kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are diſtributed 8 theſe ſeveral iſlands; 
which abound with pleaſures © 

grees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe 
who are ſettled in them; every iſland is a paradiſe ac- 


commodated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not 
theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for? 


Does life appear miſerable, that gives thee opportunities 
of earning ſuch a reward ; le e be feared that 


will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence? Think not 
man was made in vain, who! has ſuch an eternity re- 
ſerved for him. I gazed with inenpreſſible pleaſure on 


theſe happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me ng 


aw, 
I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe. dark 


clouds, - which. cover the ocean on the other ſide of the 


rock of adam 


, .* 
DIRT Wn By * 


farther end and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through the 


different kinds and de- 


I turne, 


* 
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Lturnedinboutito-gddreiſs.r 
but [found that he had DT. 1 than pa EY "ri to 
the viſiemwhich 1;had been fo long 3 wh 
inſtead ef the rolling tide, the arched bridge, a 
EIT. Jia nothing but 3 

pie A Hee upon 
| thes 4 pH Ke MEA TE | 


1 


W "[RAnzLrn, N= 1021 


Vonera, is, a voyage, the wh 
. 1 we are =, Hs eee 
yearsof x then the butter .ormazepleal.- 


part af uld age. The perufal efthis:pa havin 
2 — train of refledtrons — of r 
the inceſlant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gradual 
| -of s<dupoſinen to all external chjects, and the 
ntleſneis ate which he floats along the ſtream of 
time, I ſunk into a lumber ſt my meditations, 
and; on a ſudden, found my ears with echt tumult 
of labour, the ſhouts of the thricks of alarm, 
the -wihiltle of wings; and the bot Waters. 
M aſtoniſhment for a time — e 
. Har às to vnquire whither 
hat vas the cauſe of tuch-blamour 
| — „was told that they were launching: out 
iet he odean of life; that e had already fed the 
of 3 which multitades iſhed, 
ſome by the weakneſs and fragilityof their and 


mare by the folly, perverſeneis, or negligence, of thoſe 


eee eee, andithat we were now on 
the main ſea, abandoned ta the wimdsandbillowsgwith- 


— butt any other means ff fecyntythanwthecarciof:the'pi- 


lot, whom it wWas ee in ane chuſe among 
ar args rr thatofiened their direction ani afliftancc. 
erde leokel reund wird anxious eugerneſs; and 
ing my eyes behind me, ſuw a ſtreum flowing 

= — nds which every one that (failed 
. 
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leave childhood . — us, then youth, then the 
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„ I INE ingly an; 
turbulent, was wet irreſrſtible, — ax. ond 
thefe iſtands ll was darkneſs, mar cauldanyof che paſ- 
ſengers deferibe the!fhore at whichthe:fwftembarked. 
3 1 s an iexpante of. 
m 
m at 1003 æyt ee bat. a | 
tc way. It raqipeared tobe Ful vf rocks an wkirl- 
pobls, for may tunkvunenpbctedty white they were 
col the 2 with full fails, and znſulting thoſc 
whom they had left behind. So tumeters, indeed, 
were the da 
cautiom 4 — 4 
Who, by falfe imtelhgena 323 their ſcllo wers inin 
whirlpbels;-of — p thoſe hom they 
found in mer wayagairilt theirochks: : SE 141 4035 33% . 
Tu vutrent was omvarittble and inſurmoontable; 
but thouyhzt was mmpiaſlible to 121] againftit, ur to re- 
turn to che plane that w oncepaiied, et itwas motifo 
ne alows&opportumities for d vr cou 
rages ſaws; t eee 
yet they t oaſten uuανi ũt by ahl iĩque detection.” 1: 
rn .howthyet;: marr —_— 2 — nccks 
much care or prudence; for, by ſomt unt fal infatu- 
——— —ꝓ—vb though 


d 85 lis eonforts every moment finking round in; 


and no/1oonerihad the waves' 5 — Kaim, _ : 
their ute nd Their imifranduct were forgotienz the 
wogage us .paniſucd wunb the fame bound aunbdente: 
1 lated hun — ro of 
his veſſeLcand Stlicved thimfelf able to ſtem nhl, 
wol in Wich li Fr ici a,,,“ tor glide vver 
the rocks um eee 1 fen ob. 
ſer vod wat che fight of arwreck made ny mam change 
his courſe: if nc 0p eee de for a moment, he ſuon for. 
mimteif again eee e . 
Met ank 8 3G , 
cipmnndthds inliberence, . 
one f ———— — — ee, 
When he Was ſinking,” w:itall aud ly upon |bis-attboiztes 
n . . an 
- ay: 
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— 5 5 nt their laſt moments in cautioning others a. 
e folly; by which they were intercepted in the 
1 — 9xter a Their benevolence was ſometimes 
rn ed; but their admonitions were unregarded. 

Fun veſſels in which we had embarked/:being con- 
feſledly far: rw to the turbulence of the ſtream of life, 
were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the voyage; ſo that 
| paſſenger was certain, that ho long ſoever he 

might fn arable accidents, orbyanceſlant Vigilance, 
bs reſerved he muſt ſinłk at laſt. 
Als neceflity of periſhi might have deerienpettcd 
5 to ſadden the gu ee intimidate the daring, at leaſt to 
keep the —.— timorous in perpetual torments, 
and hinder them. . any enjoyment of the varieties 
and gratifieations which nature offered them as the ſo- 
lace of their labours; yet in effect none ſeemed: leſs to 
expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was moſt 
dreadful; they all had the art of coneealing their dan- 
ger r from er Ae and thoſe who knew their inabi- 
ty to bear the fight of the terrors that embarraſſed their 
way, took care never to look forward, but found ſome 
amuſement for the eee with and generally en- 
tertained themſelves by playi 3 ho was 
.the r (£73 21th: 
Er all that Hor ventured to — even to thoſe 
| whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they ſhould 
eſcape, but that they ſhould ſink laſt; and with this pro- 
miſe every one was fatisfied,; though he laughed at the 
reſt for ſecming to believe it. Hape, indeed, ee 
mocked the credulity of n bor, in 
portion as theit veſlels grew leaky; the redon 
aſſurances of ſafety; and none Were N 
making roviſions: — a long voyage, than they whom 
all but eee likely: to e ſoon: by + irre- 
parable — Side 
Ix the mi ſt of the current. of ife was the g. o 
Intemperitice, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed: wi 
rocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed un- 
der water, and the tops covered vith herbage, on which 
Eaſe ſpread couches of poly and with-ſhades, where 


Pleaſure:warbled the ſong of invitation. Within fight 


4 m cara all: NIGER 13 _ — 
4 OTE . neceſſarily 
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A Tout meer, ren = 


2 Pals. Riz ASON indeed w was al no hairs to 8 
cer the, Paſſengers through a 9 outlet by which 
they might IEAPE; JE. very few 4 $6ule a by her.entrea- 
or remonſtrances, be induced. to pu th the-rudder i in- 
10 "t. hand, without, Bipylating : that ſhe ould. ap- 
ba h fo near unto the rocks of PLEASURE, that they 
might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort alder of that 
aal region, after Which they al . determined 
to purſue their;courſe e e y other d ax: eps 
EASON was too often dle upon ſo far by thele - 
promiſes, as to yenture her charge within the eddy of the 
gulph of INTEMPEBRANCE, Where, indeed, the circum- 
volution Was Weak, but yet interrupted the courſe of 
the veſſel; and drew it, by inſenſible rotations, towards 
the centre. Ste then re her temerity, and with 
all her force endeayoured to cetreat; but the draught of 
the gulpk was. enerally too ſt ſtrong to be Fama and 


the pa pa enger, having danced in circles with a pleaſing and 
pic 25 


"WH jv. whom. EASON was able to. extricate, generally 
" WH {uffcred ſo many ſhocks upon the points Inch het out 
fon the rocks of PLEASURE, that they were tinable'to 
* Wl continue their coutle with the ſame ſtrength and N 
as before, but fbated along timoroufly and feebly, en- 
dangered by every breeze, and ſhattered by every ruffle 
of the water, till they funk, by flow degrees, after long 
ſtruggles, and innumerable expedients, always repinin 
at their own folly, and warning others againſt the firt 
proach of the gulph of INT EUrERAFN R. 
HERE" Were artiſts. who profeſſed to repair he 
breaches and fidp the leaks of the veſlels which hag been 
ſhattered/an che rd of Puz ASURE, Many appeared to 
have great confidence in their ſkill; and e indeed, 
were preſerved by it from ſinking, a who had received 
only a ſingle blow; but I remarked that few veſſels laſt- 
ed long which had been much repaired, nor was it found 
n. (chat the artiſts themſelves continued afloat longer than To 
ich Bo who had leaft of their aſſiſtantee 
=__ IAR is Gr drag which, in the voyage of lte, 8 
75 the cautioutꝭ had above the ne egligent, was, that they ſunk 
mi later, and moge e or they paſſed forward till 
f , they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe i in hoſe companythey 
bad ued from the * of 3 periſh in the 


Way, 


elocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. Thoſe Ee 
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way, and at laſt were overſet by a croſs breeze, without 
- the toil of N the 1 of expeRation. But 


ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks of PLEASURE, 
commonly ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended long 


with the encroaching waters, and harrafſed themſelves 
; e AL ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter with 
A. De ß 65%, 1704 PRE 
As T was looking upon the various fate of the mu]. 
titus about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an ad- 


* 


WW. 1 4 18 8 | 
monition from Tome unknown power, Gaze not idly 
upon others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. Whence is 
this thoughtleſs tranquility, when thou and they are 


equally endangered? I looked, and feeing the gulph 
of ſt ked. 


INTEMPERANCE before me, ſtarted and awake 


lens got productive of 'HAPPINESS; the ff © 


Sox of O RTOGRUL of Bara. 985 25 
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N S Ortogrul of Baſra was ene day wandering along ah 
IIe ſtreets of Bagdat, muſing on the varieties of 

merchandize which the ſhops offered. to his view, and 


| obſerving the different occupations which buſied the 5 
3 multitudes on every ſide, he was awakened from the ore: 
tranquillity of meditation by a croud that obſtructed his Mor ſ 
paſſage. He raiſed his eyes, and ſaw the chief Viſiet, be:! 
by who-having returned from the Divan, was entering Mou! 
his p ace, 1 7 5 Wag! 5 ö 
. -OxToGRUL mingled with the attendants, and being A 
5 ſuppoſed. to have ſome. petition for the Viſier, was per- chin. 
; mitted to enter. He ſurveyed 18 ſpaciouſneſs of the I 


55 apartments, admired the walls hung with golden 
, _ -tapelſtry, and the floors covered with filken carpets, and the 
deſpiſed the ſimple neatneſs of his own little habitation. 

- "SURELY, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the ſeat of 

- happineſs,” where pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and dil- 
content and — 4 747 1 7. 10 5 5 IF: 1 Fra 
nature has provided for the delight of ſenſe, is here 
ſpread forth xy + enjoyed. . What can mortals hope ar 
imagine which the maſter of this palace has not ob- 
1 tained? The diſhes of luxury cover his table, the voice 
doc harmony lulls him in his bowers; he en 


quick 
quick 
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fraprance of the groves of Java, and ſleeps upon the 
4072 of the 9 of Ganges. „ e and his 
mandate is obeyed,” he wiſhes and his wiſh is gratified 1. 
all whom he ſees obey him, and all whom he hears flat- 
ter, him. How different, Ortogrul, is thy condition, 
who art doomed to the perpetual torments of unſatisfied 
deſire, and who haſt no amuſement in thy power that 
can withhold thee from thy own reflections. They tell 
thee that thou art wiſe, but what does wiſdom. avail 
with poverty? None will flatter the poor, and the 
wiſe [$i very little power of flattering themſelves, 
That man is ſurely the moſt wretched: of the ſons of 
wretchedneſs who lives with his own faults and follies 
always before him, and who has none to reconcile 
him to himſelf by praiſe and veneration. I have long 
ſought content and have not found it, I will from this 
moment endeavour to be rich. V 

FULL of his new reſolution, he ſhut himſelf in his 
chamber for fix months, to: deliberate how he ſhould. 
grow rich; he ſometimes propoſed to offer himſelf as a 
counſellor to one of the kings of India, and ſometimes 
reſolved to dig for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. 
One day, after ſome hours paſſed in violent fluctuation © 
of opinion, fleep inſenſibly eized him in his chair; he 
dreamed that he was ranging a deſart country in ſearch. 
of ſome one that might teach him to 72 rich; and as 
he ſtood on the top of a hill ſhaded with cypreſs, in 
doubt whither to direct his ſteps, his father appeared on 
a ſudden ſtanding before him. Ortogrul, ſaid the old 
man, I know thy perplexity ; liſten to thy father; turn 
thine eye on the oppoſite mountain. Ortogrul looked, 
and ſaw a torrent tumbling down the rocks, roaring 
with the noife of thunder, and ſcattering its foam on 

e impending woods. Now, faid his father, be- 
bold the valley that lies between the hills. Ortogrul 
looked and eſpied alittle well, out of which iſſued a 
Imall rivulet. Tell me now, ſaid his father, doſt thou 


eng i for ſudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like a 
er he mountain torrent, or for a flow and 3 encreaſe, f 
- F eſembling the rill gliding from the well? Let me be 

20 uckly rich, ſaid 0 1 8 8 ; let the golden ſtream; be 


luck and violent. Look round thee, ſaid: his father, 
Mce again, Ortogrul er and perceived the channel 8 
| 18 es Sie Roa 0 
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A che torrent dry and duſty ; but following the civulet 

WS. 1 well, he traced it to 2 be which the 
p ” 2 

 fevering i 1 
he raiſed a houſe, eig 

expecting to enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined 

riches able to d. 2 

and happy. He was courteous and liberal; he gave all 
chat approached him hopes of pleaſing him, and all 


art of praiſe was tried, 8 ſource of adulatory 
fiction was exhauſted. Ort 


lieve them. His own heart told him its frail ties, his own 


no man hereafter wiſh to be rich, who is already too 
e 77 OD 
- chant, renowned throughout all the regions of India 


Whatever was uſeful, haſted'to his hand. Phe ſtrect f fe. 
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upply, flow and conſtant, kept always full. He waked; 
Terme to grow rich by ſilent profit, and per- 


Hvide ſold-his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandize, and in quran years purchaſed lands on which 

| | ual in ſumptuouſneſs to that of the 
Wiſier, to which be invited all the minifters of pleaſure, 


Lei fure ſoon made him weary of 
himſelf, and he longed to be perſuaded that he was great 


who ſhould pleaſe him hopes of being rewarded. Every 


| heard his flatterers 
without delight, becauſe he found himſelf uflable to be- 


underſtanding reproached him with his faults. How 
long, ſaid he, with a deep figh, have I been labburing 
in vain to amaſs wealth which-at laſt is uſeleſs.” Let 
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YN the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the caf, 
1 in the city of amarcand, lived ouradm the mer- 


for the extent of his commerce, and the integrity o 
his dealings. His warehouſes were filled with all the de 


- commodities of the remoteſt nations, every rarity of a in: 
ture, every curioſity, of art, whateyer *was valuable 


N 


were crouded with his carriages; the ſea was covereq a 


'- with his ſhips ; the ſtreams of Oxus were wearied wit :, 


en, and; cvery de of the ky e au 
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AT length. Jouradin felt himſelf ſeined: withs 1 
malady, which he firſt endeavoured to divert b be appli- 
cation, da ee 1 relieve by luxury and indul- 
gence z n bis ſtrength every day leſs, he was 
at laſt denne, an called for. help upon che ſages of 
phyſickʒ 14 filled his- apartments with alexiphar- 
micks, reftoratves, and eſſential virtues 3 the pearls of 
the ocean Were diflolved, the ſpices of Arabia were 


diſtiledy and all the powers of nature were employed, 


to give wipirits to his nerves, and new balſam to his 
blood. e was for ſome time amuſed with pro: 
miſes, invigo 


dynes ; bats the diſeaſe preyed. upon his vitals;/and he- 


ſoon diſcovered „ indignation, that health Was not- 


to be bou ght. was confined to his chamber, de 
ſerted by Br phyſicians, and rarely viſited dy his friends 5 


but his ee to die flattered him long Wiek. 

hopes of lie, 

1 havin BS his x nig ht in tedious languor, 
Ts 


he called to.-him lin, bis bene fon ;: and; diſ- 
miſling his attendants, * My ſon,” ſa behold here 
the weaknels and fragility of man; look. backward a: 


few days, thy father Was great and happy, freſh as the. 
vernal role, and ſtrong as the cedar of the mountain; 
the nations of Aſia drank his os, andart and comnierer 
delighted-in his ſhade. olence. beheld me, and 


ighed.;. His root, the cried, x eden the depths; it is 


watered by the foumtains of 'Oxus; it ſends out branches 
afar, and bids defiance to 4 — bla 


aa look upon me, and attend. I have traihcked, . 
have proſpetedi 1 have rioted in gain; my hon ſe is 
ſplendid, my ſervants are. numerous; yet I diſplayed 
ly a ſmall part of my riches z the res which] was hin-- 
dered from e Nee by the fear of rai A b 8 tempt» 
ing rapacityy ve piled in wee habe buried in 
caverns, 1 have hidden in ſecret repoktories, which this 
(croll will diſcover, My purpoſe was, after ten months 


more ſpent in commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth. 


to a ſafer, country; to have given ſeven years to delight 
d OY A Se pants part of. * to 8 


with cordials, or ſoothed with ano- 


ed N reclines 
ay his trunk, and proſpe on his top. 
ow,  Almamoulin, look 1 10 bis * and 
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© tude and 9 but the hand of death is upon me; | 
4 frigorifick torpor encroaches upon my veins; I am | 
no eee ee rome fr my teil, which it muſt be | 
hy. buſineſs to _ with wiſdom.“ The thought of a 
leaving his wealth filled Nouradin with ſuch grief, that | 

hae fell into convulſions, became delirious, and expired. 
. ©" ALMAMOULIN, who loved his father, was touched 
2 'whilewith honeft ſorrow, and ſat two hours in pro- 
found meditation, without peruſing the paper which he 
held in his hand. He then retired to his oπn chamber, 
28 overborn with affliction, and there read the invento 0 
of his new poſſeſſions, which ſwelled his heart with ſuc £ 

_ Tranſports; that he no longer lamented his father's death. | 
Hz was now ſufficiently: compoſed to order à funeral | 
of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at once to the rank t 
of Nouradin's profeflion, - and the reputation of his 
Wealth. The two next os he ſpent in viſiting the ] 
tower and the caverns, and found the treafures greater U 
to His eye chan to his imagination 0 
-  ALMANMOULIN had been bred to the practice of ex- t 
Act frugality, and had often looked with envy on the Wl a 
Nnery and expences of other young men: he therefore Wl i 
believed, that happineſs was: now in his power, ſince b 

4 he could obtain all of which he had hitherto been ac- h 
cuſtomed to regret the want. He reſolved to give a looſe e. 

_ -to his deſires, to revel in enjoyment, and fell pain or 

7 1 no N FI! 1 0 wh 454 Wü . . 
H immediately procured a ſpler CquiPage ipage, dre P 
Bis aten Hick dre e y, and covered his horſes C 
with golden capariſons. He ſhowered down ſilver on b. 
the populace, and ſuffered their acctamations to ſwell I 2! 
dim with infolence; The nobles ſaw him with anger, he 
the wiſe men of the ſtate combined againſt him, the be 
leaders of armies: threatened” his deſtrüction. Alma- m 
moulin was informed of his danger: he put on the robe Wl th 
of mourning in the preſericeof his enemies, and appeaſe! Bl w 
them with gold, and gems; and ſupplication,' or 
"LM Hr then, fought to ſtrengthen Himſſelf, by an alliance Wl ob 
with the princes of Tartary, and offered the price of ar 
Kingdoms, for a wife of noble birth. His ſuit was gr- Bi fu 
nerally rejected, and his preſents refuſed; but 2 BY 13 


Prineeſs of Aſtraran once eondeſcended to — 
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her preſence.” She received him fitting on a throne, at- 
tired ini the robe of royalty, and ſhining with the jewels 
of Golconda; command ſparkled in her eyes; and dig- 

nity towered on her ſorehead. Almamoulin approached 
and ttembled She ſaw his confuſion and diſdained 
him : How, ſays the, dares the vwreteh hope my obe- 
dience, who thus fhrinks at my glance Retire, and en- 
joy thy riches in fordid oſtentatjon; thou waſt born to 

be wealthy, dut neuer canſt de great. 
Hr then contracted his deſites to more private and 
domeſtiekè pleaſures He built palaces, he laid out 
eardens;” me changed the face of the land, he tranſ- 
planted foreſts he levelled mountains, opened proſ- 
pects into diſtant regions, poured fountains from the 
tops of turrets, and rolled rivers throu new channels. 

Tun amuſements pleaſed him for a time; but 
languor und wesrineſs ſoon Irivaded him. His bowers 
loft their fragrance, und the waters murmured with 
out notice: He purchaſed large tracts of land in 'dif- 
tant provinces,” adorned them with houſes of pleaſure, 2 
and diverſiſd them with accomimodations' for different + 
ſeaſons,” <Q — he Rade at firſt relieved his ſatiety, 15 
but all the novelties of fituation' were ſoon exhauſted z; ⁴ 
he found bis heart vacint, and his deſires; for want of 
external objeas,” rayagmng himſelf,” 5-205 oo 

Hz tberefore returned to Samarcand, and ſet open his 
doors tot thoſe Whom idleneſs ſends out in ſearch of 
pleaſure/ His tables were S covered with deli 
cacies; Wines of every vintage ſparkled in his bowls, and 

his lamps ſcattered perfumes. The ſound of the lute, 

and the voie of the finger, chaſed away fadnefs ; every 

hour, was*etouded with pleaſure; and the day ended and 
began witty feaſts and dances, and revelry and merri- 

ment. Almamoulin cried out, I have at laſt found 

the uſe of iriches; I am ſurrounded · by companions, 

who vie my greatneſs without envy; and I enjoy at 
once the raptüres of popularity, and the ſafety of an Id 
ice Wl obſcure: ſtation. What trouble can he feel, whom all 

of are ſtudious to pleaſe; that they may be repaid vit plea- 

ge- ſure? What danger can he dread; to whom every man if 
= is af 57 ; . 
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"8 ny to gratify their 15 ſes; 
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1 Wi ere pad, ce de thou haſt 


"IG. 


xeclamation. 
+2 een 

| trembl ling My Aſt peaks. 5 be fore.s bei 
5 Fade to himſelf. 


| Bly n ; they may * a pd diſtribution to t 
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Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin as he looked 
fon from a. gallery. 1 the 2 aflembly regaling 
2 Dy ence; but in the mid of this i death. an 
of Heer? Co ſlice entered the houſe, and, in the form of 
ga. citat 34 * ſummoned e in to ew: before 
che Emperor, The neſs. 2a ac N 01 then 
foe . Impergeptibly, aways; and without a 
ling] e voice to witneſs Hl ovary 4 er found one 

is molt. frequent viſitants 2 10 him of treaſon in 

deb maring his S vet unpatronized and 
unſupported, he cleared bimſelf by the openneſs of in- 
nocence, and the conſiſtence of truth; he was diſmiſſed 
with, hanour, and his accuſer peri in priſon. 
_ ALMAMQULIN, 7 5 perceived-with how little reaſon 
he had hoped for.juſtic 8 hors thoſe. who live 


now. 85 
vain experiments upon land fru Fa 


after felicity, he had tecaurſe to a, ſage ” 2 
nding t youth. ; in travel and r Rad re- 


A 1170 from all human cares, to a mall habitation on the 


banks of Oxus, where convenſed Hole with ſuch as 
| ſolicited his counſel. tber, ſaid. the philoſopher, 
"thou hal | ny \ a be! deluded by. idle 


lagious e 5. 1 long looked 
ous ht to think 
them more valuable than nature de 5 and to 
expect from them, what experience 12 ROW. taught thee, 
at they cannot 'I hat. they do not confer. wit- 
dom, thou . conyinceds by r ering at how 
1565 price they tempted thee, upon tb 72 pts 
the wot 15 putchaſe the empt 4 dof yulgar 
hat they . beſtowꝗ ortitude or 
Pi at man r be certain, ho 

e Hyſu- 
lied pleaſ . — cok 
au eaſure, the r ection of Aces, 
PE cted the reg | ealuly 99 tou 7 — hat 

8 purchaſe friends, thou didſt ſoon discover 


when thou wert left to ſtand thy trial uncguntenanc 
and alone. Yet, think not riches u £9 pig 
. Purpoſes to which a wiſe man may bet delighted to 1 


who 
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who want them, eaſe the pains of-helpleſs diſeaſe; ſtill 
the throbs of reſtleſs anxiety; relieve innocence from op- 

sthey ill enable thee to perform, and this will af- 
ford the only happineſs ordained for aur preſent ſtate, 


| dk - 

| the confidence of divine favour, and the hope of future 
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VV ton gambols, and with a thouſand antie ſhapeg - 
expreſs her on gaiety at the ſame time that ſhe moved 
mine; while the old grannum hath ſat by with a moſt 


made me reflect Mut ſhould be the occaſion of humours 
ſo oppoſite in two ereatures, between whom there Was 


able tu reſolve it into nothing elſe but the force of novelty. 
Ix every ſpecies of creatures, thoſe Who have beer: 
leaſt time in the world, appear beſt pleaſed with theit 
8 For, beſides that to a new comer the world 
to Wl hath a freſhneſs on it that ſtrikes the ſenſe after a moſt 
E, zyrecable manner, Being itſelf, unattended with any 
1 great variety of enjoyments, excites a ſenſation of plea-- 
ure. 


ce cher, the ſenſes are diſguſted with their old entertain-- 


ar ments, and exiſterice turns flat and inſipid.... We _ . - 


or ſe this exemplified in mankind: The child, let him be 
od free from pain, and * his change of toys, is di- 
u: verted with the ſtnalleſt triſte- Nothing diſturbs the 


* mirth of the boy, but a little puniſhment or conſine- 
„ment. The youth muſt have more violent pleaſures to- 
at Wl employ his time; the man loves the hurry of an active - 


fy life, devotedto the purſuits of wealth or ambition: and 
laſtly, old age, having loſt its capacity.fortheſe-avoca-- 


te tions, becomes its own- infuppertable burden; This 
P:; variety. may. in part be accounted for by the vivacity and 
12 ¶ decay of the faculties. but I believe is chiefly. owing to 
no Bl this, that e e OIIN : 
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pron and raiſe imbecillity to chearfulneſs and 5 1 02 N 
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eee unmoved at all that paſt; it-hath 


no viſible difference but that of age; and I have been 


But as age advances, every thing ſeems to wi- 
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TT 7HEN' I have ſeen young puſs playing her wan fg 
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"298 _ THE POLITE PRECEPTOR: 
the leſs ſenſible is the guſt we have of it; and the more 
it requires of adventitious amuſements to telieve us 

from the ſatiety.and wearineſs it brings along with it. 


A novelty is of a very powerful, ſo is it of a moſt 


extenſive influence. Moraliſts have long ſinee obſerved 
it to be the ſource of admiration, which leſſens in pro- 
portion to our familiarity with objects, and upon a 
thorough acquaintance is utterly. extinguiſhed... But I 
think it hath not been ſo commonly remarked; that al! 

cCumſtance. What is it but novelty that awakens de- 
fire, enhances delight, kindles anger, provokes envy, in- 
ſpires horror? To this cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, that 


love languiſhes with fruition, and friendſhip itſelf is re- 


commended. by intervals of abſence: Hence monſters, 
F y uſe, are beheld without louthings and the moſt. en- 
ting beauty without rapture, I hat emotion of the 
irits in which paſſion conſiſts, is uſually the effect of 
ſurpriſe, and as long as it continues, heightens the a- 
greeable or diſagreeable qualities of its = 3 but as 
this emotion ceaſes (and it ceaſes with the noyelty) 
things appear in another light, and affect us. even leſs 
than might be expected from their proper energy, for 
having moved us too much before. 
AI may not be an uſeleſs enquiry how far the love 
of novelty is the unayoidable growth of, nature, and in 
what reſpects it is peculiarly adapted to the preſent ſtate. 
Jo me it ſeems impoſſible, that à reaionable creature 


| ſhouldreſt abſplutely ſatisfied in any acquilitionswhat- 


ever without endepyouring enen for after its higheſt 
improvements, the mind hath an idea of an infinity of 
things ſtill behind worth knowing, to the knowledge of 
which therefore it cannot be indifferent; as by climbing 
up a hill in the midſt of a wide plain, a man hath his 
pPreſpect enlarged, and, together with that, the bounds 
ol his deſires. Upon this account, I cannot think he 
dietracts from the Kare of the bleſſed, who conceives them 
to be perpetually employed in freſh. ſearches into nature, 
and to eternity adyancing into he fathomleſs depths of 

the divine perfections, In this thought there is nothing 
but what doth honour to theſe glorihed Spirits; pro- 

- vided ſtill it be remembered, that their deli of Boe 
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proceeds not from their difreliſhing what they poſſeſs; > 
and theipleafure'of a new enjoyment is not with them 
meakufeitdey its novelty (which is a thing merely foreign. 

and accidental) but by its real intrinſic! value. After an 

acquaintanee of many thouſand years with the works 

of God, the beauty and magnificence of the creation 

fills them with the ſame pleaſing wonder and profound 

awe; Which Adam felt himſelf ſeized with as he firſt 

opened his eyes upon this glorious ſcene; Truth capti- 

vates with unborrowed charms, and whatever hath once 
iyen ſatis faction will always do it: in all des wred 

Favs manifeſtly. the advantage of us, ho are ſo muc . 

governed by ſickly and changeable: appetites; that we 

can with the greateſt coldneis behold the ſtupendous 

diſplays of omnipotence, and be in tranſports at the pu- 

ny eſſays of human ſkill; throw aſide ſpeculations of the 

ſublimeſt nature and vaſteſt importance into ſome ob- 

ſcure corner of the mind, to make room for ne notions 

of no d wen at all; are even tired of health, be- : 

cauſe not enlivened with alternate pain; and prefer the 

firſt reading of an indifferent author, to the ſecond or 

third peruſal of one whoſe. merit and reputation are 

eſtabiiß, 224i 5 907k 255 „„ 
Oon being thus formed ſerves many uſeſul pur- 

poſes in the preſent ſtate. It contributes not a little to 

the advancement of learning; for, as Cicero takes no- 

tice, that which makes men willing to undergo the fa- 

tigues of philoſophical diſquiſitions, is not ſo much the 

greatneſs of objects as their novelty. It is not 7 : 

that there is field and game for the chace, and that the 

of underſtanding is prompted with the reftleſs: thirſt of 

of knowledge, effectually to rouſe the ſoul, ſunk into a 

ng tate of foth and indolence; it is alſo neceſſary that 

15 there be an uncommon pleaſure: annexed to the firſt 


ds appearance of truth in the mind. This pleaſure be- 

he ing exquiſite for the time it laſts, but tranſient, it 

m lereby comes to paſs that the mind grows into an in- 

re, [ ifterence to its former notions, and paſſes on af ter new ; A 
ol Nliſcoveries, in hope of repeating the delight. It is with 
0- Whore in making endleſs: additions, than in taking a re- 

ore 


ky of our ow ſtore. There are ſome inconvemiencies _ _ 


V 
that follow bis temper, if not guardedd againſt, particu- 


; larly this, that through a: too great eagerneſs of ſome- 


thing new, we are many times impatient of ſtaying loi 
enough upon a queſtion that requires ſome 1 
ſol ve — dor, which is worſe, petſuade ourſelves that we 
are maſters of the ſubject before we are fo; only to be at 
the liberty of going upon a freſh ſcent; in Mr. Locke's 
words, We ſee à little, preſume a great deal, and ſo 
ö jump to the concluſion.' 798 2 *4 * A Nn 2 $i 70 1 "5. 7401 
- AFARTHER advantage of our inclination for novelty, 
| 2 preſent circumſtantiated, is, that it annihilates all 
the. boaſted diſtinctions a mankind. Look not up 
with envy to thoſe above the. Squnding titles, ſtately 


buildings, fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equipages, 
what are they? they dazale every one but the polſefſor 
to him that is accuſtomed to them they are cheap and 
regardleſs things: they ſupply him not with brighter 
images, or more ſublime ſatisfactions than the plain 
man may have, hoſe ſmall eſtate may juſt enable him 
to ſupport the charge of à ſunple unincumbered life. 
le enters heedleſs: into his rooms of ſtate as you or! 


do under our poor ſheds. The noble paintings and 


man to introduce artificial diſtinctions. 


coſtly furniture are loſt on him; he ſees them not: as 
how can it be otherwiſe, when by cuſtom; a fabrick in- 
_ finitely; more grand and finiſhed, that of the univetſe, 
ſtands unobſerved by the inhabitants, and the ever- 
læaſting lamps of heaven are lighted up in vain, for any 
ee als 3 eule can to . 
nature, which not only placed children oniginall) 
upon a level, but ſtill, by the ſtrength of tlris principle, 
in a great meaſure preſerves it, in ſpite of all the care 


. 
ol 


- 


To add no more, is not this fondneſs far novelty, 
Which makes us out of conceit with all e already have 

a convincing proof of a future tate Either man wa: 
made in vain, or this is not the only world:hewas mad, 
or 2 for there cannot bea e eee of vanity, that 
tat to which man is liable, 'tobegeluted fromthe cra 


dle to the grave with fleeting. ſhidows::of happineſe 


His pleaſures, and thoſe” not conſiderable neither, di 
in the — and freſh enjoyments do not riſe fa 
enough to fill up half his life with ſatisfaction. * by 


= 


9 " . 1 
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[ ſee perſons ſick of themſelves any longer than they are = 
led aay by ſomething that is of force to chain downe 
e preſent thought; when I ſee them hurty from coun- 
try to tan, and then from toun back again. into - the 
e ee thifting poſtures, and placing life 
in all the different lights they can think of; Surely, 


all 

ſay Ita myſelf, life is vain, and the man beyond ex- 

reſſion ſtupid or preiudiced, ho from the vanity of 
N EEE (okay cg deſigned: for immortality. Rev 
9 ome ML" $1 varus : 5 . Wee $04 «74 l 
[fi On the IMM ORTALIT V of the S OHL. 
, '} 7 BR) 3 0 LA | 
| 3 neee in one of my friends MM 

woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I. { 

was running over in my mind the re arguments 
that eſtabliſn this great point, which is the baſis of mo- 
rality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing. hopes and ſe- 
cret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a'reaſonablecrea- 
ture Lconſidered thaſe ſeveral proofs drawn, 
FIRST, from the nature of the foul itſelf, and par: = 
ticularly its immateriality; which, though not ablo TREE 
lately neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, 1 
think, been evinced to almoſt àa demonſtratiobr. 

SECONDLY, from its paſſions and fentiments, as 
particularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror ef 
annihilation, and its hopes of immortality; with that 
ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the pracige of vir- _ 
tue, and that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the 
2 ˖ͤ ÄK1＋1J1J1ͥͤ ⁴ . . 5 
FTRmplx, from the nature of the ſüpreme Bring, „ 
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whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity, ar 
concerned inthe pointe... 
Bur among theſe and other excellent e Se for 
the immortality of the ſoul; there js png drawn from * 
the'perpetizal progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, with- — 
out à poſſibility of ever; arriving at it; which is 4 hint 
that T'do not remember to have ſeen opened and im- 
proved by others who have written on this ſubject, tho' 
it ſeems: to me to carry à very great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, thut 5 
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"foul; Ahn is e of ſuch l perfoAtins, 
and of receiving new improvements 0 all eternity, 
ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoor as it is cre- 
ateck? Ate ſuch abilities hrs wy for no purpoſe? A 

brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can never 
paſs: in a few: years he has all the endowments he is 
3 we 020 Koch he to live tem thouſand: more, 
_ would be the 2 he is 8 Were à hu- 
man foul oy at a in her accompliſnments, were 
N faculties to 7 full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall Away in- 
ſenſibly, and drop at once into à ſtate of annihilation, 
Bye — we believe a thinking being that is in a perpe- 
2 progreſs of im 1 and travelling on from 
ion to perfection, after having juſt looked abroad 
85 che works of its Creator, and r a few diſco- 
veries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, 
muſt periſh at her firſt letting out, en <> very be- 

ginning of her enquiries ? 

AMA, conſidered in his preſent late, —. r 
ſent into the world to propagate his kind. He 3 
himſelf witk a ſucceſſor, a gement Weir 3 

to make room for him. eee ee en left 
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2a Heir exowds heir, as in a-rolling flood: nen 
2 | Wave urges wave... 2 £197 © CREECH. 


Hz does not ſeeni born to en joy lite. but to deliver ! it 
down to others. This 1 is th urpri es to conſider in 
animals, which are formed for our uſe, and can finiſh -. 
their buſineſs in a ſhort life. "The 1 5 after hay- 


g ſpun her taſk, lays her e But a man 
ps never have taken in Tp falt me me 1 881 knowledge, 


> an: g 
| Ts not time to ſubdue his s paſſions, eftabliſhHis ſoul in 
- virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, WE 
fore he is hurried off the ſtage, Would an infinitely: 
ing make ſuch glorious Seren for ſo mean a pur- 
Pos Can. he delight in the production of ſach a on 
die e g. ths Ws Nahe Me beings: 
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Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? 
capacities that are never to be gratiſiedꝰ How can we 
find that wiſdom which ſhines through all his works, 
in the formation of man, without looking on this world 
as only a nurſery for the next, and believing that the 
ſeveral generations of rational creatures, which riſe up 
and diſappear in ſuah quick ſucceſſions, are only to re- 
ceiye their firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and after- 
wards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, 
where they may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity. 
THERE. is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and. 
triumphant: conſideration in a than this of the 
perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
period in it. To look upon the ſou} as going on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine 
for ever with new acceſſions of Flory and brighten to 
all eternity; that ſhe will be ſti ing virtue to vir- 
tue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it ſome- 
thing wonderfully- agreeable to that ambition which 
is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a 
proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his creation for 
ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, 
by Aae degrees of reſemblance. . 
ETHINKS this ſingle conſideration, of the pro- 
greſs of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient 
to extinguiſh. all envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim which now ap- 
pears as a God to a human ſoul, knows very .well 
that the period will come about in ferry When the 
human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is: 
nay, when ſhe ſhall look down upon that degree of 
perfection as much as ſhe- now falls ſhort: of it. It is 
true, the higher nature ſtill advances, and by that 
| means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority: in theſcale 
> of being; but he Be how high foever the ſha. 
i tion is of Which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the in- 
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ö ferior nature Will at length mount up to it, and ſhine. * 
- forth in the ſame degree of glory...» 1 
I Wirn what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we. ll 
; look into our own ſouls, Where there are ſuch hidden 9 
1 ores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources f 
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1 ri POTT PRECEPTOR. | | 
perfection We know not yet what we ſhall: beg 
nor weillhit eber enter into, the heart of man to conceixe 


_ the glory chat will be always in reſerva for him. The 


ſoul, conſidered with its Creator, is like one: of thoſe 


mathematical lines that as draw nearer tu another for 


All eternity without a pofflbilicy of touching it: and 


can there be a thought fo tranſporting, as 70 Conſider 


outſelves in theſe perpetual a roaches to him: vrho is 
en e the ſtandard 12557 e e aie AY 50 
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a 1 MUST confeſs Law-infinitely delighted-withthoſe 
ſpeculations of nature which are to be made in a 


3 


et e. and as my reading has very much lain 


among books of natural Riſtory, I cannot forbear recol- 

_ kaing upon chis occaſiony the ſeveral remarks which. 
1 52 met wich in authors, and comparing them with 
_ what falls under my own obſetvation: The arguments 


| for providenee drawn from the natural; hiſtory. of ani- 


mals being 1 in my opinion demonſtrative. 2 
ux make of every kind of animal is different YA 
that of eyery other kind; and yet there is not the ſeaſt 


turn in the muſeles or twill” in the fibres of any one, 


e does not render them. more proper for that par- 
tt.iteular animal's Way of life thun ay other caſt or tex- 

ture of them would Have been. '. * e &7 [Ns Mt £115 
THE molt violent appetites in all Sanden ate luſt 
and hanger: The firſt is a perpetual call upon them to 
9. te their kind; the latter to preſervs themielves. 

Ir is aſtoniſhing to confider the different degrees 2 
care that deſcend from the parent to * ſo. 
as is abſolutely neceſlary of che 2 oſter 
. Some creatures | oat their Hy, = 

- and think of them no fart 0 sinſects and fevera 
Finds of fill; others of à nicer frame, find out Pro- 
per beds to depoſite them i in, and there leave them; as 
the ſerpent; the crocodile; and oſtrich: Others hatch 
= i net we 1 a is Able to thift 
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"ce PRECEPTOR; „ 
War gan e call the principle which ditects every” 
different kind of bird to o els of 4 particular plan in the. 
ſtructure of its. neſt, and 11 the Tame {| cles to 
work after the {ame — ip þ Te cannot be Imitation; 
for though you hatch a crow under a hen, and never 

let it ſee any of the Works of its own kind; the neſt it 
makes {hall be the ſame, to the laying of a ſick, with 

all the other neſts of the f. ſame ſpecies. It cannot be 
reg/an.; for were animals endued with it to as great a 
GN as man, their buildings would be as different as 

according to the different conveniencies that 1 7 

_ d propoſe to themſelves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of wea-. 
ther, which raiſes this genial warmth in D ſhould - 
cover the trees. with eaves, and the fields with graſs, 
for their ſecurity. and.concealment, and produce ſuch 
infinite ſwarms of inſects lor the ſupport and ſaſtenane 
of their reſpectiye broods ? | 

Is it not wonderful, that the love. of the parent ſhould f 
be ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ould laſt no longer | 
than is neceſſary for the preſeryation of the young? 

Tus . of this natural 5 exemplited by ; 

arous ex riment; whi quote at 
Be: as Lind it 15 an excellent author, and hope 
my, Teaders wall pardon the mentioning fuchranj inſtance 
cruelty, emule, there is nothing can ſo.effeQual] 
92 e fre th of that prints, in animals; of ek 
Lam hete ſpeaking,. ** A. perſon who wes well led 
in W opened A Med er and * 2 lay in the 
exquiſite tortures, offer r one er young pup- 
pies, which he img . agly fell ane and for the 
time inſenſible of her own Bn; n the fe- 
moyal the kept her — fixt on it, and he 7 9 
ſort of cry; which ſeemed: rather to pr from: the 
los of ber young one, than the lenſe « ber on 
8. WET - 
areal notwithſtanding this natural love in brates is, 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational ctea« 
tures, providence has taken care that it ſhould. be. no, 
longer troubleſome to the parent than itis uſeful ta the 
e * 3 — leer ar 
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36s THE POLITE PRECEPTOR: 
mother withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves them to 
Provide for themſelves: and what is a Very remarkable 
-, - circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, wWe find that the 
_  Jove of the parent may be lengthened" out beyond its 
- uſual time, if bod did abrgr bets ra ſpecies requires it; 
_ as we may ſee in birds that drive away their young as 
foon as they ate able to pet their livelitiosd, but conti- 
nue to feed them if they are tied to the neſt, or confined | 
within a cage, of by any other means appear to be out | 
bol a condition of ſupplying their own neceſſities. | 
Tu Is natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſ- 
.cend from the young to the parent, which is not at all 2 
err 190 the continuance of the ſpecies:''nor in- Yu 
| 
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 deed/in reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any propor- 
tion, as it ſpreads itſelf downwards; fer in all family 

PE _ affection, we find protection ted and favours be- 
-  FHowed; are greater motives tolove and tenderneſs, than 
fſlafety, benefits, or life received; oo 
Ou would wonder to hear W tay rhe uting 
for the reaſon of animals, aud telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the uſe 
of that faculty. be. MISSIN EL ISI ID 1-5 „ 

_ * "REASON thews 


10 


Ry itſelf in all occurrences of life; where- 
as the brute makes no difcovery-of fuch*s talent, but in 
What immediately regards his on preſervation, ot the 


coontinunnce of his ſpecies; Animals in their generation 
are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is 

.- -  . confined to a few particulars, and lies in a very narrow 
FLompaſs. Take 4 brute cut of his inſtinct, and you 

| ay him wholly deprived of 6 To uſe an 


r 


_ Inſtance that comes often under obſervation, n: 
Wir what eaution does the hen provide herſelf a 
— melt in places unftequented, and 'free from - noiſe and 
 Giſturbance! when ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a'man- 
mier that ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe take 
min turning them frequently, that all parts may partake 
of the vital warmth? when the leaves them te provide 
for her neceſſary ſuſtenance; how punctually does the 
return before they have time to eo, and bebte inca- 
Fer producing an animal? In the ſummer you ſee 
her giving herſelf greater freedoms, and-quitting her 1 5 
% / FEET ARG. 
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for above. two; hours together; hut in winter, wen 

the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the principles of 

life, and deſtroy the young one, the grows more. aſſi- 

duous in her attendance, and ſtays away but half the 
time. When the birth approaches, with how much : 
nicety-and attention does the help the chick to bredaeg 
its priſon? ' Not to take notice of her covering it from ... 
the injuries of the weather, providing it proper nourih- IM 
ment, and teaching it to help itſelf; nor to mention 
her forſaking the neſt, if after the uſual time of rec- = 
koning the young one does not make its e nc A FH 


# 


- chymical operation could not be followed with greater 
art or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of a chick! 
though there are many other birds that ſhew an infinitely 
greater ſagacity in all the forementioned particulars. 

Bur at the Ine time the hen, that has all this ſeem- 
ing ingenuity, (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary 
for the propagation! of the ſpecies): conſidered in other 
reſpects, is without the leaſt glimmerings of thought or 
common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg 
and fits upan it in the fame manner: She is inſenſible f = 
any increaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe he I 
lays 3 She does not diſtinguiſh between her own'and . _ WM 
thoſe of andther ſpecies; and when the birth appears 
of never ſo different a bird, Will cheriſh it for her nm 
In all theſe circumſtances which do not carry an imme- 
diate regard to the ſubſiſtence of herſelf or her ſpecies, 
ſhe is a very idiot. TE CIS DIRE 1 „C MY 
Ten is not, in my opinion, any thing more 
myſterious in atute than this inſtinct in animals, Whick 
thus riſes aboye reaſon, and falls infinitely; ſhort of it. 
It oannot he accounted for e properties in matter, 
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a 

d and at the ſame time works after ſo odd a manner, that 

one cannot think it the facultwof an intellectual being. 
e For my on part I look n en thoptingiple EE) 
e of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained 

e by any known qualities inherent in the bodies them- 

e ſelves, nor from any laws in mechaniſm, but accord- 

. ing to the beſt notions of the greateſt philoſophers, is 

e 1 n l from the firſt mover, and the 

0 ivine energy acting in the creatures 

Jy 3 * N 5 vita oy 8 2 jad 8 +. ata The 
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(bse rares, We FJ 3 
155 walking ae 2 in the pe 7 


that belongs to my s country-houſe,. I was 
hr Dleaſed to A. 2 — different workings of in- 
ſtinct in a hen A GA by a brood of ducks. The 
Ws upon the ſight of a pond, immediately ran into 
ile the ſtep- mother, with all imaginable anxiety, 


6 LL about the borders of it, to ball them out of an 


element that appeared to her ſo dangerous and deſtruc- 


12 As the different principle which acted in theſe 


el ij animals cannot be termed. reaſon, ſo when we 
| it. in/ting?,'we mean ſomething we have no know- 

ledge of. Lo me, as I hinted in mi laſt paper, it ſeems 
the immediate direction of providence, and ſuch an 


n 


operation of the ſupreme Being, as that Which deter- 


mines all the PLOW: of matter to they Proper centres 
modern 10 oſopher, 1 b Bayle in 

is learned diflertation-on the 1 of 228 delivers 
the ſame o Piog⸗ though, in 'A ;bolder form of words, 


where he ſays, Deus 2 wee himſelf is 
the Jap 3 | Sch what: to: eg that 
ſeeming bee which them to ſuch 
Ns and care orit and makes e 


but eee. and br its own 1 it 1 — itſelf 


to the teat. Dampier, in his travels, tells us, that when 


ſeamen are thrown. upon any of the unknown coaſts of 


mexica, they. never venture upon the 4 any Yor. 
r tempting ſoeyer.it may appear, Ne els t 7 Oh: ave 
85 on 
c Where el birds have 


Bur notwichſtapding Kh 1 nothing like the 

uſe of reaton, we ſind an them all: the lower parts of our 

nature, the paſfians and ſenſes i in the gleateſt ſtrength 
perfection. And here it is worth our obſervation, 
all beaſts and birds of prey l Fa 0e ſubj 


to Ager, Wy, Tevegge,. and. all [the of her 12 — ut | 
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paſſions that nay animate them in'ſearch of their pro- 

per food; as thoſe that are incapable of defendingthems 
ſelyes, or annoying others, or whoſe fafety lies chiefly 

in their flight, are ſuſpicious, fearful and apprehenſive 

of every thing they ſee or hear; whilt others that are of 
aſſiſtance and uſe to man, haye their nafures'foftened 
with ſomething mild and tractable,” and by that means 

are qualified fora domeſtick life. In this caſe the paſſion3:ʒ̃ 
generally correſpond with the make of the oof Fe... 


* 


do not find the fury of a lion in ſo weak and | 
leſs an animal as à lamb, nor the meekneſs of a lamb © 
in a creature {6 armed for battle and affault as the lion. 

In the fame manner we find that particular animals —_ 
a more or ſeſs requiſite ſharpnets and Tagacity in tho 
particular ſenſes, Which moſt turn to their advantage, and 
in which their ſafety and welfare is tie moſt concefned. 
Non muſt we here omit that great variety of arms 
with which nature has differently fortified the bodies of 
feveral kind of animals, ſuch 25 x art hoofs, and horns, 
teeth, and tuſtes, à tail, a ſting, à trunk, or 2 probeſers. 
It is "like iHe* obſerved by natutaliſts, that it muſt be 
ſome Ridqen principle diſtinẽt from what we call reaſon, > 
which inftracts animals in the wc of theſe their arms, 
and teaches them to manage them to the beſt advantage 
becauſe they naturally detend-themſelves with that part ; 
in which their ſtrength hes, before the weapon be 
formed init; 'as is remarkable in lambs, which though 
they ate bred Within doors, and never faw' the actions 
of their n fpecies; poſh 2Othofe” who appfoach them 
with their foreheads, before the firſt budding of a horn 

| ars. 1 N 2 l l 75 f © 1 £55 * 
a eee nee initilc:; 
which Mr. Locke has given us of providence. even in tùhne 
imperfections of a creature which feems the meaneſt and SY 
moſt Yeſpicable in the whole animal world. We may, | 
fays he; from the make of an oiſter, or cockle con- | 
clude; that it has not fo many nor fo quick fenſes as a 

man, or ſeveral other animals: Nor if it had, wouldir, 

in that ſtate and incapacity of transferring itſelf from 

one 225 to another, be bettered by them. What good 


would fight and hearing do to x creature that 'cannol 
move itſelf to, or from: th ce herein a a diane 
' ; : 4 a 8 8 ; 1 
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n THE POLITE PRECEPTOR; 
tit perceives good or evil? And would not quickneſs of 
ſenſation be an inconvenience to an animal that muſt be 
ſtill where chance has once placed it, and there receive 
the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as 

nee,, ef on oy 
I "HALL add to this inſtance out of Mr. Locke 

| another out of the learned Dr. More, who eites it from 
| -*Cardan, in relation to another animal which providence 
haas left, defective, but at the ſame time has ſhewn its 
wWiſdom in the formation of that organ in which it ſeems 


* -— | pw) roof 2 eats. ents. A 


_ _ chiefly to have failed, | What is more obvious and or- it 
dinary than a mole ?: and yet what more palpable argu- i 
9 Pan of providence than ſhe ? The members of . | m 
Iv are ſo exactly fitted to her nature and manner of life : * 
For her dwelling being under ground where-nothing is al 
to be ſeen, nature has ſo-obſcurely fitted her with eyes, fa 
8 that naturaliſts can hardly agree whether ſhe have any th 
fight at all or no. But for amends, what ſhe is capa- | 
ble er defence and warning of danger, ſhe has ve- be 
| th 
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Tin: POLITE PRECEPTOR: 
to:d il particular objects, Hereyoin Hidesbare 
but one humour in it, which 4s is poſed to eite — 5 


the idea of light, hut of nothing el 1 We {a fo | 
— this idea is probably painful to the animal. When- 
N eee up into broad day ſhe might . dan- 
jel being taken, . {908 affected by a2 
Wg: 72130 er eye, imm Warning 
her e rielf in her proper . int 
would be — 4 d to her, ag none at all might he fatal. 
Inv only inſtanced ſuch animals as ſeem. the | 
imperfect wor ba nature; and if providence ſhews-it- 
ſelf even in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how much 
1 Wiebe it e bee — po 5 
which. ĩt has variou wed upon ſuch creatures as 
are more or leſs Killed and compleated in their ſeveral 
de according to the cond tion of life in which 
1 . 4s" ; 
Las Lo gain.” our ſhoiety would compiles {3 
body 2 atural Hiſtory, the beft that could be 2 
together from- books and obſervations. If che s ſeveral 
writers among them took each his particular ſpeci 
and gave us a diſtinct account of its original, birth en . 
education its policies, ita chr, 15 alliances, with - 
the frames and texture of its inward and butward parts, 
and particularly; thoſe that diſtinguiſh it from all other 
animals, wich their peculiar aptitudes for the ſtate 10 
being in which. providence has placed them, it would 
be one of the beſt fervices their ter could do man- 
kind, and not a leader to the g MY: of. the all- - 
wiſe Contriver,” "+ 
Ir is true, ſuch Natural Hiſtory, a after all the dil 7 
1 of the learned, would be infinitely ſhort and 
fective. Seas and defarts hide millions of animals 5 
from our. obſervation... Innumerable artifices and fira= | 
tagems ate acted in the Howling Wilderneſs and in the | 
Great Deep, that can never come to our knowledge.  - |} 
Beſides that thereare infinitely more ſpecies of creatures || 
which, are not td be seh without, nor indeed with the Fl 
help of the fineſt- glafles, than of ſuch as are bulky | 
enough für the naked eye to take hold of. However, | 
from the conſideration; of ſuch animals as lic Within | 
the om of our * "We tl t eaſily form 4 oY 
| Lenelü- 1 
| 


E 


5 1 
1” 


on of the reſt, akon fame Mou 8 
a goodneſs tuns through the Whole creation, and puts 
ry creature in 4 condition to provide: fer its lafety 
a ebene in itz proper Ration,” ©» 
Tun has given us an admiräbhe Mete Uf natural 
| hiſtory, in His fecond book concerning the'nature of the 
Gods; arid chat in & ſtife fo-raife by Tietaphors and de- 
ſeriptions that ir lifts che ſubzect above raillery and ri. 
1 which frequently fall on ſuch nice obfervations 


"neu wn 24 pals =, the hands of? an ee eher, 
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——_— "WAS ed iba ſont wr king in mY 
I helds, until the night inſenſibly fell upon me. 9 
„ rg amuf ed myſelf wick all therichnels VAR, of ©o- 
tours which appeared in the weſtern -1 heaven - 

.U / proportion A8 they faded away, and. Fine out, ere 
ant planets appeared One afte; another, until the 

bo whole firmainent Was in a glow, e Jueriels of 1 
Ether Was excecdingly heightened and enhvened by 


3 1 cure of nature, which was more, finely 


iſpoſed among ſofter lights, than that, 2 955 the 


n Hat had before diſcovered to Us. 


ff nels; And taking 

"i cho 5 in 1 WER L ic 

' an urbs men o erlous ative Natures, 
- Bi himſelf fell into it. TE at. reflec tion, Wen 


fider. the heavens the wo rk of thy fin the 
moon and the ſtars whic 1 195 1 


Is man that thou art 17 fur of im | 
Waka regardeſt im! he 


* bs 


Hh ; 


the ſeafon of the year, and by. the rays of all thoſe lumi. 
naties that palled through 1 ws Galaxy appeared 
in its moſt eautiful Ak tg Movin leat, vs 2 5 
| the full moon roſe 'atJength in i Hat c laude. 1 7 
which Milte takes notice of, and opened to 7 2 


As Twas furveying the moon walking in lex! bright: 
Ti proj nels ong 105 confellations, 
Ve PAT Often perplexes 


1190 haſt aſt ordained; What 
d 12 55 fon of 


_ 6 j 
— a J 75 * N ö . % * E 
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s- IB” do twa©w. co ac _ i u.nm— yes! b 
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ore eee be another, according as we 
© riſe above one another in che ſcale of exiſtence. But 


on the 
ſo uſed andaccultomed to this mperfeStion in ourſelves 


25 — 2 all thoſe little e which ü in 


OY 


non 8 that it 8 its . | thoſ: ein 
. ptions, which we are apt to entertain of the 
ature. We ourſelves cannot attend to many 
at che eden ea If we are E och to 
IE ſome things, we m others, 
on which we obſerye in ns Fr. og is an 

ion that cleaves ia ſome Eva creatures of 


cet 


aw wot wo coca... oa. as. 


— i Dion K. * 


the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its circumference, 
When therefore we: divine nature, we are 


t e aſeri ing it to 
him, in whom there 300 a of 3 pi Our 


SG 7 Sr mes o ©.) — o»+ 0 43 wr + 


2 that his SEARS, 55 ink. 
22 hop the poorneſs of our conce 
5 cannot forbear ſetting bounds mn ing it con · 


until our reaſon comes to gur ſuccour, 


5 
wt 


nr 4 to the mind of mag. 

"We od th cherfor iſh this .melan- 5 
of our being oa ee 9 75 ; 

m e 75 dl 

i te malt among which he f. oe 
: J Ic 

Fo 

ang 


of aur creation, and Vit 
5 di Loi lor 
- noteſlentally inhabit. f not 
Sabltance of every being, whether material or umn but 

- -yerial, * 2 1 to it, a8. * Nng rig 
i be an dare en in Blu, wear By; 

be to _ out of one REI I K 


4 


1 


x I. Sonu of U. 7 
* 44 4 
— | / 
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99 . + 
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— einepbTON: | 


hinaſelf from wing he bas created 
EEE Gee and 


tural 
be 2 a every mation . 
. Which he thus Sang elbe car 
of every 1 hte a Giering inebeintellefual world; 
to every part of which he is "thus intimately united, Se- 
* ioralifts Have conſidered the creation as the tem- 
God, whiah | e bas dach with his own hand, and 
re or one led with his preſence. Others have conſi- 
dered nige Het ſpace as the re e or e the ha- 


105 of the DT Bur. the 00 moſt 2 


way..of this infinite ſpace is t hay of 
1 en 


which they appre i 


| ts, that lie contigyous 
wedge an 0 | 3 
b Alm no 

nd know ever this dean Fay des, in- 
. 3 ledge, and l 


1oul E 15 77 and with one 
rape fo TY the bounds of the 
$5 1 2 5 1 rp continue its: 
8 7 — MOIVIER, I 


yell. as raw 
dom us, © 


ny TOY 


\Jir'this Ki of God "Almigh EY te- 

5 1 and Omniſcience, every Got Mine Ot i he Ml © 
_ vaniſhes.” He cannot but regard every thing that 4 

. eſpecially fuch of his creatures ho fear they are of 

regarded'by him. © He is privy to all their thoughts, Ml '2 

She to eo that anxiety of heart in particutar ao elvis Is apt | 


to trouble them on thisoccaſion : is een a 
he ſhould overlook any of his Wee oy 
confident: that he regards, with an eye dr, 9 25 th 


1 who endeavour to recommend themſelves to Rig Hotice, Ml "© 
and in an unfeigned humility of heart think bo oe gre 


We N chat he ſhould bemindful of f them” 
= . fity 
On the Annoa WORLD, ad Selk e 3 


[SPECTATOR,: Ne gagd +4 I che 


i Ba HOU GH there is a great deal of a con- Mex; 
1 templating the material world, wy . et 5 8 Ke 
tat tyſtem of bodies into which na rate tn S109 curiouſly che 

- wrought the maſs of dead matter, * rela- mot 
tions which'thoſe bodies bear to one another; there is Mc | 
til, methinks, ſomething more wonderful an kur- f. 

- pribog] in centemplations on the world of life; 12 Which 
mean all thoſe animals With Which everp part of the 
univefſei is furniſhed. e che ſhell 

of the univerſe: Fhe world of Hife are its i e | 

IF we conſider thoſe parts of the material worldwhich 

| e the neareſt td" us; and =o therefore” ſubject td our 
oſervarions and N it is” 1 to. Sonſider 

e infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked, Even 

part of matter is peopled : every. green” leaf. ſwarms 
with inhabitants. 1 is ſcarce'a Angle humour in 

the body of a man, or of any Som e -whicl 

our glaſſes do not d oe ing Creatures, 

| The ſurface of animals is allo pu be Far With other ani- 
: mals, which are in the ſame manner py baſis c othe 
animals, that live upon them; nay, we find in che mol 
ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, 1nnumetable cells and 
cavities that are crouded with ſuch imperceptible mba 
bitants, as are too little for the naked eye. to di cover, 

On the oye hand, if we look into the more bulky pa 
ot 2» {1 ** mie 


vit 


or 


i . 41 5 


„ 
This; POLITE rivonpTON $12. | 
With numper iat ki kinds of living creatures: Oy find 
9 5 mountain and marſh; wilderneſs and wood, plen- 
tiful Rocket, with birds and beaſts and every part 
of hn affording: neceſſaries and conyeniencies 
for the Iyelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 
THz author of Plurulity of Worlds draws à very good | 
argument from this conſideration for the peopling of, 
every planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable from 
the analogy of reaſon, chat if no part ôf matter ch, 
ve are e ee with lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe 
Wl great bodies high areatfuch a diſtance from us, ſhould. 
not be deſert and un 2 » but rather that they ſhould 
be furniſhed with adupied 0 their eee | 
; i . thoſe beings only x 5 hi | 
| ISTENCE-is a to, Layhich 
re endowed with perception, and is in a manner 
chroun away upon dead matter, any farther: than as it 
ss ſubſurvient to beings which are conſcious of their 
- Wl exiſtence: Accordingly we find, from the bodies whieg 
ne under our obfervation, chat matter is only made as 
de baßis and ſup of animals, and that there is n q; 


* 


Inrinirz quotineſs ind fo roi; zncare, 
that it m to 1 4 in the conferring of e | 
upon every d receptive: being. As this is a 
ſpeculation, cb ! ave: often E urſued with: 3 
—— to to myſelf” Lal 22 Saag on by: 


g that | 

within our know 3 

THERE are ſome living 9 ni but 
juſt above dead matter. 0 mention that 
f ſhell-fiſh, which are formed i in the faſhion of a c "os 
that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral:rocks, and im ip 
ately die upon their being ſevered from the place where 
bey grow. | There are many other creatures but on-ʒẽe 
ove: from theſe, Which have no other ſenſe. beſides 
hat of feeling and taſte. Others have ſtill an additional 
ne of hearing; others of ſmell, and others of ſight. 15 bee 
i wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual progreſs the | 
vorld of life advances throup rodigious variety of 
pecies, before à creature is mack. that is complete in 


Uits N m * „ 155 — 5 
1 ; * 3; 


* 


„ We 
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ferent degree of perfection in the ſeriſe which ane ati. 
_ mal enjoy what a in another Shar ch gh 
22 8 anal b diſtin 1 
1 denomination; it ſeems 8 A dif- 
ys 2 If after this we look into = ſeveral in- 
ſections of cunning and Seeing or what we 
2 ly. alf inffin d, we Beid daa e Seer the 
manner imperceptibly one abbve another, and re- 
_ eviving additional improvements, acgordin te the ſpe- 
EG malls erer ted. This pr in na- 
is 4 very gradual, 9 . 5 ; of an 10 
fior ſpecies comes verꝶ near to the nioſt imperfect 
which is immediately above. it. 
Tn exuberant and-overflowil goodneſs, of the ſu- 
Seen to works, is 
| x ob iy eg e hinted, Fs he arte, 
at leaſt what falls within 2 
See k tha does not — wich life: Not is his 
ſeen in the diverſity than in the multitude 
living creatures. Had ht only made one {pecies of 
animals, norm of the reſt would have 8 the hep- 
„ ity of — 
egree of life, every ca 
in;nature, frum a 


1 
bre With ilivdrie, kinds of; 
ind eaſy af 


ny 3 * 
| L 

| — 2 ohs from one 

t — mg are alm̃oſt e 'T his — medias; 


_— ſo well huſbanded and managed, that there is 
a degree of F e which dees net appear in 


— 2 .Es. mw ea S. K e ww _EPp aA a o.cco. . 
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| foras | ** world vf life. Is the nel Ml .. 
4 5 . divine Being, more 8 this ch 
tw 


ence, beſides thoſe 1e already 
urully ible from 
It the ſrule of riſes 
ogr oh high as mari, we may, by 
reafoti, ſuppoſe that. it ſtill proceeds gradually 


ing 
HERE 15 a C 


1. we 
thr | thoſe bei which are of a ſuperior nature to 

hiniz ſinoe 2 — greater ſpacł and room a 
fordifferent ag tony between. the ſupreme cre 
1 ahd- 1 n mam und the boy + bers fro 


W. pats bene 


* 


is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a paſ 
mich 1 hall Bere fer down, after having premiſed, 
chat notwithſtanding there is fach infinite room be- 
tween man and his maker for the creative power to ex- 
ert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled 
vp, fince there will be tilt an 1 or diſtance be- 
eee which 
— u , 7 fy . 8 a | LS + i 
r there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and mate- 
na below us, is probable to me from hence; That in 
al che viſible oreal world, we ſee nod chaſms, 
1 no gaps. An quite down from us, the deſcent is by 
5 Wh cafy ſteps, anda continued feries of things, that in each 
ﬀer very little one from the other. There 


«which are fuperi lor ta us; from that variery which 


8 il remove differ | 
1 are fiſhes that have wings, and are no ſtrangers to the 


ziry region: and there are ſame birds, that are inha- 


. bitants of the water, whoſe bleod is cold as fiſhes, and 
weir fleſh fo like in taſte, that che 1 
„allowed them an fiſh-days. There are animals fo 
near of kin both to birds and , © that they 


„rue in the middle between beth : Amphibious animals 
link the terreſtrial and aquatie ther: Seals live. at 
Aland and at fea, 2nd porpoiſes have the warm bleod 

a trails 'of a at 1 to mention what is confidently 
TY reported” of mermaids or ſea- men. There are fome 
ae brutes, that ſeem to have as much knowledge and rea- 

3 BY for, as ſome that are called men; and the animal and 

yr vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you 
- WY vill take the loweſt of one, andthe higheſt of the other, 


there will ſcarce be perceived any great difference be- 
tween them: and fo. on until we come to the loweſt 
ind the moſt in al parts of matter, we ſhall find 


fy Try where that the ſeveral fpecies are linked together, 
- and differ but in almoſt inſenfible d And when 
w we conſider the infinite power and wiſdom of the maker, 
y we have” reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to the magni- 


ficent harmony of the univerſe; and 38 deſign and 


om infinite goodneſs of the architect, that the ſpecjes 6f 
Xs creatures awed lid, gentle d gree Fanny 
from us toward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they 
d © dualty" deſcend from us downward; which if it de 
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nents we es 3 then. to. be . 

ere are far more ſpecies of e F en 

there are beneath; we begin in g 1 5 per 10 
much more remote from the infinite being 

> et oe. are e the ] ial noi of 3 00 hat 

Which proac „ vet. of all 
_ thoſe diſt = 71 


. 4 in i nature, an Eck ſo müch ſerves our 
* particular attention, as man, who, fills. up the middle 

| ace between the animal and the intellectu nature, 
* the viſible and inviſible world, and is that link in the 


1 of beings, which has been often'termed the Nexus | 


-dtriuſque Mundi. So that he who. 70 one 1 is al- 
ſociated with angels and arch: cangely,. map look * a 
E of infinite perfection as his fathe r, and. the high- 
INS order of Spirits as his brethren; may in another re- 
_ .* ſpectfayto 2 thau art my father; andtathe t Worm, 


wart men ger wed my /ifter.. ; $9» 7 * 44 th 12 
EX 22 8 0 | — 
AR: * The NavozaL 1 e ants” oh 
„ [Gvannmian, Nags] a of 6: 


5 . A en 1 ed 2 molchill; ;nhabi bed 
1 2 e or ants, to he a! livel e of the earth, 
e by human creatures.” uppoſition will 
| 5 pau too forced or ſtrained. to Tho e Who are ac- 
| „ with the natural hiſtory of theſe a inſects; 
in order to which I ſhall ja DIE ader with the ex- 
. .; trad of a letter upon this curious ſubject, as = Was pub: 
5 . liſhed by the members. of the French academy, 

ines tranſlated into Engliſh. I muſt confeſs * ne- 


= 
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in my life better entertained than with this narra- 


n 7 . : tive which is of undoubted credit and. . cap 
——— Is a, room next to mine, which had. been empty 
fir a long time, there was upon. Fan a. box full 


_ of earth, two foot deep, and. fit to keep flowers in, 
2 kind of parterre h ad been lon uncultiyated ; and 


5 it was covered with old plaiſter, and 2 en 
. deal apt bbiſh that fell from the oy of the houſe, and 
| from the walls, which, together with the earth formerly. 


| HON with water,madea beg as SP 2 e 


— * 3 


ideas. 9 


1 £ . | 3 
Tue or PRECEPTOR:) „„ 
That place lying Ving to the ſouth, and out of the reach f 
the wind and rain, beſides the neighbourhood of a gra- 
nary; was a moſt delightful ſpot of ground for ants; and 
therefore they had made three neſts there, without doubt, 
for the ſame-reaſon that men build cities in fruitful and 
convenient places, near ſprings and rivers... 

© HAVING a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I took 
a view of that place, and removed a tulip out of the 
garden into that box; but caſting my eyes upon the 
ants,” continually taken up with a. thouſand cares, ver 
inconſiderable with reſpett to us, but of the greateſt im- 
portance for-them,' they appeared to me more worthy of 
my curiofity than all the flowers in the world, I quickly 
removed the tulip, to be the admirer and reſtorer of that 
little commonwealth. This was the only thing thex 
wanted; for their policy and the order obſerved among 
them; are more perfect than the wiſeſt republicks: and 2 
therefore they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new legiſ- C 
lator ſhould attempt to change the form. of their 'go- 
yernment,-- EN 3 ert FOTO: b HE, r Nan * — 

I Mass it my buſineſs to procure them all ſorts of 
conveniencies. I took out of the box every thing that 
might be troubleſome to them; and Fa vilited 
my ants, and ſtudied all their actions. Being uſed to 

to bed very late, I went to ſee them work in a moons 
Rios and I did frequently get up in the night, 
to take a view of their labours. I always found 5 3 = 
zoing up and down, and very buſy: one would think 
that they never ſleep. Every body knows that ants come 
out of their holes in the day time, and 'expoſe to the 
ſun the corn, which they keep under ground in the 
night 'Thofe who have ſeen ant-hillocks, have eafily 
1 rceived thoſe. {mall heaps of corn about their neſts. 

- WH What' ſurpriſed me at firft was, that my ants never 
brought out their corn, but in the night when the moon 
ty. Wl did ſhine, and kept it under . in the day-time; 
111, vhich was contrary to what 1 had ſeen, and ſaw: {ti 


"—_— 


vas practiſed by thoſe 77 other places: I quickly 
d found ou the zeaſon of it; there was a pigeon houle _ 
a. i not: far -fraw# thence: pigeons and birds, Would have 
nd. exten their corn if they had brought it out in the day- 


. tine, Fiegl probable they;knew it by experience ;. 
il. ud 1 frequently ound pigeons and birds in that place | 
lat I" oh ; P: . N when A 


— 


_ TH: BOLITE PAEGEFTOR, 


hed 1 went 6 i mee I qu —— 
them from thoſe robbers 1 1 irds away 
Wich ſeme piters of, paper tied bs the ena of a ſiting 


e A — vhea' ts 
ace was more ven an re; 'Hever came 
it What is — —8 und what L eeuld 
hardly believe, if 1 did wet know it by enperiehee, is, 
hat thoſe ants knew fete days after had no- 
ting te Rar, d Segen i af out Mai wers in the ſun. 
3 | perceived they were not fully convinced of 

ing out of all danger; for they durſt not bring out 
Meir proviſions All at hnee,- but Bf in a 
Towel] quantity, and Without any gteat Grder; — . 
t. Wekly eatty them en in caſe of 


une tching, look: laſt, 
2 "Ret ger Hd bing v6 feat, they 


brouy bee age their ebtn, altnoft every day, * in 

aid carried it in = night. wa 
8 ee is a ſtraight hole in every ant's neſt; bout 
nch deep; and gs down floping into 


ns, Les then 
pereeived that the 


sg rens 


a place —— have their magazine, Which 1 take : 
do be a differen zee from at where "reſt and eat. an 
For it is hight a ble that an unt, a very Wl the 


cleanly VER 4 and throws oiitfot. er eſt all the ſmall 
tetains of the corn on Which ſhe {as I have ob- 
ſefyed a thouſahd er would fill up Hor ange inez 
| ang ix Her corn with dirt and ordere. 


AJA corn, that is laid 1 7 ants, would Dodt un- Th 
© Sia if thoſe inte 12 t take care to prevent an; 
off AM the buds defore they lay it up; WM © 


— 2 7 6 Lain In their neſts wil 
Prod roduce Hothing | 


* den 
ber corn. But 


: > fre hive We 8 
as ory in their neſts as Bod 
Ae tiny ſwap = 


Tire pouTE PRECEPTOR. 20 


1 to bent them in the fun. E ant brings ama 
particle of that earth in her pincers, lays it b. * hole, 
and * and fetches another, Thus, in leſs than a 
hour, one may ſee à vaſt number of ſhalt 

articles of dry earth Degel up round the hole. "They. 
pr theit corn under ground upon chat earth, and cover it 
with the ſame. They N. ores orm this Work almoſt every 
day, during the heat of the fun ; and though' the ſun 


the afternoon, they did not remove their corn and their 
particles of earth, becauſe the grourid was very hot, 
till the heat Was over. 
Ir any one ſhould think that thoſe animals ſhould 
uſe ſand, or ſmall particles of brick or ANA rather 
than take ſo much pains about dry earth; 1 ee ; 
that upon ſuch an occaſion nothing tan be more pro- 
per than eatth heated in the ſun. Corn does not ep 
upon ſand : Beſides, a grain of corn that is cut, bei 
deprived of its bud, would be. filled with ſmall fandy 
1 that could not eaſily come out. Lo which 
add, that fand conſiſts of fuch ſmall 2 that 
an ant could not take them up one after another; 
e e et ö 


; 

; 

rivers, 3 15 

l — Kart of dier or tons, the wit 
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As wy, the final 
moiſtneſs would join 6,5 wir together, and turn them into 


2 kind of Fs 5 thoſe inſects could not divide. 
Thoſe 2 es her could not come our of 
Nn ant's neſt, ix its ſymmetry. 


Wen ants "goa a out thoſe particles t 
earth, they bring out their corn after the ame manner, 
and place It round the earth. Thus one may fee two 


in deaps ſurrounding their hole, one of dry earth, and 
re ther of corn; —ç then t they fetch = a 5 ef 
- Gy earth, on which doubtleſs their corn was laid u | 


Tnoss inſects never go about this work; bur- 
the weather is clear, anne oe ar nat cg 1 55 
that thoſe littie animals e e day 5 — 25 I 
their corn at eleven o clock WR the forenoon, removed ix, 
1 their uſual cuſtom, before on in the * 


he ſun being hot, and Dy Ecould . 
deive no reafo dean r. Par 2 — Alder 0 f 


w e a fall ran, v which 


went from the window about three or four o'clock in 


the ROY 8 . „ the Milan eee en fore-. 
re, oo there would be 0 rain Rho t day. , 
5 RAR {aid 8 ſe ants Which 1 did 10 


Crops oo en their corn out of a garret. 


Buys very frequi Ay into that 855 "There" was 
iy ak In 17 d becauſe grain grain was not 
erved that the hey. choſe th 
4 „ by f ſeveral dee, af 2 e little 
e cate to provide themſelves with heat 
when they can find it, and always pick out the beſt; 

but they can make ſhift without " en they can get 
no wheat, they take rye, oats, gunner andeven 19 
2 dere but ſeldom, any barle unleſs it Wy à time 

t carcity, and when noth ing > fe gan be had. 
Big willi ling to be more Paare informed of 
their forecaſt and induſtry, I put à ſmall heap of wheat 
in a corner of the room, where they kept: and to pre- 
vent their fetching corn out of the garret, T ſhut up Fe 
t . and 6 all the heles. Though ants are 
knowing, I don't take them to be Fonjurers; 
erefore they could not gueſs that I bad put ſome 
75 in that room. * e r ſeveral ays that 
ey were very much perple "and went 4 way 
icky ther: proviſions, - 1 was not Willing for 
2 time to make them more Tag for Thad a Hund to 
 khow, whether they would at laff find ont the treaſure, 
and Ide it at a great diſtance; and whether ſmelling en- 
abled them to Frow what is good for their nouriſhment. 
Thus they were ſome SR in great trouble, and took 
a great deał of pains : They Went oh and down a great 
way long gut for ſome grains of corn; Phey were 
en ifappointed, and fometimesthey dic not like 
Wi corn, after. many long and painful excurſions. 
hat appeared to me wonderful, was, that 22 of 

m came home without bringing ſomething: 
ought a Bra in of wheat, another a grain ofryeor bath 
"orap ticle of dry earth, if the could get nothing elſe 
| HE window u on which thoſe ants had'made thei 
1 _Tottlemient "looked into a garden, and wWas tio tori 
- High. Some. 151 bl fe Farther” end of the Barde 
\ -. others to the fifth queſt of ſome corn. It w. 
a very hatd gi Yor "or 1 f 7 the 
came home loaded with a pretty grain of cor 
which muſt needs be 2 heavy burden for an ant; and 
much 2 can bear. Thel * of that grain fro 
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fuch a ca 


wheat with incredible pains: When > to. he 
box where the neſt was, ſhe made ſo much haſte that 


other wiſe they look for another;or:take Ng El 
beingaſhamed-to:returmto' their neſt without bringing 
the grain dchich they looked for. All thoſe experiments 


. * 5 * 
Pe 
4 

% 
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the middle of the garden to the neſt, took up four hours; 


whereby one may judge of the ſtrength and prodigious 
labour of thoſe little animals. It appears fro, 
that an ant works as hard'as'a man, Who ſhould carry a 


very heavy load on his ſhoulders almoſt every day for the | 
72 of four leagues. Tis true, thoſe inſects don't take 
0 


much pains upon a flat ground: But then how great 
is the hardſhip of a poor ant, when ſhe carries a grain of 
con to the ſecond ſtory,” climbing up a wall with her 
head downwards, and her backſide upwards? None can 


have a true notion of it; unleſs they ſee thoſe little ani- 
mals at work in ſuch a ſituation. Phe frequent ſtops they 


made in the moſt convenient places, are a plain indica- 
tion of their wearineſs. Some of them were ſtrangely 
perplexed, and could e e journey's end. In 

le, the ſtron ants,” or thoſe that are not ſo 


weary, having carried their corn to their neſt, came 
down again to help them. Some are ſo unfortunate 


as to fall down wi . 
eome home: When this happens they ſeldom Joſe their 


corn, bu 


t carry it up gan 
I 8aw n yin 3 2 


ſhe fell don with her load, after a very laborious 
march: Such an unlucky: aceident would have vexed a 
corn in her pas: She was ready to climb 
The ſame misfortune happened to her three times. 
Sometimes ſhe fell in the middle of her way, and ſome· 


times higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, and was 
i zin failed her Se 


not diſedutaged. At laſt her ſtren 


ſtopt * and another ant helped her to carry her load, 


which was one of 3 and fineſt grains of wheat : 
It happ _ 
corn-ſtipsoutof their paws, when they are climbing u: 


that an ant can carry. It happens ſometim 


They tale hold of it again, when they can find it; 


been enk have eee by-cakin 


t appears from thence, 


their load, when they are almoſt 


ingelſe, 


J „ | 


- philoſopher. I went down, and found her with he ſame 
n. 


may eaſily be made by any one that has patience endu g:; 


2 1 * * . 
bu aWeof it =: vt 
t tew people are capable of ĩt 7 
„ * 0 2 3 - * 7 - * 
; _ ' 


— 


Rey pode great a patience” as that of ants ; . | E: 
| o 
The 


— 


P 


me ran way to her neft, without 2 
but the obſerved it: For an hour after 
notio given en of fuch a proviſiom 5 and 1 fa 
of them very buſy in carrying away che corn I had 


PO rt baker * 


15 


- 


2 ri. ina SUBJECT continued, 
700 ' [Gvandian, N* 157]. 


8 obſerved by writers of „ chat in 
order ta quicken human induſtry, prov has 
contrived it, that our daily food is not to Pg procured 
1 much pains and labour. The chave — birds 
SEED arts Oo with all the di 
2 ug (dry of _ 
9766 — 10 part 
mankind. ane If be de. we — jou into the brute creation, we find 
all its individuals engaged in a painful and laborious 
n to procurt a neceſſary ſubliftence for them- 
rn The preſerva- 
= E being is the whole buſmeſs of it. An idle 
man is therefare a kind of monſter in the creation, All 
nature id buſy about him; every animal he fees re- 
preaches him. Let fach a man, who lies as a burden 
or dead weight ypon the ſpot ies, and contributes no- 
= either to the riches of the commonwealth,” or to 


aintenance of himſelf and fatmily, conſider that 
and by whi 8 ek . 

ich is to 

rational creatures. This is fer forth under many ſur- 

pri inſtances in the n * 
cy of that narrative, Which is as foll 

ants were forced to make a ſhite. 

I had fautup ene; out of which 

bee be their proviſi 3 
S ak hep hens ne aa they 


" 
4 . 
a. 


1 : cover the fma}l heap of com, . 


them, I refolved to ſhew it tu them. 

8 drder to know how far their indy could drach, 

+ which had ſucceſa: os 
thoſe, who never conſi- 

that all animals of the ſame kind; which forma 


— nd nd than there. I rok one of 


that ſmall heap of 
e Eee hat 

1 grain 
m WE | 
Ree. 


largeſt ants, and 
* 


3 


- 
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up in the rehm I leave it to you to f „Whether it 
muy not be faid, that they have a 1 | 
eommunieating their knowledge to. one another; for 
otherwiſe how could they e one af two hours after, 
that chere was vorn in place? It was quiekly en- 
Raufſted ; and I put in — mall quantity, to 
know the true extont 8 igieus ava. 
tier ; for I me no deubt but they 3 provifiens 
—— Winter: We read it i hte eju 
duſand ets teach us the ſame; I don't 


ayes that any in any experiment has been made that ſhews 


contraty. | 
IRA ſaid before, that reve aeg chrvs unts nats 
in hat box of of parterre, which formed, if I may ſay = 
three different cities, governed by f ſame I 
obſerving the fame order, andthe ſame cuſtoms,” -How- 
ever there'was this difference, that the inhabitants of 
one of thoſe holes ſeemed to be more and in- 
3 than their neighbours; The ants of that neſt 
wy pres in a better order; their Torn was finer ; 
they had had a greater plenty of provifions ; their neſt was 
furtiſhed with anvre it ih and they were bigger 
and ſtrenger: It wus the ipal and xhe ca 3 
Nay, I chat thoſe writs were CO 
the reſt; and had ſome pre- eminence over e 
Tnoven the box full of earth, — — . 
made their ſettlement, was ly free from rain; 
4 t ĩt Tountifes upon it, When a certain wii 
t was a great inconvenience for thoſe jo porn 
Ants ate ad of: water; ard when — 1 
way in-queſt of 'pfoviſions, and are ſurpri ood by the 
rain, they Melder ts under 8 er | 
thing elſe, _ 1 till the rain 9 — The 
knts of the p "neſt found 'out'a Wonderful | 
baten be rain: There was 4 ſmall piece of a 
Rte, which they laid over the hole of their neſt in 
the dayr time when they foreſũw it Nould rain, and almoſt 
Above fifty of thoſe little 3 pe 
cially tue Rrongeſt, ſurrounded cat piece of flats, and 
drow ic equally in a wonderful order: They removed it 
in the morning; d nothing coud be more curious 


Er Dr 
a uon 


8 2 3 
l " mr = * * 07 3 2 \ 
23 


thi do ee thoſe Animals bout Tueh a Work. 


6. 


: * 
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 ſomuch.thax the flate did not lie fat upon it, ber lg a 


undetneath. The ants of the to other 


1 did not ſo well ſuccęed in keeping out the rain: 


Ia laid over their holes ſeveral pieces . old and dry 


one upon the other; but r ap. ſtill troubled 
ey took a world of 
(he he is that thoſe in- 


with; the rain, wh the. OW day. 


pains. to repair th 
Rs are ſo 88 to de found under tiles, where 
they ſettle themſelves to avoid the rain. Nen neſts are 


at all times cavered with thoſe tiles without any in- 


cumbrance, and they lay out their corn and dry their 


earth in the ſun about the tiles, as one may ſee every 


day. I togk care to cover tha two ants neſts that were 


trdubled With the rain: As for the capital neſt, there 


Was no. need © f exerciſing my charity towards it. 


_ ISM. D&LA LOVHSRE ſays in his relation of Siam, 
" thati in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open 


to 8 enden all the ants make their ſettlements 
. No ants neſts are to be ſeen any where 
e. I need. not 


t inſert here what that author ſays about : 


** inſects: You t may ſee his relation. 


H ERE follows a.curious e which I ds | 


_ 3 e . had three ants neſts. 


already feen; * . were not 1 10 well ided with 
5 "NOT. under fo 5-5 wn a 833 r 4 hole 


ing Water a to the 3 to 101 qe — . 
in it. next place, I filled the Peg hole with, the 
e e mar in the bottle; hut none of them would 
9 1 hey went away in leſs than W¹ʃ) hours; 

. me believe that it was impoſſible to make 2 
Fourth: fettlement in my box. 


Two or three day after, Sole, accidentally over 


ter! raſs, I was much ſurprized to-ſee the ants neſt 
C deſtroyed very N * 1 reſol 5 
t en 


* 
ad 


thoſe. ants in 1 
1 5 x i iT 72 in my dei DE: ſome gun- 
. imſtone into ew 6: and-.ſprung = 
ien V the whole neſt was overthrawn ; and- 
55 as. many ants as J Could get, into the 

14255 which deſigned for them. {It PORE to 3 5 


very rainy day, * Wy (ane $9.9 SR 
they gef in the new hole; ZE dime. nos & 
morning when. the. and Was over, See 5 
wi to repair their r bitati e 4 — ; 
cable, by reaſon of 7 fn 

24S} W 1 85 5 fl them, they 0 N 
and ſettled in the 77 appo inted for th Rog 
quickly; une ns a n their elende dur, ad | 
received * 
holes. As for 1 nde of their neſt; none butt m- 
ſelves; were F<. oncerned in it, according tothe invio # 
laws eftabJi hed d among. thole animals. 1 | tis, vis > 
. *AN ant.never goes into any otherneſt bu 
and if 9 85 zould venture to doi the Tag would be rumeh 


10125 1 times es Re * 

he bee but, at laſt I 
d. toxe her. 12 MENS: 5 or — | 
with purſued: them a 


oy e, ee 12 7 ute to et einge 
their 5 was very natural for them to fly into 
the next hole: 1 a man would not be S | 
we throw him 55 ae 4 — into 
he were purſ * s. But the ante 
am ſpeaking, of, F, avoide going into any other hoe 
their own, and rather tried all other ways of making 
their eſcape. They never fled into other neficibug at -- 
the laſt extremity ; and ſometimes choſe rather to * q 


0 SS 


Sy 24] I. have often gy hae is therefore an 
inviolable cuſtam among thoſe 8. not 40 Das: 5 
any .other-hole but- Theſe dun. They don't exefciſe 


hoſpitality ; e very ready to help one another 


out of, ches h ey.put 5 their loads at the 
entrance of a . Ep; pong, that Hye = 


it car ry them ; 
w | Tur 


— 


* 


— 


ww Aa 


_— 
* 


N * Pay hep a re — e ; 

n wie th 9 855 0 . 

; eon eir corn; t m 
deen are always ready to ferve one anather; 

| . that more time and jener yould 
mne enabled me to obſerye a thouſand things more cu- 
F riousund wonderful than what 1 have mentioned. For | 
they lend and recovertheir loans; whe- 
; whether 
I _—_ 


Tn uſe 0 us. | 

Fitzy are nerer 8 ONT EN a 44 
of bers: Their only fear proceeds from 
: ich ſometimes eat their corn when, they 9 it 
ett the fav x —— . und, 

45 . 8 | bicds eat 
infeſted 
iti 


7 . = 


Dey Feen, 
| E. be ſeen e Bo af SR we 
50 nia Hm ary wonderful things, have each al ben 
ir N their is their i 1 8 


E "They frequent e gn, 
1 


og is 542 fo 


cw ny „ By wee wg 50 to mo fed oo oem ont a treo td e 


| in A 

of torn which att 155 1 gg 2 pat in 

| W 2 der own ufe, n for 
A : | | 


e 


rr od a 


S 


A BILL for ninety. 
Exp ſerupled E ate it at fr 


Sp SS 


N 1 7 . p - uo - n n * 4 — 9 
oy . * "oF. , OT” 2 vas oat 2 * — Wang n - EE 
* * — y 3 4 : — , N = As 
ad 4% tt; * : ; b ; \f TN a af a « 
* / * 4 8 58 5 - , 
N * 5 . - 
. 


for thy eee ze \Thatoiia ge dan d- 


e and 2 common in An rg never 
elf, but. for the n An, 
HATEYBR misfortune to the, _ 
ard WA induſtry find out 8 ity, . — 14 
If you deſſtoy hots cake the Hg 
0 ehe Any may eaſily ſee how Fir 
4 5 ER wha 2 = II . 
out ng ae or as as 0 


One NscrzrTy of WAI A GOOD HAN 
Lord CnAsTEATIEI 's Letters! 


ry 


feeling, was. brewahe 
__ n 


not u 
. 
done in-thoſe canons — 


n . 
0542 pong — ng. na = 


2 4 55 


me, the other day, 


TER ay 


* 
* 
- 


with. the hel 
n 


Wa 


that tht 3 © generall a hy 
e unte 5 y ſigu in 
LI than their conimon hand; 

name rh 6 — 
writing. 


whieh 


D de ſent to 


matters of the utmoſt Tree 
the common character. 
anti he (knowi 


ar mowing you tb be a man of 
would certainly try it by 12 | 


* 


"Ja, 


/ 


| jo r 


ha 
pau had much better do- 
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nian W neyer ſuſpecting it to be a modern cha- 
racter. I have often told you, that every man, who 
has the uſe of his eyes and of his hand, can write whate- 
ver hand he pleaſes; and it is lain that yo you can, ſince you 
_ write. both the Greek and German e raters, which 
you never learned: of a writing-maſter, extremely well, 
though your common hand, which you learned of a 
maſter, is an exceeding bad and illiberal one, equally 
unfit for buſineſs or common uſe. I do not deſire tar 
u ſhould write a laboured or ſtiff character: a man of 
— mold write quick and well, and that depends 
ſingly Upon uſe. I would therefore adviſe you to get, 
ſome Tory, good writing-maſter at Paris, and apply to it 


for a month only, which will be ee oy Pon 


my word, he mantis of a genteel plain 
ele op hoſt 


. much more importance than you thi 

ſay, it may be, that when you write 4 ih, 5 | 

| becauſe youre in a hurry: to which hy 
are you ever in a hurry? 4 man of ſenſe may be in — | 
bat can never be. in a + becauſe he ws, that 
whatever he does in a hurry he muſt neceffarily:do'very 
= He may be in haſte to N affair, but he 
will. 3 care not to let that haſte hinder his doing it 
hens Ny minds are in a „When the ag: wk 
proves cf : 


ahfwer, W 


it commonly does) too ig for themʒ 


buſineſs, only appears by che con- 


great many diſterent t 


that if your very bad avriting 
ter of eee will it not do to other 5, Who 


18 ee 


— 


— 


rr LACS 


— are; they puzzle, ee and perplex 
themſelves; th want. to do-every thing at once, and 
e bou — pwee 
or the thing 18 4 t. vt and 
his 2 to 7 
tinuity of his application toit; he Ben ues it with a cool 
ſteadineſe, and finiſhes it defore he: — any other. 
Tenn 8 time is much taken up, and you hare a 
h do but remember, that 
If: of them well, and leave 
the other half undone, than do them all indiffercntly. 7 
Moreover, the few ſecands that are ſaved in the courſe - 
of theday, by writing ill inſtead of well, do nat amount 
ts an object of time, by any means equivalent te the 
diſgrace or ridicule of writing an ugly:ſcraw}; Conſider, 
could. furniſh _ . 


c 2 2205 


— 


f 
C 
a 
0 
0 
h 
u 
it 
a. 
b; 
ir 
a1 
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ras POLITE REC EP OR. „ 
— TV O- GR PHO» 0 ; 
nee Lord CHEtSTERFIELD'S Letters) - | 
y COME now to another part of your. letter; nigh 


is the N thog hy, af I ma Det bad 1 
rap, I Tet induce, ænduce; 7 you 
el 1 Enders; two faults of wh ich ew "7 my houſe- - 
mad 8 57 baye. been guilty. I muſt tell you, that 
orthography,.in the true ſenſe of the OE is ſo abſo- 
cat ly noel for a man of e 4 a gentleinan, 
a 


927 IIing mia idic ubm, him f 
of his Vie; 41 of qu ith 5 
15 0 recovered the Acute e of. kaving ſpelled wh 
without the 0. 


REA NG With 'care, will ſecure every. 33 TP 
falſe ſpelling; for books are always, well ſpelled, on 
cording to t 6 orthography; of of the s. Sgme words. 
are indee d doubtful, ing ſpelled dif Fexendly v. au thors 
of equal e but thoſe. are few; and in thoſe. 
caſes every man has his option, becauſe he may plead 
his authority either way; but, where there is But 4 


right ways. as in the two words, above-mentioned, it 
unpardonable, and. ridiculous, for a gentleman. | to m 
it: even a Woman of tolerable 70 would del] 4 
andlaughat A lover, who ſhould, ſend her an Mel el 
billet- ous... v7 1 and 1 1 5 1 75 vou 
into a Io ad, in moſt cafc oa the. Ader is all. 
Me litel e EN Ne 1 55 31 8 125 fs N 
= ourſelf Be Re 


the ner is f 0 as important as Fig 18 
eak the LEO: of an angel, in bad Words, 1 
iſagreeable utterance, nobody” will hear. 7 twice, 
who can help i It f you write epiſtle 4 well as Cicero; 
but in 2 l hand, and v N Deter 
teceives, will laugh at em; 49 07 4 Top 7 nad ad the 


of Adonis, with an aw War | Air and 

diſguſt infteat of pleaſing... = rye 2 2 ld 

———— | | 

On W .I rn LETTERS: & BUSINESS, 
[oi CuzsTtrerii os Letters]: 


I 


— - * w - v hz ' 
3 1 q b- 
= ” - : 
2 , 7 - 
. =2 4 6 - 
Py . 
* 


1 3 c ering even of. bu- 


- - * " 2 7 
- : * * 
* n. 
1 - 
= V 3 N 
8 7 


the aut Sonnets may not be able tv miſ- 
take it, nog obliged to ay cle n to under - 
ſtand it. This neceſſary clearneſs 5 imp es J £orreRe 
_ neſs, withoutexcluding an e le, Tro 

Ih antitheſes, Bee fron 75 . d r as nl 


2. ie in an Hiar mer (if ypon common jag Te 
n buſineſs, an elegant 7 

affeQed} Feed 1 5 25 _ 
not ut py. Nt means 9 7 5 
Let your attention be to clearneſ: ok: and 5 2 

raph after-you have Written it, in the critical view 
of diſcovering whether it is poſſible that any one man 
— 1 true "Tenſe of itz and correct i it acy 
cordingly. . 

Our 3 and 8 often create obſcurity 
or ambiguity ; be therefore exceedingly. attentive to 
them, and take care to mark -out wit "preciſion 
particular relations. For n ohnſon ac- 

ainted me, that he had ſeen Mir. Smith, RO had 

promiſed him to ſpeak to Mr. Clarke, to return h 
Ir. Jahnſon) oſe papers, which hb ir. Ga Smit) 
left ſome time ag ich him (Mr A tt 5.2 is 
to repeat a , though un neceſſart] n 
times, than to nee; the perſon f iſtakeen once. e, 
- 8 is, ingly relative to e cannot be 
7985 to things; which, and arg c Tblative 
te things Pu wh not 20g excluſive of 7 4 J for 
one may fay, the map tar robbed or KJjed 5911 
but it js much better to ſay in rats Wy 10 
One EINE — mon or 77 6 2 n tubi Fs 55 
| © relative to » Can 
* ahways ute invifer e Boho og 
Fier ſometimes ines determine fn place, For eee 
to in your laſt, which came by vet Ne s meſ⸗ 
fenper, and 20hich 1 ſhowed to Tuch-azone; 1 Would 
e that I recened from you, 
red to in „ carne bro: Al- 
owed to een % 


tered with.a ſparing a fil fal hand; 


THE POLITE PRECEPTOR. 1 
their places exact hey muſt decent! . 
b 3 Irm W1 
aut 33 modeſtly Mine wi 


t aring. 
But as this is the utmoſt degree-of: perfection — 


of buſineſs, I would not. = ou to attempt thoſe 
embelliſhments, till you. have Lu laid your. Sounds - 


54 is an clegant 8 e e — 
bſolutely neceſſary for good letters 

to ER: Let your prids bo harmonious 

too longs, 


brass of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
RECOMMENDED +: 
[Connorevzvs, e OI 


F FRIEND — 8 e 


he meet together onde a 


5 ith 55 ber — 5 — 
8 wi * 161, m 
ck ey ial acne 2 to cultivate 

tir mother — — = employ-balf the time of 
i hearing ome of our beſt aluſſies ad 
e furniſhes: with nonver- 

ny 6 the ah — — er he have anftituted 


> 3 FAS) jy. 
bung 20 2 15 2 — —— uf anpexotic 


ſmugglad into our language, | 
e ritiſh words pc rr ſignificant an or F 
preſſwe, An 3s ll mg —— any 
con ma N dlub, by which beavy-fines 
are laid on t who ſhel 


| ;have. any madiſh barbarifms | 
tound upon 4 whether they be "= 
cient OT | 


4 OF r 2 5 ; 
e Saxe n n and — 


"936 THE POLITE PRECEPTO 
© ber. any ſociety," that met together on r 
mendadle prin a lin Their proceedings, it muſt, how- 
ever, be Nee ſomewhat unfaſhjonable ; 3 for 
ſu tongue is 8 as little the general « care 
2 or Engliſh 1 Young: gentle: 
are obliged to drudge at ſchool gor nine or ten 
2 = in order to ſcrape together as much Greek and 
8 Fu rw as they can forget during their tdur abroad; and 
have commonly at the ſame time a private maſter, to 
give them French enough to land them with ſome re- 
putation at Calais. This is to be ſure very prudent 
aswvell as genteel. Vet ſome people are perverſe enough 
tg imagine, that to teach boys a foreign language, liv- 
ing or deac , without at the ame time eas them b. 
in their mother t „is a very prepbſterous plan of t! 
education- The. omans, though they 2 ied at vi 
Athens, directed their TS: to. 58 al of their v 
Nun — 4 and thou Wer Wrote in | 
There are at ay in 2 — *academies WM th: 
2 e of the French H. 
* and perhaps, if os preſent profeſlorſhips we 
ebrew and Grech there ſhould de added''a pro- it 
feſſorſhip of the Engliſh 1: age i would be no in 
„ to du es: the 
HEN we conſider char ge — el Pee ub to ma 
maoſt, if not all others now in being it hen ſomething pub 
F that any attention ſhould be paid to a \ 
eigen tongue that is refuſed to · u when we are do 
E to get ſoa little by the exchange. But when we gua 
1 further on the eee to Which ſome om 
late authors have brought it, we are ſti 1 — are 1 
at the preſent. negle& of it. This ſhameful: neglect I WW cp. 
take to be owing chiefly to theſe two reaſons; the falſe N en 
pride of thoſe WhO are eſteemed men of learning, and 
the ridiculous affectation of our fine gentlemen, and with 
pretenders to wit. WIEEDY) , en it r that 
6 ntlemen; whih are em not g 
ſelves che allowed ſtandard of politeneſs,” J ſhall begin 
te e. firſt: __ bei eee 8805 4 ——4 
eription whie hedight” audio's: 
their words are a. very fantaſtical i juſt o ma- Marr 
ny ſtrange diſhes.” - Theſe diſhes" too ate all French 


—_ 


e 


* not know, Whether: their converſation does 


- {8 * — 
8 3 . We 4 2 1 PA, $443 - 3 6. 2 WAS 2 . Pp | T* not 
a 285 *. 2 5 5 ( 


TY 


* n 
* l 3 


ther the thin meagre diet on which our fine gentlemen 
fublit; does.not in ſome, niealure take away the Power 


_ manly Britiſh accents: | whence their, Sonverſation be- 

comes; ſo. * fantaſtical a banquet,” and every. ſentence 
they deliver is almoſt as heterogeneous a mixture às a 
falmagundy.” - A faſhionable coxcomb now never com- 


plains: of the vapdurs, but tells you that he is yery 


much ennuyze he does not affect to be genteel but 


a 
ta * e is entirely French; and hei 


thorough petit maitre in his language as well as beha- 
viour. Hut notwithſtanding all this, I do not know, 


whether the, converſation of eur pretenders to wit is not 


ſtill more barbarous. When they talk of Hapibug, &c, 


| | 

they ſeem to be jabbering in the uncouth dialect of the 
Huns, or the rude gabble of the Hottentots? or if their 
words are at all allied to e af this country, 
Wit proba comes neareſt to the ſtrange cant ſaid. to be 
o in uſe among houſebreakers and highhwaymen; and if 


their 8 bear any explanation, the curious are 


o maſt likely to meet with it in a polite vocabulary, lately 

o Wl publiſhed under the title of the Scoundrel's Dictionary. 
2 - Many, who are accounted men of learning, if they 
re do not join with fops and coxcombs to corrupt gur lan- 
re guage, at leaſt do very little to promote it, and are 
ne ſometimes very indifferently acquamted with it, There 
ed are many perſons of both out univerſities, ho can de- 


te tempore, who ſcarce know the idiom of their on lan- 


nd guage, and are at a loſs how ta diſpatch a familiar letter 


nd Vith tolerable facility. Theſe Finke ſeem to think, 
i 


that learning conſiſts merely in being verſed in 


11. not generally underftood; But it ſhould beo. —— 


gin that the ſame genius, which animated the ancients, has 
LIP 1 at leaſt ſome 24 of it's heat to later ages, 
5s: and particularly tothe En ih. Thoſe, who are really 
12: cbarmed wich Homer and Sophocles, will i 4 
ch; Pbakeſpeare and Milton without emotion ; and if L was 
r 
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not a geg dent depend on their bill of Exe and he- 


t 


d:gagze: —nor is he taken with an elegant ſimplicity in 
3 bit breaks out in taptureb on 


cypheran old Greek manuſcript, and conftrue Lycophras. = 


of Oreck, gr + c. is very vilu 
trained * of their 
Sos - — gentlemen Mould 
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5 — rater in our neighbouring countrirs; 
_ ferved, that 5 — 

1 together n 2 narrower co 

a works of if authors: For, ee 

taciturnity, ve are 

do it in the ſhorteſt way er ble 
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re my on, 


—_— ter Siler 
4ndeod takes — 2 


duet an — _ lengthened out inte VAP — 
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IN next WE. may © 1 

words are not ee often make them ſo, as 
much as fies in our per,, by aur rapidity:ef pronun- 
ciationy as it generally in moſt of our. 
—— the . Ne 

es ma 

and folemg r im their own language; to make them 
more proper for di and indre cenformable to che 
* of our — his we oy find in a multitude 


qr, nen, N. 
e e as of las: 
3 zonſtderable alteration in 388 
gunge, by cloſngin s bene the termination 
Sr 


Prerde tenſe, as in theſe ; marc, e . 
arne for drewngd, bed, orriued 
much dirfiguredithetongue, and turned a ten 
our nootheftiwords ita fo clutfers 
nants. "Phis is e mant nnn 
of vewels in dur langu 
plaint uf our pal iteſ? 
men that bave made 
1 P 
TFwis reſectiom on the words that end in ad, "+. FAR 
wy in converfation from ut -of the greateft 
has puoduced:-i'\think we may add D | 
ae e aroma 
by the zbbreviation of ſeveral words that arc 
nt in eth, by fubſtrtuting an sin the room of the 
cyl lable, as in-droawns, walls, arrives, and umume- 


nit oe which in the pronunciatans af our 
— vc erh, armpeth. This has 


—— wee = lotter anch mas before too 

(fr e 16, and added 8 

iy in * is Loon e is taken ſo much notice af 

y foreigners; but at the Game time humours our Wi . 
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I mon here obſerve; chat the ae ei letter on 
many occaſions does the office of a whole word, and re- 
preſents the Hit and Her of our forefathers. There is no 
doubt but che ear of a foreigner, which is the beſt judge 
in this caſe, would very much bes. by of ſack ; in- 
novations, which indeed we do ourtelves in ſome inea- 
A by retaining the old termination in urin, and 
Ithe ſolemn offices of our religion. 
As in the inſtances I have ny we have epitorized 
many of our particular words 10 ho detriment of our 
tongue, ſo on other occaſions we haye drawn two words 
into one, which has likewiſe very much untuned our 
5 languag. and clogged it with conſonants; 'as'mayr'r, 
can , t, toon and the like, for 1 bene n 
Hall nat, will nat, re n 
Ir is perha eee ee no m 2 ta 
ve needs m which bas ſo miſerably ſome of 
our words, that i in familiar writin nes 255 converſations 
they often Joſe all but their firſt ſyllables, as in mob. 7 
pos. incag. and the like; and as all ridiculous wor ; 
makes heir firſt entry into à language by familiar 
I dare not /anfwer for theſe that they will not 
in time be looked upon as as part of our tongue? "We ſee 
: ow yo ou, have 8 ſo in thei er 48 = imitate 
Hudibras's oggrel expr Tf Iced eir {ſerious compo- 
-itions, by throwing; out the ur ſubſtantives, 
which are eſſential to the Engli ne Nay, this 
humour of ſhortenin bre language had once run ſo far 
_ "that ſome of our celebrated authors, among whani'we 
may reckon Sir Roger L/Eftrange-in' particular, 2 — 
to prune Their words of all ſu D as 
termed them, in order to adjuſt the ſpelling to the pro- 
nunciation; "which would have confounded all war ety- 
mologies, and have quite deſtroyed our tongue. 
5 W may here likewiſe obſerve that our propen names, 
when familiarized in 1 — generally dwindle to 
monoſyllables, whereas in oth mod fan . 
receive a ſofter turn on this . e' en 
_ of a new ſyllable. Nick in Italian is Niehl, Jack in 


French Janot; and ſo of the reſt. 


Turk r is another particular in our lang age which 
ige great! inſtance of our W lands „and that 
FER” | | ne. 
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:4 the: ſuppreſſin of ſeveral particles which muſt be 
3 in — 27 tongues L a ſentence intelli- 
ble: This often perplexes the beſt writers, when they. 

oye the relatives ohm, which, or they, at their mercy 
whether they m ax have admiſhon. or hot; and will ne- 
ver he decided till we have ſomethin fike an academy, 
that by the beſt. authorities and rules drawn from t * 
aalogy of languages ſhall. ſettle all controverſies de- 
teen grammar and idiom. : 

I HAVE only conſidered our langua 2it newetbe . Hs 
nius and naturaltemper of the Englith, Which is modeſt, 
—— ſincete, and which perhaps may recom- 2 

the people, though it has 70 the tongue. We 
might i carry the ſame thought into other lan- 
guages, and educea greatpartof hat is peculiar to them 
from the genius of the people who ſpeak them. It is cer- 
tain, the Light talkative humour of the French has not 2 
little it their tongue, which might be ſhewn . 
many inſtanees ; as the genius of the Italians, which i Is)” 
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V 
ſo much addicted o muſick and ceremony, has mould 
all their words and phraſes to thoſe particular oy | 
The ftatelineſs;arid . — of the Spaniards ſhews' itlelk 5 
to perfection in the ſalemnit of their language; 
the blunt honeſt humour gf th 3 ſoun 
in the rolighneſs __ 2069 2 8415 
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. n to overlook what is near. by: keeping 

the eye fixed upon ſomething remote. In the ame 
manner preſent o r Fee e are neglected, and attain- 
able goa is ſlighte il pager ee in extenſive. ranges, 

1 upo pou. fature advantages. Life, however 

art is made, ſtill ſhorter by waſte of time, and its 
progreſs towards ba pineſs, tho enen Hows: is et 
retarded by unn. lab labour. . 
TAE ee obtaining knowledge is univerſally; * 
ch Wl confeſſed: deeply in the mind the prineiples of 
at A to ſettle their N and deduce the long 
is | 'Q3 ; "IO: = 
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| buten, of their conſequences; to 


2 


utents; objections, an and to repoſite 
in the imellectual — the t or bay mah 
rimemts, hthegms, znd poſitions, which muſt ſtand 


int 
_ ceptible connection with the reſt, is a taſk which; tho'. 
undertaken with atdoot and purſerd with diligence, 
muſt at laſt be left unfiniſhed by Ps ada our 
nature. N 
To make t to learn either c 8 e bes 
ſmooth N t. this is the apparent 


ekt the prejudice which ſeerms to us 
ign authors, and of the contem _ 
native * this! ve. cuts 
necelfarity produce, Every — ne pp 
froded 2 his own lang than by any ry be 
the wurd for teabhers; 


fare we ſearch "the reſt 
K eee a 


n the Engle Sore womens 
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and fnids un .cafy — of Wit 


from intending 


4 5 2 url am 


* 
that a eee n Fey's 1 2 Who 9 5 
8 nence, a * * ite is devoted to ftud A) 


bait th” Mm Who Ten only for atnuſement, ot Whol: 
purpoſe is not to deck himſelk with the honours of 


© literature, but to be qualified for ueſtick 0 
and fit dowh content with 
have authors ſuſhorend to fill wp 


42 Poets I need ſay lictle, b 
only authors to whom their 2 

e tonſider the a boy ſuoteſſion 

as ſuperior to any names which Sontigegt gan 
boaſt? and cherfor the. Al of other 8 how- 


ever familiar] ſometimes mentiohed ile 
very fers "ed eye * rr e * CO 
4prir beau r N * n 
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bote compaſs of complicated * KT 


memory, and of which none has any per- 
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— ins 
not competent Wt 
aer War that ſaxches after mathemanica know! | 
himſelß among his own eauatrymen, and wi 

oon ether able to inſfruc him im every part of 
thoſe abſtruſe ſcien ces. He that is delighted. with en- 
i ments, and wiſhes t hun the nature eee 


pertam and viſihle effects, . e e 


all other countries. 
TF more airy and ſtudias ai enge 
9 have Jon need of any forgk n "Ao 
our language, net 3 Nies few op- 
N hes, K N 
De 


. ave ——_— 
far hebind d them. No vulga 


edly left all 


to de ſaid, becauſe i it is ES 5 Fig 
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| every miniſter. The original law of ſociety, the ris 
. - - of ſubj and the eren * emi. 


ſidered with the utmoſt nicety, ſometimes foun 
n and ſometimes famuliarly 3 an 
Tuns cop inſtructive ol ay Engliſh language, 


and thus Keys by is all recourſe to foreign writers. 
Let us not therefore make our neighbours. proud by 
ſoliciting helpwhich we do not want, nor diſcoura our 
nn herring by Ae Wigan wy gel: not lar. 5 
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n \[ADVENTURER,. Ne 43]. | 
T7 HE allocation of hl WA as it * ighly 
1 bpernicious to trade in pee ſo it-more imme- 
tely affects the itinerant branches of it. Amon bg 
1 ; 1 pre ſent, are to be found the only cireulators 
ſe metal Fed: perhaps, the only dealers" who are 
' obliged to «try in = any ſuch counterfeits, as will 
find a curtency no where elſe: and yet they are not 
allowed to raiſe the 9 5 5 of their commodities, though 
pron . abridged: © fo Conſiderable: 2 portion of their 


12 TYBURN: execution, a duck A moſt terrible fte, r 


a horrid, barbarous, bloody, erue J, and inhuman murder, 
was wont to bring in vaſt revenues to the lower claſs 
. of pampkleteers, who get their livelihood by vending 
theſe diurnal records publickly in the ſtreets: but ſince 
balfpence have been valued at rio more than five pence 
the pound weight, [theſe decaſional pieces will hardly 
anſwer the expences of printing and paper; and the 


ſervant maid 'who uſed to indulge her uſe for polite 


hole poetieal ſheet of he's 5 75 garland or Glou- 
eeſterſhire tragedy, for "can no ſcarcely 
fi 1 leu Sue, or thi 


{It is alſo eroable 28 he Park no longer echoes 
with the fhriff'ery of 5 Pr Take you ſix, your 
Bhonour, 'for' a hal fpenn ny, as it did when halfpence 
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with Gently ypreſeating, her little portable ſhop; and 
+ il 


other of the buyer, by ee 
: very {mal pare! 0 het wares. 
Bu the.grea fferers Me undoubtedly the nu- 


merous Fraternity ne _ ars; for, as things are circum-" 
ſtanced, it would. be alinoft as profitable. t work as to 
"Were it not that many more are now. induced. to 
deal out. their charity. 3 What is of no other uſe to 
themſelves, in the hope of receiving ſeven-fold in return. 
Indeed, fince the uſual donation has been ſo much leſ- 
ſened in its value, the beggars have been obferved to be 
more yvociferous and importuriate. One of theſe orators;; 
wail 1 92 wi ats Los 6054 Ce? now enforces his 


your 1 87 45 Ty ew! 8 a he fs my.” and 9e 


KR ready to 7 with hunger, having 
1 it in vain at 3 

ern E 

Y, 


munity. . 


Ge 785 On 2 to 1 a or to the relation 


Yands. The experiment = 

worth 15 1 ae am we that, for ſome end or, 

other, orders Will be iffued out from the king of the beg 

5 to bring all gr 10 1 1 5 r to their mint 
e B WE, 05. Fete Fugery oor- fields. 

1 WA3 the E ene Ft this A Ne 
lfpenc bf ad juſt feecived 3 Us, ße Cc 
one in . atfracte Y regare that le ene ones 
to hay e borne the profile * King illiam now _— 
viſible, as it was very much battered; and beſides othe 
marks of ill uſage had a hole 34, A the middle. As ie. 
happened td be the evening of a day of ſome 97 5 
my, reflections did not much interrupt m my propenſity ts, © 

lep, and 1 inſenſ{ibly 11 0 1175 A nd: half Quinber = 7 
when. to imagination the half Ron which then "lay 
Kanz me upon the tab} e, erected itſelf apon its rim, and 
from the royal lips Pre on is ſurface e 
e the followir 1 N e 
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op; where, indeed, it is 05 one: Sou 
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nor; black eye, ſeratehed face, and torn regimentals. 


B r Se. James's Pay 4 
* aſhamed to tell how I parted from him — 


Fr 


night«cellar, © 

'r 1960 the coat pocketifin Bhpods 
een te imo the of my brethren. fax 
days unnoticed / But one evening, as be was rec 
home from the tavern, he jerked: a whole asu 54 88 


through a a ſaſh- window into the dining- rem of A 
tradelman, whotie remembered is payment of ka bl. | 


r Dong es 65: Ye. t of his 
—— 4 rye Sa voy: the: 
when N RUNS — us up; and 

purchaſe tea, 1 
— — wether ACM 


„ De 


hobt. | 
* 1 is not my io enumerate euery lin{oaoci- 
dent that has befallen me, or to dwell upon trivial and 
indifferent circumſtan ves, as is the practice — thoſe im- 
egotiſts, who write mne e and 
travels. As uſeleſs to the communi my ſingle felt 
may appear to be, I have been the in ne 8 — 


in theintereourie f mankind: 1 
IS ſmall ſum to the revenuesof the ceo 


of — — 2 — 


e 


Ie poor acknowledge me as their conitapt 
the nich, though they affect to light me, and treat me 
with contempt, ar often. reduced: by their ſolles to 
——— to aliens. 
Ins B pa as 
neck aa and embarraſled m 
een could ut tehsise in n 1 7 
fi enrol i was debarred having: 8 


. bruiſing and Ce eas. 
of vulgar barbarity:: I-was happy in being confurd 0 
the mock-encounters with feathers — ſtuſfed leather; 
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| minds. in arts 
erciſe of . on gare e for ee 


£L; SHALL de, Sir, with informing you. by 
; what means I came to you in the cond comfition: vo 
A Choice Spirit, a member of the Kill Care Glad. 
_ hroke'a link+sboy's pate wich me laſt night, as a reward 
Loh g him acroſs the kennel. The lad waſted 


_ an tax Raeabeay n-looking 3 Fa 
AJ ned, being lodged fo Tante 
5 8 a ul Pick —— up, and car 'me 
3 to the next baker's ſhop: to purch 
roll, of aſter, who was Gen , examined 
. br wa fe SONG and a. threatenin —.— 
with ridewell for N —.— 

2 through my middle, an me to —5 coun- 
der;: but the moment the poor care child was gone, 


he whipt me up again, and. ſending me away with 
others in change to the next cuſtomer, gave me; this 
opportunity of eee 5 adventures to ou. 
. Nane Ian gun e. 8 
een 2 e Im. Tosurkuur, 
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4 an fog nk 


| Vis *TIWSSY — 55h 
7 Gp eee 4 Hu; ME 8 Ex84rs].. ABN AS 
4 M of pinion; that the — gy wints 


| againſt-Providence- are ill- grounded, and that the 
Joul or bad qualities of men are the cauſes of their good 
or bad fortune, more than what is generally imagined. 
There are, no doubt, inſtances to the contrary, and 
theſe too pretty numerous f but fem, in compariſon of 
the inſtances we have of a right diſtribution of proſpe- 
rity and adverſity: nor iſideed could it be © 
from the common courſe of human affairs. To be en- 
dued with a benevolent diſpoſition, and to love others, 
will almoſt infallibly procure love and eſteem; Which 
is the chief circumſtance in life, and facilitates every 
| e and undertaking; > beſides: the ſatis faction, 
which immediately reſults from it. The enſe is the 
ſame with the other virtues. Proſperity is naturally, 
though not neceſſarily attached to — and merit; 
axbadverſity, 3 in like me to vice and folly 
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dence: Its counterfeit is Ia for nothing, nor can 
r attempt, whatever faults - - 
a man commits and is ſenfible of; he is ſo much the 
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uns, however, confeſs, that this, rule admits of | 
an exception, wich regard to one moral quality; and 


that Mode/fy has à natural tendeney to conceal'a mans 


world; under all the diſadvant 


talents,” as Tmpudenct di = 
cauſe whi 


0 tages of low) birth, and 
little merit. Such inddlence and incapacity is there 


in the generality of mankind, that they are apt tore- 


- 


ceive a man ſor whatever" be is pleaſed to put himſelf 


off for; and admit his over-bearing airs; as proofs of 


that merit which he aſfumes to himſelf. A decent 
aſſurance ſeems to be the natural attendant of virtue; 
and few men can diſtinguiſh impudence from it: as; 
on the other hand, diffidence, being the natural reſult 
of vice and folly, bras drawn diſgrace upon modeſty, 
which in outward appearance fo nearly reſembles it. 
As impudenee; though really a vice, has the ſame 
effect upon a man's fortune, as if it were a virtue; ſo 
we may obſerve; that it is almoſt as difficult to be at- 
tained, and is, in that reſpect, diſtinguiſhed from all 
the other vices, which are acquired with. little ꝓains, 
and continually enereaſe upon indulgenee. ya 
man being ſenſible that modeſty is extremely: prejudicial 
to him in making his fortune, has reſolved to be im- 
pudent, and to put a bold face upon the matter: but 
tis obſervable that ſuch people have ſeldom ſucceeded 
in the attempt, but have been obliged to relapſe into 


their primitive modeſty. Nothing carries a mah 


through the world lire a true genuine natural impu- 


ever ſupport ĩtſelf. In any c 


nearer his end. But when he endeavours at impudence, 


if he ever failed in 1 the remembrance vf 
ulh 


that failure will make him bluſh, and will infallibly 
diſconcert him: after which every bluſh is a cauſe for 
neu bluſhes, till he is found out to be an arrant cheat, 


and a vain pretender to impudencgce . 
Ix any thing can give a modeſt man more aſſurimce, it 
muſt be ſome advantages of fortune, which chance pro— 
cures to him. Riches naturally gain a man a favour- 
able reception in the world, and give merit à double 
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his was a great annoyance to Wee who loved not to N 

ir of difficulties e delays, and Was never ſatisfe t! 

without his full career, in whatever his inclination led | 

him to. Folly, 1 though the hearkened to Dif- 

fidence, would -when alone; and 
bre a be. ect e rider, he 
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HERE. is e Bang I would: ene 
more ory, a6 female readers cha = 
of Viſto ation, of Al others; 
beſt Fes EE cation j mch —.— | 
ſtructiye chan their . books of amuſement and: 


more entertaining than thoſe ſerious” compoſitions, 


oo ja are uſually to be found in their cloſets.” Among 
important truths Which they may Tearn” from 
bite hey: ey may be informed of . 
elch may contribute very much to their 
jet and repoſe: That our ſex,'as well as theitss Fre 
1 01 5 ane, ne ſuch p. creatures 28 they! are apt to 
That love is not the only paſſion Which 
pri org "the male world, but is often overcome: by 
avarice, ambition, vanity, and a thoufand other paſſions. 
Whether they de falſe repreſentations of mankind in 
thoſe two particulars, Winch endear romances and 
novels ſo much to the "fair ſex; 1 know net; but muſt 
_ confeſs; tfat Tam ſorry to ſee them have ſuch. Shoes wer- 
Fin to matter of fact, ànd ſuch àn appetite 
IRmember 1 was once deſired by à yo A al 
whom T had ſome paſſion, to ſen Be no — 
romances for her amuſement in the country; but Was 
not fo ungenerous as to take the advanta —.— 
4 courſe of reading yg? givers rhe, 
not to make uſe of poiſo hy Kok —.— 
FINS ſent her Plutarch's Lives, Affubing her at the fame 
time, that there was not a wor of ern in them from 


Finnin to end. She peruſec them Bel dee 
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names ſhe had heard of by accident; and then returned 
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Tür advantages found in' hiſtory: ſeem to be ook a 
kinds; as it amuſes the fancy, as it improves 1 the un- 
ding, nd as it ſtrengthens virtue. 
In; reality, - what more agreeable entertainment! oi 
the mind, than to be tranſported into the remoteſt 
ages of the world, and to obſerve human ſociet 


in its infancy, making the firſt faint efforts towards tl 4 


arts and ſciences? to * the policy of government, a 

the 'ctvility-of converſation. refining by degrees and 
every thing which is ornamental to human life ads 
vaneing towards its perfection? to remark the riſe, 


pr declenſion and final extinction of the moſt 
flouriſhing empires; the virtues which contributed: — 
their vic on 2 


in ſhort, to ſee all. the human, race, from the 
of time, paſs, as Niere, in review, before us; ap ng . 
in their true colours, without any of- thoſe di guiſes, 
which guring their life-time ſo much -perplexed the 
jg of the beholders? What n be 
ſo magnificent, ſo various, ſo intereſting? What 
. either of the ſenſes or imagination, ean be 
compared with it? Shall choſe triſling paſtimes, which: - 
engroſs ſo much of our time, be preferred as more fatils 
factory, and more fit to engage our attention? H. 
perverſe muſt that taſte be, which is capable of ſowrong | 
a cies of pleaſures! 

Bvr hiſtory is a moſt im ovieg part of knowledge, aq 
well as | an,agrecable-amulement; and: a great part 
what we commonly call erudition, and value 9 ks 
is nothing but an acquaintance: with hiſtorical « 
An pn No knowledge of this kind, belongs: tomen of 
letters hut I muft think it an unpardonable ignorance. 
in perſons, of whatever ſex or condition, not to be 
acquainted with the hiſtory of their on countr, 
together with the hiſtories of aneient Greece — 4 
Rome. A woman maybehave herſelf wi 
peeve and have even ſome vivacity in her turn of wit ; 


but. 1 9 unfurniſhed, tis * 


—— 


mans 
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my 5 mine 


her converfation can afford entertainment to mem 
of fenſe and refteftien. wa 
I mvsT add, that 2 not oaly: a Salle part 


of knowledye, but door to many other parts, 
and affards ere, b of the ſciences. Andi, 
+ if we conier the efs. of human liſe, and 


our limited knowledge, even. of what paſſes in ous tine 
we mult. be ſenſible, that we ſhould be for ever children 
in underſtanding, were it not for this inventiqn, which 
Extends our experiener N veg molt 
ant nations; making them cont uch * 
dur improvement in wildom, as if hes. had 
Min under our obſervatian.. A man acau 5 e 
be ſaid 8 lived — 
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'F on lk abroad upon the great 3833 
kind, and endeavour to trace out the 828 
Sion in every” individual, it Will, I. — om 
highly poor nn ——— through the whole 
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fee Complexion 1s move e, It ere by i t 1s 
the the naurat bene of then 


Ont EXD. nee 0 meet with men ho 
diſci f pbiloſop] ſ — 
cr ine o oſoph aſpire not to 

— ro . a — 5 — their hearts upon 2 

dap een train 2 clients and dependencies, nor other 
appendages of greatneſs who are contented with 1 
tency, and will not moſeſt their tranquil lity to gain 
an a — Nut it is not therefore to be concluded 
that ſuch a man is not ambitious; his deſires may bave 
eut out another channel, and determined him to other 
1 be fe pete 

ca 1 man ma 
oli with the defire of diſtinctiom. 5 
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himſelf in ſome terpriſe of 4 lower natur. nee 
therefore nd man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed in this 
Kfe, but'that a thoüfand accidents may either forward 
or diſappoint his advancement, it is, ee a plea- 
fant and inoffenſive ſpeculation, to confider-a great man 


as Yiveſted of all the adventitious eircumitances of for- 
tune, and to bring him down in one's imagination to 


1 low Ration of life, the nature of whic] 225 ſome 


diſtant reſemblance to that 5 h one ſent 
Poſſeſſed of. Thus one mia 'hi ei mg in 
miniature thoſe talents of 1 whic being drawn. 
out by education to their full 
diſcharge of ſome important employment. On the other 
hand, one may raiſe uneducated merit ti ſuch a pitch of, 
eſs a8 may ſeem" equal to he” polite. extent” of 
imp roved capacity. | fs FL I ions 
» abe nature furniſhes a min with s a general appetite 
- of \ 8 "edixcation'detet ines it to this or ny arti- 


'defire of diſtinction is'Hot{T — © 


in any in aces” more obſervable than in the 


es and new appearances, which e part * 


4 World are obliged to -prayide, in order to make 
themſelves remarkable; for any thing glaring er par- 
- tieular, eicher in behaviour or apparely is Ehown-.to? 
have this good effect, chat it catches the and will 
not füffer NW pas over the perſon ſo adorned with- 
out due notice and obſervation; It has likewiſe upon 
this account; been frequently reſented- as 4 very great 
light, to leave any gentleman; out of à lampòon or 
ſiatite, who has as much righe to be there as fag cp 
bout, becaiſe' ic fuppots the foro not eminent enough 
to be taken notice of. 10 aſſionate fondneſs o 
eme wy owing various 5 ae W ar 
ractices, as fallying o into no rnal ex dits, break- 
ow of windows, Nag of cat hes. Pear 2 the ch, 


--_ 


Portes drunk twice a 1257 on ing a great e of 


ſes; with many other e SY 


nature: For certainly many à man is more rakiſk 45 | 


extravagant than he would willingly be, ware there not 
others to look on and give their appr obation.. bok 94 


On very common, and at the Ene time the moſt 


abſurd-ambicion. that eyer ſhewed Tug in human. Dam 


en ME = 5 Fr, 


th, enable him for the 
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upon a man with den 
and old age, the ſeaſon when it might be expected he 
ſhould be wiſeſt; and therefore it cannot receive any of 
thoſe leflening cireumſtances which do, in ſome mea- 
ſure, excuſe the diſorderly ferments of youthful blood: 
I mean the paſſion for tting money, excluſive of the 
character of the p ent Aer e affectionate hufſ- 
band, or the generous friend. It may be remarked, for 
the comfort of honeſt pove Lt: this defire reigns. 
moſt in thofe who have but good qualities nal 0 re- 
commend them. This is a weed that Will — . fg 
barren ſoil. Humanity, good- mature, and | 
tages of A liberal education, are incompatible 28 
ayarice. It is ſtrange to fee how: ſuddenly this abject 
paſſion Kills all the noble ſentiments and generous am- 
itions. that adorn human nature; it renders the 1 12 
Who i is over - run with it a peeviſh and cruel maſter, 
ſevere parent; an unfociable huſband, a diſtant and wi 
truſtful-friend; But it is more to the preſent! 
to conſider. it as an abſurd paſſiom of the le) hides: rather 
than' as eee affeQion of the mind. As there 28 
ent inſtances to be met with of a proud 55 
ſo this paſſion, eontrary to moſt others, Sas applauſe. 
by avoiding all e and appearance; for this reaſon 
it will not lometimes endure even the common decencies 
of apparel. A covetous man will call himſelf poor ek 
you ord aan ſooth his vanity byie ontradicting him.“ 
and the deſim oſ glory, as t ty are the moſt natural, is 


ba are + proc collard, into the moſt delicate 


ture, is that which comes 


paſſions. 25 e wiſe man who ſtrikes 
out of n private liſe, for honour and 
1 nity,” allured er of a court, and the un- 


felt weigkrt of a publick employment, whether he ſuc- , 
N in his attempts or no, uſually comes near enough 
to this painted to diſcern the daubing; he is 
then deſinous of extricating himſelf out of the utry « of 
life, that heimay.paſs.away the er vane an his _—_ 10 
tranquillity and retirement. 1155 

It may be thought then but a . rulents in a 
man not to change a better ſtate for a worſe, nor ever to 

quit that r he knows he ſhall take up again ater 


Plaſurez 29d yet- ol e de not 4 tte moved 2 
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oircumſtances, 

miſtaken aur courſe, nor 0p 
into calamities of our own procuring. | 4h 
RxL 16408 therefore ( werewe.to conlider it 30 fl | 
than as it intarpoſes in the affairs of this life):is highly 
valuable, and worthy ns veneration; As it e 
the variaus and otherwiſe interfering inte- 
zelts of mortal men, a thenby canſults the harmony 


and order of the great community; as it gives a 


room ce play his 
ani 


N ties ; a it 
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not lock upon Without amazement. His capacity 
ſieems to have graſped all that was revealed in boaks 


habe extended their capacities as fat as 
the ſtudies they purſued; but my learned readers, on 


univerſal genius Ihave ever met with 
mean is Leonardo da Vinci, an Italian painter, deſcend- 
ed from'a noble family in Tuſcany, about the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century. In | 


F 
VE 


3 a by 3K ha. 4 . 3 


* 


before his time, and not ſatisfied with that, he began 


to ſtrike out new tracts of ſcienee, too many to be tra- 


_ 


velled over by any one man, in the compaſs of the 


longeſt life. Theſe, therefore, he could only mark 


down, like imperfect coaſtings in maps, or ſüppoſed 


points of land, to be further diſcovered and aſcertained 
by the induftry of after ages, who ſhould proceed upon 


nis notices or conjectures 


Tx excellentMe: Boyle was the perſon, who ſeems 


to have been deſigned by nature to ſucceed to the la- 


bours and enquiries of that extraordinary genius I have 


juſt mentioned. By innumerable experiments he, in 
a great meaſure, up thoſe plans and out- lines of 


 Teience,. which his prędeceſſor had ſketched out. His 


fe was ſpent in the purſuit of nature, through a great 


variety of forms and changes, and in the moſt rational, 


as well as devout adoration of its divine author. 
. Ir, would be impaiſible to name many W who 

eſe two, in 
this occaſion,” will naturally turn their thoughts to a 
Third, ho is yet living; and is likewiſe the glory of 
our own nation. The improvements which others had 
made in natural and mathematical knowledge have ſo 


"vaſtly increaſed in his hands, as to afford at once 2 
Wonderful inſtance how great the capacity is of athu- 


man ſoul, and how inexhauſtible the ſubject of its in- 
quiries; ſo true is that remarł in holy writ, that Though 


à wiſe, man ſeek to find out the works of God from 
| 3 to the end, yetſhall he not be able to do it. 


"> CANNOT help mentioning here one character more 


of a different xind indesd from theſe, yet ſuch a one 


as may ferve to-ſhew:thewwonderful force of nature and 
of application, and is the moſt 5 e inſtance of an 
% The perſon I 


eie In his proſeſſion of 
iſtory-painting he Was ſo great à maſter, that ſome 


have athrmed he excelled all O went beforechim. It i 


certain 


\ 
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certain that he raiſed the envy pf Michael Angelo, who 
was his 53 and that from the ſtüdy of bis 
wotks Raphael himſelf learned his beſt manner of. de- 
ſigning: He was a maſter too in Sculpture and-archi- 
- tecture, aud fralful in anatomy, mathematicks, and 
mechanſcks. The aquedutt from the river Adda 


| 12 "ix . 1 127 12 | \ | 0 
Milan, is mentioned as a work of his contrivance. He 
had learned ſeveral languages, and was acquainted 


with the ſtudies of hiftory, philoſophy, poetry; and 


muſick. Though it is not neceſſary to my preſent 


purpoſe, F cannot but take notige, that all who have 
"writ. of him mention likewiſe his perfection of body. 
The inſtances of his ſtrength are almoſt incredible. 

He is deſcribed to have been of a wellsformed' perſon, 


and à maſter of all 'genteel eerciſes. And laftly, we 


are told that his moral qualities were agreeable. to his 
natural and intellectual endowments, and that he was 
of an honeft, and generous mind, adorned with, great 

ſweetneſs of manners, I might break off the account 
of him hexe, but I imagine it will be an entertainment 
to the curioſity of my readers, to find ſo remarkable a 
character diſtinguiſhed by. as remarkable a circum- 


ſtance at his death. The fame of his works haying 


gained him an univerſal eſteem, he was invited to the 


court of France, where, after ſome time, he fell ſicx; 
and Francis the Firſt coming to ſee him, he raiſed him- 


ſelf in his bed to acknowledge the honour which was 
done him by that viſit. The King embraced him, i: 
Leonardo fainting at the fame inſtant, expired in the 


arms of that great monarc — . 
IT is impoſtible to attend to ſuch inſtances as theſe, 


without being raiſed into a contemplation. on the won 


derful nature of an human mind, which is capable of 
ſuch progreſſions in knowledge, and can contain ſuch 


a. variety of ideas without perplexity or confuſion. 


How reaſonable is it from hence to infer its divine 
original? And whilſt we find unthinking matter en- 


dued with a natural power to laſt for ever unleſs anni- 
hilated by Omnipotence, how abſurd would it be to 
imagine, that a Being ſo much ſuperior to it ſhould | 


* 


t have the ſame privilege?7 


Ar the ſame time it is very ſurpriſing, when we re- 


move our thoughts from ſuch inſtances as I have men- 
ERS R tioned, 
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tioned, to conſider thoſe we. ſo. frequently. meet with in 
che accounts of barbarous nations among the Tres: . 
Where we find numbers of people who {ſcarce ſhew 
1 Zlimmerings of reaſon, and ſeem to haye fe i 
oe 1 enſe and f te. Theſe, methinks, 
: appear we large wilds, or v „ tracts of 
ON nature; and 


we compare them with men 
_ of the moſt exalted characters in arts and 9 we 
5 it difficult to believe that they are creatures of the 
e ſpecies. 
_ DOME are of opinion 14520 the ſouls of. men gre all 
naturally eau Cpt: Ae 8 0 diſparity, we ſo of- 
Fr 8 erent ene or 
cture 0 7 e te hien . they are 1 Hut 
hatever conſtitutes this : difparity,, next great 
ifference which we PAT between men in their ſeveral 
N is qwing ta accidental differences in their 
_ educations, fartunes. or pourſe of life. The foul is, a 
kind of mond, Which 1 88 art, labour 
2 time to poli it. For z t 9 Ho "lite 
e gms loſt, or lies untalhigned, like a 


Our of fe eee e Th xcel in ſuch 
-arts and .accompliſhments:as are in the higheſt "eſteem 
among men, is the natural paſſion which the mind of 
man has fot 0 ; which, though it may be faulty in 
the exceſs bs ought by no means to be diſcouraged. 
Perhaps ſome moraliſts are too ſevere in beating. down 
' this principle, which ſeems to be a ſpring implanted 
dy nature to give motion to all the latent powers of 
the ſoul, * is As ways obſerved, to ert Aitſelf with 
che gr foreę in the moſt generous diſpoßitions. 
e 575 whoſe ps have. (hone the br . co 
ONIONS Romans, appear to have been ſtrong- 
Iy animated by this . pathon, Cicero, whoſe learning 
and ſervices to his country are ſo well known, 1 in- 
. Ay, it to an extravagant degree, and Wwarmly 
"x fles Lucretius, who was.compoling a hiſtory of thoſe 
2 to 11 el particular and zealous in relating 
22 80 f and to execute it ſpeedil Ys 
e of enjoying in his life- 
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great e is ate e in ee of its 75771 
canger de t the. hater rian upon th 

- OCC: in 335 
. auen 1 La the. 77 of. truth. : 
had the ſame paſſion/ fe 

F with greater chaſtneſs and 

1 Iis ingenuous manner of owning it to a 

e 1 who had any ben 10 to updertake: ſome 75 8 

e 


I have 5 perpetua ing 255 name z. 
. 1 in my 3 a/ deſign y. of a man, at 
leaſt of ſuch a one, who being conſcious of no guilt, is 
not afraid to be remembered by poſterity . 
1 I ought not to conclude, without vie eig 
een in the ſübject of this diſcaurſe: 1 -< 


a U lay it down. my a maxim, that dee e A Il;ar 

ur — e of ao learning or t iter 7710 35 
2 vet every ene it of excelling in ſomething... Wo 

a ſoul has in this reſpect 17 rtain vegetative power w. hich 

| cannot lie wholJy id dle. If it is not laid out and culti- 
ch vated into a; regular and beautiful garden, it will, of 
am 


nfl Arr up * We or n * e growth. 


Vn N "cn Qu A HETORIG,, 
5 e. Tord Snrsrzarrzrn's Letters)” | 
ich BELIBVE von use the rſt bos to whom W 


RS. age of eight years) one has ever ventured to mention 
cli the figures of rhetoric.” But I am of opinion, that we 
ng- cannot begin to think too young; and that the art 
ing which teaches us how to perſuade the mind, and 3 
in-W the heart, muſt ſurely deſerve the earlieſt attention. 

ny Vo cannot but be convinced, that a man who 
ole ſpeaks and writes wich ele and grace; who makes 
ing choice of good words; and adorns and-embelliſhes the 
ily, fubje&, upon which he either ſpeaks or writes, will 
fe: perſuade better, and ſucceed more eaſily in-obtaiging 
what he SO chan 7 man who does not F 


21 | | he _ * — "ng * 5 2 8 es oY £ 4 * * «7 S 3 


Ws 


19 Want e 


bete bis ie "a nne 
_ flow: ay gw rn and wi has neither 
er —— ſays” Now it 


ky Rh | Rhetoric SY art of eloquentiy i * 


. cannot ente of grounding 
0 18 it, as yet, T would wilh ee 2 
of it ſuitable to your: age n 2 1 
Tux firſt thing you * ſhould attend to is, 40 fork 
3 e vou do. ſpeak, in its greateſt puri 
di according to the rules f Grammar; ere mul 
never offend againſt Grammat, nor make uſe of words, 
Which are ngt really Words. This i is not all; for nt to 
| er is not ſufficient; vre muſt ſpeak well; en 
: beſt methog of attaining to chat, 18 to read the beſt 
authors with attention; and to obſerve how-people of 
faſhion ſpeak, and thoſe who- expreſs themſelves-beſt 
for com on e, footmen une 3 all: 
| MI. They — uſe of low and vulgar expreſ- 
fins, Which . of n never ſew \In-Numbets,! 
they join the ngular and the plural together; in Gen- 
_ ders, ' tliey"eanfound-maſbuli with fewinine; 3 855 in 
Tenles, they often take che one for the! other. Ab order 
to avoid Al theſe faults, we muſt- read: with eure, ob- 
ſerve the turn and ex refions of the beſt authors; and 
not paſs a word which we do not underſtand,” or con- 


| Ab ane we have"the . ben without ex 
actly inquiri meaning of it; For example; when 
"read Ovids Metamb 5 4 


ou _ On 55 with Mr. 8 you 
0 im the aning do not 
know; 7 5 alſo, f it is a 2 oY: that N 8 


uſe of in proſe, as well as in verſe for — — 


SAY poetry is different from that which is proper for Som- 


mon diſcourſe; and a man would be to 3 to make 
uſe of ſome 8 in proſe, which are very happily ap- 
urea poetry. In the ſame manner, when you read 

rench with Mr. Pelnote, aſk bim the meaning-ef 
every word you meet with, that is ne to you; and 
deſire him to give eee of the various ways in 
rrhich it may be uſed. All this requires only ai le 
attention ; and yet there is nothing more uſeful, It is 

ſaid, that a 188 eee e 
can; make himſelf an Orator. Naſcitur- Poets, fit 
N nn 3 be a ns one * 
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Tur polirE PRECEPTOR. . 

be born anith a certain degree of ſtrength and viracity | 
of mind; but that attention, reading, and n | 
| ficient » Few. ark r Adieu. Robes 
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AH * K E. is no place in the town which Ito 3 ö 
love to frequent as the Royal-Exchange. It gives 
me a ſecret ſatisfaction, and, in ſome meaſure, gratifies 
„ vanity, as I am an Eng iſhman, to ſee ſo rich an 
5 0 of an the dee and foreigners ee de wit 
15 rivate buſineſs of manłk ind 
Aa lis = kind of Emporium 2 e 
while N 1 mutt confeſs I look upon hi h.chinge- 
to be à great council, in which all ders e nations 
have their 1 eſentatives. Factors in the trading world 
are what ambaſladors ate in the politick world; they 
negociate- affairs, conclude treaties; and maintain 4 
pood corre ence between thoſe wealthy focieties of 
men that are divided: from one another feas and 
70 bor live ont the A extremities of a conti- 
Thave open been pleaſed to hear diſputes ad- 
jule d an inhahitant of Japan and an Alder- 
man of London, or to ſee a ſubject of the Great Mogul 
entering into ee one of the Czar of Muſcovy. 
I am infinitehydeligirted im mixing with theſe ſeverzl> 
miniſters of commerce, as they 'are. diſtinguiſhed by 
their“ 5 Walks and different languages: Some- 
times] = led among a body of Armenians ::Some- - 
times I am Toft in 2 9 of Jews; and fometimes 
me G n bo. of Dutehmen- 1 am à Ban, 
Swede; or Frenchman at different times; or rather fan- 
ey myſelf like the old he cr rp who upon being 
alked what countryman Wes replied, That he Was 
d a citizen of the world. | 
n „ N I very frequently vifie this buſy mukitude. 
le. ef people, I am known to dy there but my friend 
is Sir Andrew, who often ſmiles upbn me as he fees me 
ze- WI buſtling in t the crowd, but at the fame time connives at 
fit prefence without taking any farther notice of me. 
* indeed + merchant of ape, Who Juſt knows 


1 me 


5 


4 
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me * ſight, having formerly, remitted me ſome money 
to me yg ho 22 as I 299 06 verſed in the 1 1555 
Coptick, our conferences go no further than a boy and 
x 89 un bs aue wot Lea * 12 5 * 
HIS 1 es me. I 
7 of ſolid a Rene ſubſtantial FR SSA hpi we 
_ a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally overflows 
With pleaſure at the fight of a proſperous and happy 
. "multitude infomuch that at x many, p ublick ſoleninities 
I cannot forbear 2 wy Joy WIE _ tears that have 
ſtolen 1 0 935 heeks,. For t aſon Lam wonder- 
fully delighted to ſee "fuck ; a body 7 8 men thriving in 
their own private fortunes, and at the ſame Var 5. 
moting the publick ſtock; 'or, in other word 8, Taiſin 
 effates for their own families, by bringing into their 
country whatever is Wanting, and carrying out of it 
whatever is ſuperfluous. 
Nun ſcems to have taken a particular care to dif. 
5 ſeminate her bleffings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to this mutual infercour ifaf- 
beck among mankind, that the nativesof the ſevera 115 
of the globe might have à kind of dependance 
another; and be united together by 
- tereſt. "Almoſt every degree produces. ſomething pecu- 
lar to it. The food often grows in one 5 and 
the ſauce in another. Tie fruits of Portugal are cor- 
| rected by the products of Barbadoes: The infuſion of 
a2 China plant ſweetened with the pith of an 1 
The Phili ine iſlands : a flavour to our 
bewls. The fingle dreſs of a woman of g eke often 
8 roduẽt of 5 hundred climates. be muff and 
"the fan come together from the di erent ends. of the 
2 The ſcarf is ſent from the torrid zone, and the 
tippet from beneath the pole. The /brocade petticoat 
Tiſeg out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond neck 
ace out of the bowels of Indoſtan. ; 8 
Ik we conſider our own country in its natural proſpe 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
wWbhat a barren and uncomfortable ſpot of earth falls to 
our ſhare! Natural 8 tell us, that no fruit 
grows originally among us, beſides hips and haws, 
Aacorns and pig- nuts, with 8 delicacies of the lie 
nature; ; that our climate of itſelf, and without thealkiſt 
Ace 
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were yyholly neglected by ner and left to the 


Chineſe our potters. Nature indeed furni 
the bare neceſlaries of life, but traſſick gives us n great 
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plurnd than to a floe, and carries an apple to no greater 
yrs too than a erab: That our ale Saraiaihes WE: 
6ur figs, 7 Be N and cherries, are ſtrangers among 
us, imported in different ages; and naturalized in our 
Englth gardens; and that they would all degenerate 


and fall away into the traſh of our own country, if they 


* _— 


mercy of our ſun and ſoil. Nor has traffick more en- 
ched'c ble world, than it has improved the 


riched our v 
he face of nature among us, Our ſhips are laden 


with the harveſt of every climate; Our tables are ſtored 
with ſpices; and oils and wines: Our rooms are filled 
with pyramids of China, and adsrned with the work 
3p. of Japan: Our morning's Ec comes to us 
from the remoteſt corners of the earth ; We repair our 
bodies by the drugs of America, and repoſe ourſelves 
under Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls 
our-wortbeds ; the Perſians our filk-weavers, and! the 
us with 


unge what is uſeful, and at the fame time ſüpplies 
us with every thing that is convenient and ornamental. 


ee the leaſt part of this our happineſs, that whilſt 
the remoteſt-produQs. of the north and fouth, 


= 
ae are free from thoſe extremities of weather which give 
them birth; that our eyes are refreſhed with the green 


fields of Britain, at the ſame time that our palates are 


feafted with fruits that riſe between the tropicks. 
Fon theſe reaſons there are not more uſeful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants.” They knit man 
kind together in a mutual intercourſe of offices, 
diſtribute the gifts of nature, ſind work for the poor, 
add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. 
Our Engliſh merchant converts the tin of his own coun- 
* into gold, and exchanges his wool for rubies, 'The 
Mahemetans are clathed in our Britiſh manufacture, 
When I have hen upon the change, I have often 
faneied one of our old kings ſtanding in perſon, where he 


| and the inhabitants of the frozen gone warmed with the 


dice of art, can make no farther advances towards e 


the vineyards of France our gardens; the ſpice-iſlands, 5 
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wealthy concburſe — 
every day filled; n this caſe how would he be pril 
do heat all the languages of Europe ſpoken in thi lit 


an one ns Iwillzalways indulge. 


„ TRE Pol 
is repreſented in effig 


„ and lookin n 
of people with Which 8 


ſpot of his former dominions, and to ſee ſo man ; 


vate men, who in his time would have been the va 


ſome powerful baron, negociating like 3 ſor jan 
ſums of money than were formerly to be met with in 


| Fogel treaſury ! Trade, without enlarging the Brit 


partes has given us a kind of additional-empire ; 


m multipliedt number of the rich, made our land 


eſtates 1 inely motevalyable thay they were former 
and added to them an acceſſion of f other eſtates as val 


able as wm lands e 9 5 4 ug 5 
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15 00K upon it as a 88 bases 8 w 

1 to fe of What r I would be, and un 
what government L would Fre, T ſhould moſt certai! 
give the preference to that form of religion and 05 
ment which is eſtabliſhed in my own country. 

int L think Lam determined by reaſon and avieh 
but! if 1 nould be told that T am acted by prejudice 
am ſure it is an honeſt prejudice, it is a'pfejudice t 

ariſes from the loye of my country, and therefore ſi 

1 have j In ſeveral | 
pers endeavoured to;expreſs my duty, and eſteem for. 
church of England, and deſign this as an eſſay upon 
civil part of our conſtitution, having often entertai1 
myſelf with teflections on this ſubject, which 1 U 
not met with in other writers, 

THAT form of government, appears to me the n 
Teaſoriable; which;1 is moſt conformable to the equa! 
that we find in human nature, provided it be conſiſt 

with publieklpeace and tranquillity. This is what n 
properly: be called liberty, which exempts one n 
from ſubjection to another ſo far as order 


eee of government 1 e 
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XD were 
and-under 
; certainly 
© go overn- 
n this 
nviction; 
ejudice, 1 
adice that 


fore ſuch 


everal pa- 
em for the 
upon the 
ntertained 
*h 1 have 


e the mol 
e equality 
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x. ſhould reach every individual of a people, 

e re one common nature; FAY 

"= Particular 

TER: A; lib erty. — 3 5 Aggravates, — misfortune. 

ed. of it.. . ſetting, before. them 


e ſub of compari 

Inis le is. beſt preſerved, where the legillative. 

— is 22 odged in ſeveral 8 eſpecially. if thoſe. 
different.ranks 

Ge fame rank, and conſe uently have am. 

20s Fo: manage peculiar to that rank, i as but 

1 Tom 3 deſpotical Ferenc, nA aft Peake. 

the greateſt een a people can have — 

ative power is in ger heir * 

guilhed, that by providing for. 

the particular e of at ſeveral ranks, they are 


ingrfar the whole body of the people; or in other 


Ws when there is no part of the people that has not. 
mon intereſtwith þ at leaſt one N of the legiſlators. 
I thers be but one body of legi 855 it is no better 
op Wranny; if there BR tp 1 260 there will want a. 
caſting pie and one 1 at length be ſwal⸗ 
> hd diſputes and contentions. that will neceſſa- 
OW ariſe 1 Four would have the ſame in- 
See A two, wad 2-greater.number would cauſe; 
0 much . 1 could. never read a paſſage in. 
olybius, an ther in Cicero, to this purpoſe, with. 
ta Forety (ems in applying it to the Engliſh con- 
fi tion, h i its muc 
theſe great au ive N to 44 4 
Rohe t Sn ing o ches, the regal, t 
0k e ular. "They 3s doubtleſs 70 their. 
"ug hts 04D — 5 ſtution of the Roman commonwealth 
in which the conſul repreſented the king, the ſenate the 
nobl 5 and the 1 N the people, Thos diviſion of 
ree powers in itution was b: no 
1 12 diſtinct and n tural, TTY 5 155 Engl 
rm. of goyernment. 85 ſeyeral abjections that 
might be made te it, 1 think the chief are thoſe that 


affect the conſular power, which had only the ornaments 


without the force of the regal authority. Their number 
not a caſting 5 755 in it; for hic * ich reaſon, if one 


Yo” 


*% 


t only ſpreads, 4 
e had be tter be none at 


and intereſts; for Where 


tter than the Roman. 


did not chance to be employed abroad, while the * 


1 
| 


| Beſides, do not find that the confuls” had er a 


mentioned, or into any ſeries of abſolute: pri 


f 8 * home; the alba r 
ſtand, while the conſuls pulled twWo different ways in 


tive voice in the paſſing of a law ot e 
15 that indeed they were rather the chief body 5p 83 
nobility, or the firſt miniſters of ſtate, than à diſtinst 
branch . in which none ean be looked 
45 5 as part, who are not a part of the legiſlatuxre. — 
the conſuls been inveſted with the regal authority t6/4 
? Fen: x degree as our Monarchs, there would neverhay 
n any 1 for a e which yg Wie 
| of all the three orders, and ended im tlie fab. 

1 hs pate bei whole conſtitution.” ©/ © © TIES 
Sven an hiffbry as ee Seas bes nine 
aſuccctiott of abſolute princes; is to me an uharſWer- 
able argument againſt the defpatick power, "Where 
the prince is a man of wiſdom and virtue, iti indeed 
happy for his people that he is Abſolute; finee in- 
the common Tun of mankind; for one that'is Wiſe atid 

_ good you find ten of a contrary character, it ĩs very dan- 
7 us for a nation to ſtand to its chances or to have 
public n th or miſery depend on e vittues or” 
 vicesof a ſingle perſon. into the 1 ven 
ow 
many ts muſt you read through, before du e 
td an em . that 1 Ni portable. - But this 110 not F 
an honeff private man often cruel and/abands! 
when converted intò an ahſolute prince. de a man 
power of doing what he pleaſes with Aue tt EK - 
e Ris fear, and men age: urn in Him one 
of 4 rows! pillarsof morality. to we find con- 
| 25 


firmed by matter of fact. How many hopefolheirs- 
are grand empires, when in the poſſeſiem of them, 
ave become ſuch monſters of luſt and: poco tes ay a 
| reproach to human nature. 
_ Sour tell us we ought; to make out” govetnin 10 
Th earth like that in heaven, hie An „is altogether 
monarchical and.unfimited:”- Itke His Cregtor 


in goodneſs and juſtice, F Would be for che following 
this great model; But whete gocdneſs aid juſtice ate 
not effential tothe ruler, F would by no means put my- 
ſelf into his Hands to be 8 of according to his 
3 rt icutar will ard | 1 en. — 5 ie Mr 
ö 5 | T 
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BY 3 I. CSE 5 8 of „ : 
conſequently a groſs and brutal ig- 
nome. llavery is 8 A ſtate of liberty, 
1 ee Which prevails in the other three 
- diviſions the world ; and i therefore it is no wonder that 
7 "tho "who grovel under it have many. tracks of light 
3 _ among them, of which the others are wholly deſtitute, 
Ri enty We the natural fruits of liberty, 


di ſeg 


- 


v4 4 

an learning and all the liberal 

f 9 e e heads a 8 As 
4 man mult 1 no 10 . EX 1 5 1 7 
_ nangm hrs min in Ights © 
BA - = ation, Kt uſh his. ches ow all 


the abſtrule corners of truth, ſo it is necellery for him 
to have about . competency of all the conveni- 
ENCES 9 ; 
TRE firſt thi > every one Tooks after, f is to tile 
himſel ries. This point will ingraſs our 
thoughts until it be ſatisfied. If this is taken care of to 
our Rande) awelook out for pleaſures and amuſements ; 
and among a great number.of idle people, there will be 
many whoſe pleaſures will lie in reading and contem- 
pw: Theſe are the two great ſources of know- 
and as men re- wiſe they naturally love to com- 
mupicate their diſcoveries; and others ſeeing the hap- 
pineſs of ſuch a learned life, and improving by their 
e emulate, imitate, and ſurpaſs one another, 
ho a nation is filled with races of wiſe and under- 
eee, Faſe and plenty are therefore the 
of knowledge: And as maſſ of the de- 
Pate ———— of the world have neither of them, 
they are ede over-run with ignorance and barba- 
rity. In Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral of its 
rinces are aa ue, 2h there are men famous for know 
ge and learning; but the reaſon is becauſe the ſub- 
jects are many. of ther rich and wealthy, the prince not 
thinkingfit ta enert himſelf in his full + 2 like the 
Princes of the eaſtern nations, left his {i ould be 
Anvitedto; -new-mould the. ner e Oy 
| N of — within 9 But in 
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"tic governments, , though a a particular, prince may favour 
arts and letters, Mite is A natural degeneracy'of man- 
kind, as you ma) obſerye from Auguſtus's reign, how the 
omans Joſt emſelves by degrees until they fell to an 
0 with the maſt barbarous nations that ſurrounded 
them. Look upon Greece under its free flates; and you 
Would think its inhabitants lived in different climates, 
and under different heayens, from thoſe at preſent; ſo 
different are the genius's which are formedunder Turk- 
ih flavery, and Grecian Jiberty, © " 
BrsIDES poverty and want, go RE are other ns 
hier debaſe thie minds of men, who live under favery 
though I lock on this as the principal. This natural 
. of deſpotic power to ignorance and barbarity, 
though not infiſted upon by others, is, I think, an un- 
anſwerable argument againft that form of government, 
' © as it ſhews how repugnant it is to the good of: mankind, 
and the perfection of human nature, LOND be to 
2088 ts 0 0 ot all Gs A r 
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The BRAVERY of the ENGLISH oo, 

80LDIER 8. | 

IF & IIIA. 8 WY TS: Ui 

* whole hs havs compared the mili nius of 
the Engliſh with that of the r it is 
Wh rr" that © the French officers wilt always lead, 
if the ſoldiers will follow); and that the En gliſh "ſoldier 

will always follow, if their officers will 16d. e 
Ix all pointed ſentences ſome degree of ackuracy muſt 
"ths ſacrificed to conciſeneſs; and, in this c compariſon, 
our officers ſeem Fa lofe what our ſoldiers gain, Tknow 
not any reaſon, for ioppoling that the Engliſh officers 
are leſs willing than the French to lead; but it is, I 
- think, univerſally allowed, that the Engliſh ſoldiers are 
more willing to follow. Our nation may boaft, beyond 
any other people in the world, of a kind of e idemick 
Irma: iffuſed relay: through alk its We 
can ſhew a peaſan heroes, and: fill our armies 
. with — way oſe courage Sony” vie with. that of 
: 7 Tanzt 
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Tux may be ſome pleaſure in tracing the cauſes 

of this plebeian magnanimity. The qualities which 

commonly make an army formidable, are long habits f 

regularity, great exactneſs of diſcipline, and great con- 

y fidence in the commander, Reg arit may, in time, 

d produce a kind of mechanical obedience to fignals and 

u commands, like that which the perverſe Carteſians im- 
pute to animals; diſcipline may impreſs ſuch an awe - 

ſo upon the mind, that any danger ſhall be leſs dreaded 


K- than the danger of puniſhment; and confidence in the 
* wiſdom or fortune of the general, may induce the ſoldiers 


3 do follow him blindly to the moſt dangerous enterprize.:; 
7  WararT may be done by Serie and regularity, 
may be ſeen in the troops of the Ruſſian empreſs, and 
J Pruſſian monarch, We find that they may be broken 
A without confuſion, and repulſed without flight... .. 
15 Bor the Engliſh troops have none of Web reguikites 
* in any eminent degree. Regularity is by no means part 
o of their character: they are rarely exereiſed, and there- 
I fore ſnhew very little dexterity in their evolutions as 
4 bodies of men, or in the manual uſe of their weapons as 
2 individuals ; they neither are thought by others, nor by 
N || themſelves,: more active or exact than their enemies, 
8 and therefore derive none of their courage from ſuch 
ö imaginary ſuperiority... 7 
ARE manner in which they are diſperſed a op 
of over the country during times of peace, naturally pro- 
118 duces laxity of diſeipline: they are very little in ſight of 
1d their officers; and, when they are not engaged in the 
ers flight duty of the guard, are ſuffered. to live every man 
7 his own way... - JFFCCCC000à0 ST ad. 
uſt — Taz equality of Engliſh privileges, the impartiality 
n of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, and the proſpe- 
5 rity of our trade, diſpoſe us very little to reverence of 
ers ſuperiors. It is not to any great eſteem of the officers 
51 that the Engliſh ſoldier is indebted; for his ſpirit in the 
Ire hour of battle; for perhaps it does.not often 9 72 
nd that he thinks much better of his leader than of himſelf. 
ick Ide French Count, who has lately publiſhed the 4re 
We of War, remarks how much ſoldiers are animated, when 
ies they ſee all their dangers ſhared * thoſe who were born 
to be their maſters, and whom they conſider as beings 
of a different rank. The . deſpiſes ſuch mo—ʒ 
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. 59% THE POLITE PRECEPTORM® 
 - Kivesof courage: he was botn without a maſter And 
Iuoos not on any man, however. dignified by lace or 

tte.itles, as deriving from nature any elaims to his teſpect, 
pr inheriting any qualities ſuperior to his Wm. 
TEX are ſome, perhaps, Wha would . 8 that 
ee.very Engliſhman fights better than the fubjects of ab. 

I olute governments, becauſe he has more to defend. 

But what has the Engliſh more than the French ſoldier? 
Pr they are both commonly without. Liberty is, 
to the loweſt rank of every nation, little more than the 
Choice of working or ſtarving; and this choice is, I ſup- 
3 poſe, ually allowed in every 8 The Engliſh 
Ioldier ſeldom has his head very full of the conſtitution; 
nor has there been, for . any war 
1 a put the property or liberty of a ſingle aan 
In anger. ' 4 - : Fee FO LI . 7 * 4 , = , 
 _. _ _Wrence'then' is'the courage of the Engliſh vulgar? 
$-, It proceeds, in my opinion, from that diſſolution of de- 
pendance which obliges every man to regard his own 
Character. While every man is fed by his own hands, 
he has no need of any ſervile arts: he may always have 
wages for his labour; and is no leſs necefl; 3 his 
employer, than his employer is to him. While he looks 
for no protection from others, he is naturally rouſed to 
be his on protector; and having nothing to abate his 
e eſteem of himſelf, he conſequently aſpires tò the eſteem 
of others. Fhus every man that crowds our ſtreets is a 
man of honour, diſdainful of obligation, impatient of 
reproach, and defirous of extending his reputation 
among thoſe of his on rank; and as courage is in moſt 
frequent uſe; the fame of courage is moſt eagerly pur- 
ſued. From this neglect of ſubordination I do not deny 
that ſome inconveniencies may from time to time pro- 
'-  _ ceed:; the power of the law does not always ſufficiently 
ſupply the want of reverence, or maintain the proper 
diſtinction between different ranks: but good and evil 
will grow up-in this world together; and they who 
. - complain, in peace, of the inſolence of the populace, 
muſt remember, that their inſolence in peace is bravery 
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